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CHAPTER I.—WOULD IT SMILE TO HER? 


Tue day had come at last. 

Robert Strafford glanced around 
at the isolated spot which he had 
chosen for his ranch, and was 
seized with more terrible misgiv- 
ings than had ever before over- 
whelmed him in moments of doubt. 

Scores of times he had tried to 
put himself in her place, and to 
look at the country with her eyes. 
Would it, could it, smile to her? 
He had put off her coming until 
the early spring, so that she might 
see this new strange land at its 
best, when the rains had begun to 
fall and the grass was springing 
up, and plain and slope were don- 
ning a faint green garment toning 
each day to a richer hue, when 
tiny ferns were thrusting out their 


heads from the dry ground, and 
here and there a wild flower arose, 
welcome heralds of the bounty 
which Nature would soon be dis- 
pensing with generous hand, but 
after a long delay. Such a long 
delay, indeed, that a new-comer to 
Southern Oalifornia might well 
think that Nature, so liberal in 
her gifts to other lands, had shown 
only scanty favour to this child of 
hers, clothing her in dusty and un- 
attractive aitire, and refusing her 
every kind of tender grace. But 
when the long months of summer 
heat are over, she begins to work 
her miracle, and those who have 
eyes to see and hearts to under- 
stand will learn how dearly she 
loves this land of sunshine, and 
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how in her own good time she 
showers her jewels upon it. 

So just now, when this wonder- 
ful change was stealing over the 
country, Robert Strafford looked 
eagerly for the arrival of Hilda 
Lester, who had been engaged to 
him for more than three years, and 
who was at length able to break 
away from her home-ties and marry 
him; when there was a mystic 
glamour in the air, and a most 
caressing softness ; when the lemon- 
trees were full of promise, and 
some of them full of plenty ; when 
the little ranch, so carefully worked 
and so faithfully nursed, seemed at 
its very best, and well repaid 
Robert Strafford for his untiring 
labour. 

He sat on the bench in front of 
his barn, smoking his pipe and 
glancing with pride at his little 
estate on the slope of the hill. He 
loved it so much that he had learnt 
to think it even beautiful, and it 
was only now and then that he had 
any serious misgivings about the 
impression it would produce on 
any one unaccustomed to the South 
Californian scenery. But now he 
was seized with overwhelming 
doubt, and he took his pipe from 
his mouth, and covered his tired- 
looking face with his hands. 
Nellie, the white pointer, stirred 
uneasily and then got up and rub- 
bed herself against him. 

‘“‘ Dear old girl,” he said, caress- 
ing her. ‘“ You have such a faith- 
ful heart. I’m all right, old girl, 
I’m only down in the dumps a 
little.” 

Suddenly the sound of horse’s 
hoofs was heard, and Nellie darted 
down the hill barking, and then 
came up the hill in triumph, now 
and again making jumps of greet- 
ing to Ben Overleigh’s pretty little 
chestnut mare Fanny. 

Ben Overleigh swung off his 
horse and hitched her to the post, 
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and then turned quietly to his 
friend, who had not risen from the 
bench, but sat in the same listless 
position as before. 

“Well now,” said Ben Overleigh, 
sinking down beside him, “and I 
tell you, Bob, you’ve made a deuced 
pretty little garden for her. That 
deaf old woman with the ear- 
trumpet has not grown finer violets 
than those yonder ; and as for your 
roses, you could not find any better 
in Santa Barbara itself. I can’t 
say much for the grass-plot at pre- 
sent. It reminds me rather of a 
bald man’s head. But the creepers 
are just first rate, especially the 
ones I planted. And there isn’t a 
bonnier little ranch than yours in 
the whole neighbourhood. If my 
lemons were coming on as well as 
yours, nothing on earth should pre- 
vent me from stepping over to the 
dear old country for a few weeks.” 

Robert Strafford looked up and 
smiled. 

“The trees certainly are doing 
splendidly,” he said, with some 
pride. “I know I’ve given them 
the best part of my strength and 
time these last three years. There 
ought to be some return for that, 
oughtn’t there, Ben?” 

Ben made no answer, but puffed 
at his pipe, and Robert Strafford 
continued :— 

‘*‘ You see, Hilda and I had been 
engaged for some time, and things 
did not go well with me in the old 
country,—I couldn’t make my 
niche for myself like other fellows 
seem able to do,—and then there 
came that wretched illness of mine, 
which crippled all my best abilities 
for the time. So when at last I 


set to work again, I felt I must 
leave no stone unturned to grasp 
some kind of a success: here was 
a new life and a new material, and 
I vowed I would contrive some- 
thing out of it for myself and 
Hilda.” 
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He paused a moment, and he 
came closer to Ben Overleigh. 

“But I don’t know how I ever 
dared hope that she would come 
out here,” he said, half dreamily. 
“T’ve longed for it and dreaded it, 
and longed for it and dreaded it. 
If I were to have a message now 
to say she had thrown it up, I 
don’t suppose I should ever want 
to smile again. But that is not 
the worst thing that would hap- 
pen to one. I dread something 
far more—her disappointment, her 
scorn; for, when all is done and 
said, it is a wretched land, barren 
and bereft, and you know yourself 
how the women suffer here. They 
all hate it. Something dies down 
in them. You have only got to 
look at them to know. They have 
lost the power of caring. I’ve 
seen it over and over again, and 
then I have cursed my lemon-trees. 
And I tell you, Ben, I feel so 
played out by work and doubt, 
and so overshadowed, that if Hilda 
hates the whole thing, it will just 
be the death of me, It will kill 
me outright.” 

Ben Overleigh got up and shook 
himself, and then relieved his feel- 
ings in a succession of ranch-life 
expletives, given forth with calm 
deliberation and in a particularly 
musical voice, which was one of 
Ben’s most charming character- 
istics. He had many others too: 
his strong manly presence, his in- 
nate chivalry to every one and 
everything, and his quiet loyalty, 
made him an attractive personal- 
ity in the valley; and his most 
original and courteous manner of 
swearing would have propitiated 
the very sternest of tract-distribu- 
tors. He was a good friend, too, 
and had long ago attached himself 
to Robert Strafford, and looked 
after him and mothered him up 
in his own manly tender fashion ; 
and now he glanced at the young 
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fellow who was going to bring his 
bride home on the morrow, and he 
wondered what words of encour- 
agement he could speak so that 
his comrade might take heart and 
throw off this overwhelming de- 
pression. 

“That’s enough of this nonsense,’ 
he said, cheerily, as he stood and 
faced his friend. ‘‘Come and show 
me what you’ve done to make the 
house look pretty. And see here, 
old man, I’ve brought two or three 
odd things along with me. I saw 
them in town the other day, and 
thought they might please her 
ladyship when she arrives. I stake 
my reputation particularly on this 
lamp-shade, And here’s a table- 
cloth from the Chinese shop, and 
here’s a vase for flowers, and here’s 
a toasting-fork.” 

They had gone into the house, 
and Ben Overleigh had laid his 
treasures one by one on the table. 
He looked around, and realised for 
the first time that Robert Strafford 
was offering but a desolate home 
to his bride. Outside at least there 
were flowers and creepers, and 
ranges of splendid mountains, and 
beautiful soft lights and shades 
changing constantly, and fragrance 
in the air born of spring; but in- 
side this dreary little house there 
was nothing to cast a glamour of 
cheerfulness. Nothing. For the 
moment Ben’s heart sank, but when 
he glanced at his friend he forced 
himself to smile approvingly. 

*-You’ve bought a capital little 
coal-oil stove, Bob,” hesaid. “That 
is the best kind, undoubtedly. I’m 
going to have scores of cosy meals 
off that, I can tell you. I think 
you could have done with two or 
three more saucepans, old man. 
But that is as nice a little stove 
as you'll see anywhere. A rock- 
ing-chair! good. And a cushion 
too, by Jove! And a book-shelf, 
with six brand-new books on it, 
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including George Meredith’s last 
novel and Ibsen’s new play.” 

“ Hilda is fond of reading,” said 
Robert Strafford, gaining courage 
from his friend’s approval. 

“ And some curtains,” continued 
Ben. “And a deuced pretty pat- 
tern too.” 

*T chose them myself,” said the 
other, smiling proudly, — “ and, 
what’s more, I stitched them my- 
self.” 

And so they went on, Ben giv- 
ing comfort and Bob taking it; 
and then they made a few alter- 
ations in the arrangement of the 
furniture, and they tried the effect 
of the table-cloth and the lamp- 
shade, and Bob put a few flowers 
in the vase, and stood at the door 
to see how everything looked. 

“Will it smile to her, will it 
smile to her, I wonder?” he said, 
anxiously. 

“Of course it will,” said Ben, 
also stepping back to see the whole 
effect. ‘That lamp-shade and that 
table-cloth and that vase and that 
toasting-fork settle the whole mat- 
ter, in my mind!” 

“If there were only some nice 
neighbours,” said Robert Strafford. 
** But there isn’t a soul within six 
miles.” 

“You are surely forgetting the 
deaf lady with the ear-trumpet,” 
remarked Ben, mischievously. 

‘Don’t be a fool, Ben,” said 
Robert Strafford, shortly. 

“She is not exactly a stimulat- 
ing companion,” continued Ben, 
composedly, “but she is better 
than no one at all. And then 
there’s myself. I also am better 
than no one at all. I don’t think 
you do so badly after all, in spite 
of your grumblings. Then eight 
miles off live Lauderdale and 
Holles and Graham. Since Jesse 
Holles returned from his travels, 
as merry a little company as you 
would wish to see anywhere.” 
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“Hilda is so fond of music,” 
said Robert Strafford, sadly, “and 
I have no piano for her as yet.” 

“That is soon remedied,” an- 
swered Ben. “But why didn’t 
you tell me these things before? 
The ear-trumpet lady has a piano, 
and I daresay with a little coaxing 
she would lend it to you. I’m 
rather clever at coaxing through 
a trumpet; and then, too, she 
rather likes me. I have such a 
gentle voice, you know, and I 
believe my moustache is the ex- 
act reproduction of one owned 
by her dead nephew. Her dead 
nephew certainly must have had 
an uncommonly fine moustache! 
Well, about the piano. I'll see 
what I can do; and meanwhile, 
for pity’s sake, cheer up.” 

He put his hand kindly on his 
friend’s shoulders. 

“Yes, Bob, I mean what I say,” 
he continued ; “for pity’s sake, 
cheer up, and don’t be receiving 
her ladyship with the countenance 
of a boiled ghost. That will depress 
her far more than anything in 
poor old California. Be your old 
bright self again, and throw off 
all these misgivings. You’ve just 
worked yourself out, and you 
ought to have taken a month’s 
holiday down the coast. You 
would have come back as strong 
as a jack-rabbit and as chirpy as a 
little horned toad.” 

“Oh, I shall be all right,” said 
Robert Strafford; “and you're 
such a brick, Ben. You've always 
been good to me. I’ve been such 
a sullen cur lately. But for all 
that——” 

“ But for all that, you’re not a 
bad fellow at your best,” said 
Ben, smiling; “and now come 
back with me. I can’t have you 
mooning here by yourself to-night. 
Come back with me, and I'll cook 
you a splendid piece of steak, and 
T’ll send you off in excellent form 
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to meet her ladyship to-morrow 
morning. Then whilst you are off 
on that errand, I’ll turn in here 
and make the place as trim as a 
ship’s cabin, and serve up a nice 
little dinner fit for a king and 
ueen. Come on, old man. [ 
half think there may he rain 
to-night.” 

“T must just water the horses,” 
said Robert Strafford, “and then 
I’m ready for you.” 

The two friends sauntered down 
to the stables, the pointer Nellie 
following close upon their heels. 

It was the hour of sunset, that 
hour when the barren scenery can 
hold its own for beauty with the 
loveliest land onearth. The lights 
changed and deepened, and faded 
away and gave place to other 
colours, until at last that tender 
rosy tint so dear to those who 
watch the Californian sky jewelled 
the mountains and the stones, hold- 
ing everything, indeed, in a passing 
splendour. 

“Her ladyship won’t see any- 
thing like that in England,” said 
Ben; and he stooped down and 
picked some wild flowers which 
were growing over the ranch— 
Mexican primroses and yellow 
violets. 

“The ear-trumpet lady says this 
is going to be a splendid year for 
the wild flowers,” he added ; ‘so 
her ladyship will see California at 
its best. But I believe we are in 
for some rain. I rather wish it 
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would keep off until she has hap- 
pily settled down in her new 
home.” 

“Tt won’t rain yet,” said Robert 
Strafford, leading out one of the 
horses to the water-trough. Then 
Ben fetched the other one out; 
but he broke loose and hurried up 
on the hill, and Ben followed after 
him, swearing in his usual patent 
manner in a gentle and musical 
monotone, as though he were re- 
citing prayers kneeling by his 
mother’s side. At last the horse 
was caught, and the chickens were 
fed, and Nellie was chained up to 
keep guard over the Californian 
estate. Then Robert mounted his 
little mare Jinny and said some 
words of comfort and apology to 
the pointer. 

“Poor old Nellie, woman,” he 
said; “I hate to leave you by 
yourself. But you must keep the 
house and ranch safe for your mis- 
tress. And I’ve given you an ex- 
tra supply of bones. And we'll go 
hunting soon, old girl, I promise 

ou.” 

Nellie went the full length of 
her chain and watched the two 
men canter off. 

When she could no longer watch, 
she listened, every nerve intent ; 
and when at last the sounds of the 
horses’ hoofs had died away in the 
distance, she heaved a deep sigh, 
and after the manner of all philo- 
sophers, resigned herself to an ex- 
tra supply of bones. 


CHAPTER II.—HILDA COMES. 


The next morning after Robert 
Strafford had gone off to town to 
meet Hilda, Ben Overleigh went 
to his friend’s house and put every- 
thing in order, and then having 
paid special attention to the ar- 
rangement of his moustache, he 
set out to visit Miss Dewsbury, 


the deaf lady, intending if possible 


to coax her piano out of her. He 
was a great favourite of hers, and 
he was indeed the only person who 
was not thoroughly frightened of 
her. She was quite seventy years 
of age, but she had unending 
strength and vitality, and worked 
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like a navvy on her ranch, only 
employing a man when she abso- 
lutely must, And when she did 
employ any one, she mounted to 
the top of the house and kept 
watch over him with an opera- 
glass, so that she might be quite 
sure she was having the advantage 
of every moment of his time. The 
boys in the neighbourhood often 
refused to work for her,—for, as 
Jesse Holles said, it was bad enough 
to be watched through an opera- 
glass, but to have to put up with 
all her scoldings, and not be able 
to say a word of defence which 
could reach her, except through a 
trumpet—no, by Jove, that wasn’t 
the job for him! And then there 
were other complaints against her ; 
she never gave any one a decent 
meal, and she never dreamed of 
offering anything else but skimmed 
milk which people did not seem 
able to swallow; they swallowed 
the opera-glasses and the trumpet 
and the scoldings and the tough 
beef, but when it came to the 
skimmed milk, they felt that they 
had already endured enough. So 
the best people in the valley would 
not work for Miss Dewsbury—at 
least, not willingly; and it had 
sometimes happened that Ben 
Overleigh had used his powers of 
persuasion to induce some of the 
young fellows to give her a few 
days’ help when she was in special 
need of it ; and on more than one 
occasion, when he could not make 
any one else go to her, he had 
offered her his services himself. 
So she owed him some kindness, 
and moreover his courtliness and 
his gentle voice were pleasing to 
her. He was the only person, so 
she said, who did not shout down 
the trumpet. And yet she could 
hear every word he uttered. 

This morning when he arrived 
at her house, she was vainly trying 
to hear what the butcher said, and 
the butcher was vainly trying to 
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make himself understood. She 
was in a state of feverish excite- 
ment, and the butcher looked in 
the last stage of nervous ex- 
haustion. 

*'You’ve just come in time to 
save my life,” he said to Ben. 
“For the love of heaven, tell her 
through the trumpet that beef has 
gone up two cents a pound, and 
that she can’t have her salted 
tongue till next week, and that 
she has given me seven cents 
too little.” 

Then Ben of the magic voice 
spoke these mystic words through 
the trumpet, and the butcher went 
off comforted, and Miss Dewsbury 
smiled at her favourite ; and when 
he told her that he had come to 
ask a special favour of her, she 
was so gracious that Ben felt he 
would have no difficulty in carry- 
ing out his project. But when 
she understood what he wanted, 
things did not go so easily. To 
be sure, she did not use the piano, 
she said, but then that was no 
reason why any one else should 
use it for her. Ben stood waiting 
patiently until she should have 
exhausted all her eloquence, and 
then he stooped down and quietly 
picked one or two suckers off a 
lemon-tree, and took his pruning- 
knife from his pocket and snipped 
off a faded branch, and then he 
twirled his great moustache, with 
quiet deliberation. That settled 
the matter. 

“You may have the piano,” she 
said, “but you must fetch it your- 
self.” 

Ben did not think it necessary 
to add that he had already arranged 
for it to be fetched at once, and he 
lingered a little while with her, 
listening to her complaint about 
the men she employed and about 
their laziness, which she observed 
through the opera-glass. Ben was 
just going to suggest that perhaps 
the opera-glass made the men lazy, 
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when he remembered that he must 
be circumspect, and so he contrived 
some beautiful speech about the 
immorality of laziness; he even 
asked for a glass of skimmed milk, 
and off he cantered, raising his hat 
and bowing chivalrously to the old 
lady rancher ; and before very long 
her piano stood in Robert Straf- 
ford’s little house, and Ben spent 
a long time in cleaning and dust- 
ing it. 

After he had finished this task 
he became very restless, and finally 
went down to the workshop and 
made a rough letter-box, which he 
fixed on to a post and placed at 
the corner of the road leading up 
to his friend’s ranch. Two hours 
were left. He did a little garden- 
ing and watered the tiny grass- 
plot. He looked at thesky. Blue- 
black clouds were hovering over 
the mountains, obscuring some and 
trying to envelop others. 

“We are in for a storm,” he said. 
“Tt is making straight for this 
part from Grevilles Mountain. But 
I hope it won’t come to-night. It 
will be a poor welcome to Bob’s 
wife, though it’s about time now 
for the land to have a thorough 
good drenching.” 

He looked at the pretty valley 
with its belt of trees, seen at its 
best from the hill where Robert’s 
house was built. At all times of 
the year there was that green 
stretch yonder of clustering trees, 
nestling near the foothills, which 
in their turn seemed to nestle up 
to the rugged mountains. 

“Yes,” he said, as he turned 
away, “those trees make one home- 
sick for a wooded country. These 
wonderful ranges of mountains and 
these hills are all very well in their 
way, and one learns to love them 
tremendously, but one longs for the 
trees, And yet when Jesse Holles 
went north and came back again, 
he said he was glad to see the bar- 
ren mountains once more. I 
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wonder what the girl will think 
of it all, and how she will take to 
the life. The women suffer miser- 
ies of home-sickness.” 

He stood thinking a while, and 
there was an expression of great 
sadness on his face. 

“My own little sweetheart 
would have pined out here,” he 
said, softly ; ‘I can bear the lone- 
liness, but I could not have borne 
that. Poor old Bob,” he said, 
regretfully, “I almost wish he had 
not sent for her—it is such a 
risk in this land. I don’t wonder 
he is anxious.” 

Then he glanced again at the 
threatening clouds, and went back 
to the house, took off his coat, 
turned up his sleeves, and began 
to make the preparations for the 
evening meal. He laid the cloth, 
changed the flowers several times 
before they smiled to his satisfac- 
tion, and polished the knives and 
forks. He brought in some logs 
of wood and some sumac - roots, 
made a fire, and blew it up with 
the bellows, 

Suddenly the frail little frame- 
house was shaken by a heavy gust 
of wind; and when the shock had 
passed, every board creaked and 
quivered. Nellie got up from 
her warm place near the fire, and 
stalked about uneasily. 

‘ Damnation,” said Ben, “ the 
storm is working up. If they'd 
only come before it is any worse.” 

It was now seven o’clock and 
pitch dark. Ben lit the lantern, 
and stationed himself outside with 
it. The time seemed endless to 
him, but at last he heard the 
music of wheels, and in a few 
minutes the horses dashed up the 
hill, and Robert’s voice rang out 
lustily— 

‘“‘ Here she is, Ben.” 

“Yes, here I am ” said Robert’s 
wife. 

“Just in time to escape the 
storm,” said Ben, coming forward 
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to greet her, and helping her out 
of the buggy. “I’ve been awfull 
anxious about you both. [I'll take 
the horse down to the barn, Bob, 
and then I'll fly up to see about 
the dinner. Leave everything to 
me.” 

So whilst Ben was unhitching 
the horse, Robert led his wife into 
the little house, and he was trans- 
figured with pride and pleasure 
when she glanced round and said— 

“Why, how cosy you’ve made 
it! And how cheerful the fire 
looks! And this dear dog ready 
to be so friendly. It looks like a 
real little home—doesn’t it?” 

In that one moment all Robert’s 
doubts and misgivings were set 
at rest, and when Ben hurried up 
from the barn the husband and 
wife were kneeling down and toast- 
ing themselves before the fire, and 
the dog nestling up near them, 
and he heard Robert asking ques- 
tions about the dear old country, 
and Hilda answering in a voice 
which struck on Ben’s sensitive 
ear as being somewhat harsh and 
strident. He had only time to 
glance hastily at her as he passed 
into the kitchen, intent on serving 
up a dainty little dinner as quick- 
ly as possible; and at last he 
brought it in triumphantly, hot 
steak cooked as only Ben knew 
how, and fried potatoes and chicken 
salad, and the most fragrant 
coffee; and then overcome with 
his exertions and his anxiety and 
his day’s working and waiting, he 
sank back in his chair with a sigh 
of relief and twirled his great 
moustaches. 

“You have been such a good 
friend to Bob,” said Hilda, smiling 
at him. “I know all about it.” 

“No, no,” said Ben, with his 
easy grace, “I’ve only helped to 
get him through the time until 
you came out to him. The poor 
wretch needed cheering up. But 
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he does not look much like a poor 
wretch now.” 
“No, indeed,” laughed Robert, 
“and I don’t feel like one.” 
“‘You’ve often been a great 
anxiety to me,” said Ben, turning 


to Hilda. ‘ When the mails have 
been delayed and your letters have 
not come at their appointed 


minute, then I have had to suffer. 
And once you were ill. And 
then I wasn’t allowed any peace 
of mind.” 

“In fact, you have had bad 
times on my account,” she said, 
brightly. 

“Well, I could not bear to see 
him suffer,” Ben said, laying his 
arm on Robert’s shoulder. ‘ He 
is a terrible fellow at taking things 
to heart. There is no doing any- 
thing at all with him.” 

“ He has suffered quite unneces- 
sarily,” Hilda answered, with that 
peculiar harsh ring in her voice 
which again jarred on Ben’s sensi- 
tiveness. “I am one of the strong 
ones of the earth.” 

And she looked it. Though 
tired with the long journey from 
England, she had the appearance 
of being in excellent health. Her 
complexion was dark, and her eyes 
were brown, but without any soft- 
ness in them. She was decidedly 
good-looking, almost beautiful in- 
deed, and strikingly graceful of 
form and stature. But she im- 
pressed Ben as being quite un- 
sympathetic, and all the time he 
was washing up the tea things and 
tidying the little kitchen he found 
himself harping on this note 
alone. 

And when he had said good-bye 
to Robert and Hilda, and was 
hurrying home on his pretty little 
mare Fanny, he gave vent to his 
disappointed feelings in his usual 
musical fashion, and kept up 4 
soft accompaniment of swearing 
to the howling of the wind. 
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It was now three days since 
Hilda’s arrival, and the storm, 
which had been threatening for 
so long, had not yet broken loose. 
Like all the ranchers, Robert was 
anxious for a good deluge, but he 
was relieved that there was a little 
delay about it, for he wanted 
Hilda to enjoy a few days of out- 
door life and see all he had to 
show her on the ranch and in the 
garden. He seemed like a dif- 
ferent man now that she had come 
out to him; and every tiny mark 
of appreciation which she gave 
made him lift his head higher, and 
step more firmly over the ground. 
The labour, the anxiety, and the 
risk of his enterprise were all for- 
gotten in the intense pride and 
pleasure with which he showed 
her what he had been doing to 
ensure success. He told her, with 
quiet confidence in the ultimate 
truth of his words, that his lemons 
could not possibly be a failure. 

“You will hear many people 
say that there is no money in 
fruit-farming,” he said to her when 
he was taking her over the ranch 
and pointing out to her his pet 
trees. ‘But you need not be 
concerned about that. The big 
ranches often fail because they are 
too unwieldy, and some of the 
small ranches fail because they are 
not properly looked after, and 
because their owners have not 
enough capital to spend money 
on them, and to wait patiently for 
a good return. But a ranch of 
twenty-five acres carefully tended 
in every particular cannot help 
being a success, Those are my 
best trees yonder. They are 
specially fine, and I expect to net 
two dollars a box on them next 
year. I can’t tell you how much 
care I have given to them, but 


you see for. yourself that it was 
well worth while.” 

Hilda tried to make some ap- 
propriate remark, but the trees 
did not really arouse any interest 
in her: she was bitterly disap- 
pointed with them, for in spite of 
all Robert’s letters telling her that 
the orchard was only in its in- 
fancy, she had expected to see 
great groves of trees covered with 
lemons and oranges. And until 
one learns to watch for oneself 
the quick growth, one may well 
feel disappointment and contempt. 
Some amusing criticisms with a 
spice of derision in them rose to 
her lips, but she managed to shut 
them off, and followed him silently 
up the trail which led to his re- 
servoir, on which he set great 
store. — 

“Yes,” he said, “this is a 
thoroughly satisfactory piece of 
work. It cost a good deal of 
money and labour, but it is 
splendidly strong, and it is such 
an advantage to be able to store 
water in this dry land.” 

Hilda praised the reservoir, and 
suggested they should grow some 
trees there. 

‘“Yes, indeed,” Robert said, 
eagerly, ‘‘ we will have trees every- 
where, and you shall choose them 
and settle where they are to be 
planted.” 

“Why didn’t you plant some 
shade trees at once?” she asked. 
“The whole place is so terribly 
bare. I could not have believed 
that such a barren spot existed 
anywhere outside a desert.” 

Robert’s face fell, and Hilda 
added quickly— 

*‘ But these are grand old moun- 
tains around us, and I daresay 
one gets accustomed to the bare- 
ness.” 
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“Oh yes,” he answered, ‘and 
in time one almost learns to think 
it beautiful.” 

“ Beautiful, no,” she replied, 
decidedly, ‘but perhaps toler- 
able.” 

‘Every day,” he said, almost 
pleadingly, ‘you will see a differ- 
ence in the scenery. If we have 
some more rain, as we shall do 
shortly, you will see the green 
springing up everywhere. The 
most dried-up-looking corner will 
suddenly become jewelled with 
wild flowers. In about three 
weeks’ time that little hill yonder 
above our ranch will be covered 
with scented yellow lilies. Down 
in the valley you will find green 
enough to satisfy the hungriest 
eye, and up on the mountains 
where you must go on_horse- 
back, the brushwood is coming on 
splendidly, and all sorts of lovely 
flowers and shrubs are springing 
up. And there you will have a 
grand view of the surrounding 
mountains, and the Pacific. You 
will even feel the sea-breeze, and 
at times you will hear the sound 
of the waves.” 

He paused for a moment, and 
Hilda said, brightly— 

“JT shall enjoy the riding im- 
mensely. Oan I begin soon?” 

** At once,” he answered proudly 
again. ‘Come and make friends 
with Bessie, and see the side- 
saddle which I bought for you 
the other day. It’s a Mexican 
one, and I think it is the safest 
for this country.” 

He had taken thought for her 
in every way, and she could not but 
notice it and be grateful for it ; 
and as the days went on she grew 
more conscious of the evidences of 
his kindness, and all the more 
anxious to do her part exactly 
and conscientiously. She threw 
herself into work to which she 
had been totally unaccustomed all 
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her life, and for which she had no 
liking; but because she had a 
strong will and a satisfaction in 
doing everything well, she made 
astonishing progress, illustrating 
the truth sometimes disputed by 
ungenerous critics, that a good 
groundwork of culture and educa- 
tion helps one and does not hinder 
one in the practical and unpoetical 
things of life. 

But nevertheless she recognised 
that she had made a great mis- 
take; and looking back now she 
wondered why in the name of 
heaven she had ever come out to 
this distant land and got herself 
entangled in a life which could 
never be congenial to her; for 
once there, and having seen her 
surroundings and her limitations, 
she realised that it could never be 
attractive to her. She had loved 
Robert as well as she could love 
any one, and when his health broke 
down and he had to leave England, 
she continued her engagement as 
a matter of course, and his letters 
of love and longing were accept- 
able to her, not involving any 
strain on her part, nor any press- 
ing need of arranging definitely 
for the future. So she drifted on, 
and when at last the question 
arose of her joining him, her rela- 
tions and friends used every oppo- 
sition to prevent her. It was 
pointed out to her that after a 
London life full of many interests 
and possibilities and actualities, 
ranching in Southern California 
would be simply madness. She 
had been accustomed to com- 
panions, men and women of a 
certain amount of culture and re- 
finement. How would she manage, 
bereft of all these advantages ! 
The strenuous opposition which 
she met with, and the solid 
arguments advanced against her 
leaving the old country, stimulated 
her desire to go, and a sudden 
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wave of loyalty and pity for that 
lonely rancher who was counting 
on her help and companionship, 
confirmed her in her intentions. 
She felt that if she had not been 
intending to keep her promise, she 
ought at least to have let him 
know the drift of her mind. This, 
and a very decided inclination for 
travel and adventures, settled the 
matter. 

So she came. 

And this afternoon, when she 
sat on the little verandah, resting 
after her housework, and watching 
Robert cultivating the eight-acre 
piece on the hill-slope, she realised 
that she had been mad. He paused 
for a moment and waved to her, 
and she waved back listlessly. She 
looked at the rich upturned soil, 
of chocolate brown, and the formal 
rows of lemon-trees ; at the stretch 
of country all around her, with 
scarcely a sign of human habita- 
tion ; at the great mountains, un- 
compromisingly stern and barren 
of everything except stone and 
brush. She watched the pointer 
Nellie going in front of the little 
grey team and encouraging them 
to do their work well, and now 
she glanced upwards and noticed 
the majestic flight of the turkey 
buzzards, and now she was attracted 
by the noise of a humming-bird 
who came to visit her fragrant 
honeysuckle creeper and then sped 
on his way. Everything seemed 
so still and lifeless, There were 
no familiar noises such as greet 
one in the tiniest village in the 
old country. There was no pulsa- 
tion nor throb of life. There was 
nothing to stimulate,—nothing in 
the circumstances of everyday life, 
nor in the scenery. And with the 
exception of her husband, there 
was no one to speak to all through 
the living hours of the day. 

And this was what she 
chosen of her own freewill. 


had 
She 
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had deliberately thrown up a life 
full of interests and distractions, 
and had been mad enough to ex- 
change it for this. 

She was fond of music, and 
would hear none. 

She was fond of theatres, and 
she had cut herself off from them. 

As for books—well, she could 
get them here; but meanwhile 
Meredith’s ‘Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta’ lay unopened by her 
side, and the current number of 
the ‘Century’ was thrown down 
and carelessly crumpled. But as 
she stooped to pick it up, she was 
ashamed to think how ungrateful 
she was for all his kindness. He 
had filled a little book-shelf with 
new books for her, he had sub- 
scribed for several of the best 
magazines, he had sent for a tuner 
from town to tune the ear-trumpet 
lady’s piano, She scarcely cared 
to read, and she had not touched 
the piano. A feeling of tender- 
ness and gratitude came over her, 
and she sprang up and trudged 
over the fields to speak a few 
words with her husband. His 
face brightened when he saw her, 
and he gave her such a welcome. 
Nellie sprang up to greet her, and 
the horses looked round inquir- 
ingly. For the moment she felt 
really proud and happy. 

“You must let me help you all 
I can,” she said, gently. “Iam so 
strong and able to do so much. 
You look dreadfully tired.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” he said, 
smiling, and wiping his forehead. 
“Everything seems different since 
you came.” 

“Tf you teach me, I can do the 
pruning,” she said; “I believe I 
could cultivate too.” 

“TI believe you could,” he 
answered, “and perhaps you think 
too that I am going to allow you 
to dig the basins for the irrigating 
during the summer. But you shall 
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do the pruning, and next year, you 
know, there will be the curing of 
the lemons.” 

“ Next year,” she repeated, slow- 
ly, and her heart sank once more. 

‘“‘T’ve half decided to plant some 
walnuts,” he said. “They don’t 
bear for about nine years, but then 
they are very profitable.” 

“ Nine years,” she echoed, and a 
throb of pain passed through her. 

But at that moment Ben Over- 
leigh came cantering over the 
ranch, with a rifle in front of him 
and some quail which he had just 
shot. 

“This is my first offering of 
quail,” he said, turning to Hilda, 
“and I’ve shot them with this 
pretty little rifle which Jesse 
Holles is sending as a present to 
you. He is too shy to give it to 
you himself. Though you won’t 


think him shy when you see him.” 

“ And when shall I see him?” 
asked Hilda, who had brightened 
up considerably and looked beauti- 


ful. 

“This evening,” answered Ben, 
glancing at her admiringly. ‘The 
fact is, 1 came to tell you that in 
about an hour’s time you may ex- 
pect seven callers. Lauderdale 
and Graham and Holles and some 
of the other boys intend to pay 
you their respects this evening. 
They fear lest they may be pre- 
vented later on by the storm which 
I’ve prophesied for the last fort- 
night, and which I shall continue 
to prophesy with unfailing persist- 
ence until it comes, You will find 
Holles most amusing if he is in 
good form. But he has been quite 
ill for the last three weeks, and is 
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only just himself again. He made 
nine wills and wrote six farewell 
letters in twenty-one days, and he 
said they helped him to recover, 
He looked in at my place this 
morning and asked for a tie, and 
Graham pleaded for a collar, and 
when I heard why they wanted 
these articles of luxury, I thought 
I had better come a little earlier 
and warn you, as seven visitors are 
rather a large bunch of grapes, 
even in California.” 

“Then we will go in and get 
ready for them,” Hilda said, de- 
lighted at the prospect of company. 
“How nice of Mr Holles to send 
the rifle! Can’t I fire a shot now, 
Mr Overleigh? I should so much 
like to try.” 

He showed her how to use it, 
and then loaded it for her, and 
nodded in approval to Robert when 
she took a steady aim at a mark 
they had placed for her and hit it. 

‘She'll do,” said Ben, cheerily ; 
“we can send her out to shoot the 
deer in the mountains, Bob. Per- 
haps she will have better luck than 
we do.” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” laughed Robert, as 
he turned the horses homeward. 
“ Be sure and ask Holles, Hilda, 
what is the greatest number of 
deer he has ever shot!” 

Hilda promised not to forget, 
and hurried into the house to 
make her preparations for her 
guests. 

“Tt will rain to-night,” Ben 
said; “it can’t help itself any 
longer. Just look yonder.” 

“Yes, I believe you are right at 
last,” answered Robert, unhitching 
the horses from the cultivator. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE STORM. 


The seven callers came as threat- 
ened, and Hilda began to think 
that perhaps there was some kind 


of companionship possible in the 
wilds of Southern California. She 
was delighted with these young 
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English fellows, and sat in the 
midst of them laughing at their 
fun, listening to their stories, and 
answering their eager questions 
about the dear old country for 
which they all longed. 

“How does the Strand look?” 
asked Graham. 

“Does Tottenham Court Road 
seem the same as ever?” asked 
Lauderdale. 

“Has Park Lane changed at 
all?” asked Holles, putting on airs 
of great superiority. In spite of 
his recent illness, he was in capital 
spirits, and seemed to be much 
liked by his companions. ‘ Yes, 
I’ve been quite ill,” he said, in 
answer to Hilda’s inquiries; ‘ but 
Lauderdale nursed me beautifully, 
and made me drink about a dozen 
bottles of Elliman’s embrocation, 
and then I got well enough to 
write several parting letters to my 
friends in England and to make my 
will, And that’s a very puzzling 
thing to do satisfactorily when you 
have many valuable things to leave. 
I left my pipe first to Lauderdale, 
then to Graham, then to Bob, and 
then to Ben Overleigh, and finally 
I kept it for myself.” 

“You ought to have kept your 
rifle for yourself,” Hilda said, gra- 
ciously, “though I am glad you 
did not. Iam delighted to have 
it from you, and hope to do it 
justice.” 

“A rifle is a very handy thing 
to have in this country,” he 
answered. ‘One may want it at 
any moment for a coyote, or a jack- 
rabbit, or a Mexican.” 

“Or perhaps a deer,” suggested 
Hilda, slyly. 

They all laughed at that, and 
Jesse Holles as heartily as any 
one, and then Ben said he thought 
they ought to be starting home. 
It was evident that none of them 
wanted to go, and Holles, being 
personally fond of music, was 
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looking at the piano; but Ben 
seemed anxious about the weather, 
and insisted on their leaying at 
once with him. They called him 
the High Binder, explaining to 
Hilda the exact meaning of a High 
Binder, and his mysterious and 
subtle influence over his Chinese 
compatriots, whom he ruled with 
an iron rod. 

“ Just see how we all quail be- 
fore him,” said Holles, who had 
been talking incessantly the whole 
evening; “‘and no doubt you’ve 
observed how speechless we are in 
his presence. He has only to wag 
his pig-tail and we go flat on our 
faces at once.” 

* Don’t be such a confounded 
ass,” said Ben, laughing. ‘Come 
along, boys.” 

*“ All right, man alive,” said 
Holles, ‘but at least let me finish 
this piece of cake first. We don’t 
get cake like this at your place, 
Ben. Do you know, Mrs Straf- 
ford, when we want to kill coyotes, 
we get Ben to make us some of his 
best sponge-rusks. That does the 
trick at once.” 

**Why don’t you give them to 
the deer also,” suggested Hilda, 
mischievously, and then there was 
a shout of laughter at this, and 
Robert lit the lantern and opened 
the door. 

“It’s raining, boys,” he said ; 
“and what’s more, it is coming on 
harder.” 

“ Hurrah for California!” sang 
out Graham ; “ we shall all make 
our fortunes.” 

“Yes,” said Robert Strafford, 
** we shall all be saved if the coun- 
try gets a thorough good drench- 
ing. But you will be pretty well 
sprinkled by the time you reach 
home.” 

“Never mind,” replied Holles, 
cheerily. ‘I’m the only delicate 
one, you know, and the others 
won't take much harm, being of 
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coarser fabric. And I have noth- 
ing on to spoil except the High 
Binder’s tie, which I will put in 
my pocket. So good-night, Mrs 
Strafford, and three cheers for 
yourself and Bob and dear old 
England.” 

The High Binder and the seven 
other callers gave three ringing 
cheers and cantered off to their 
homes. Long before they reached 
their destinations the storm broke 
forth with unbridled fury. The 
rain poured down in torrents, gain- 
ing in force and rage every mo- 
ment. The wind suddenly rose, 
and all but swept away the riders 
and their horses, and shook to its 
very foundation the frail little 
frame-house where Robert and 
Hilda were watching by the log- 
fire, listening to the cracking and 
creaking and groaning of the 
boards. The wind rose higher and 
higher. It seemed as though the 
little house must assuredly be 
caught up and hurled headlong. 
Now and then Nellie got up and 
howled, and Hilda started ner- 
vously. 

“Tt’s all right,” Robert said, 
reassuringly. ‘The wind will 
soon drop, and as for the rain, we 
have wanted it badly. We should 
all have been ruined this year if 
the wet season had not set in. 
It’s all right, Nell. Lie down, 
old girl.” 

But the wind did not drop. 
Hour after hour it raged and 
threatened, and together with the 
tremendous downpouring of the 
rain, and the rushing of the water 
in streams over the ground, made 
a deafening tumult. 

“T wish we had kept those 
boys,” Robert said once or twice. 
“Tt is not fit for any one to be 
out on such a night. When these 
storms come,” he added, “I always 
feel so thankful that Ben urged 
me to try land on the hill-slopes 
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rather than in the valley. Three 
years ago there was fearful damage 
done in the valley. One of the 
ranchers had eight acres of olives 
completely ruined by the floods 
from the river. You must see 
the river to-morrow. You saw it 
yesterday, didn’t you. Well, you 
will not recognise it after a day or 
two if the rain continues. And 
from the verandah you will hear it 
roaring like the ocean.” 

Later on he said— 

“T rather wish I hadn’t filled 
up my reservoir so full with flume- 
water. It never struck me to 
make allowances for the rain com- 
ing, idiot that Iam. But there is 
a good deal of sepage going on, 
and I thought I might as well fill 
it up to just below the overflow.” 

“You are not anxious about 
it?” she asked, kindly. 

“No; no,” he said, cheerfully ; 
‘but I shall go out early to-morrow 
morning and raise the flood-gate, 
just to be well on the safe side, 
One can’t be too careful about 
reservoirs, They are the very 
devil if the dam bursts. But 
mine is as solid as a fortress. I’d 
stake my life on that. I worked 
like ten navvies over that earth 
dam. I used to feel rather like 
that man in Victor Hugo’s ‘Toilers 
of the Sea.’ Do you remember 
how he slaved over his self-imposed 
task ?” 

“Poor old Bob,” she said, bend- 
ing over him, and speaking in a 
gentler voice than was her wont, 
“and you are not in the least fit 
for such hard work. I believe you 
have worn yourself out; and all 
for me, and I, if you only knew, 
so little worthy of it.” 

“T wanted our little ranch to 
be just as compact as possible,” he 
said, “so that I might offer to you 
the best I could in this distant 
land. As for myself, I am _ per- 
fectly well, now you've come out 
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to me: only I am always wishing 
that I could have made a home 
for you in the old country. I 
never forget it whatever I am 
doing.” 

He seemed to be waiting for an 
answer, but Hilda was silent, and 
when at last she spoke, it was 
about her seven callers, and the 
next moment there was a terrible 
blast of wind, and the door was 
blown in and hurled with a crash 
to the ground. After that, their 
whole attention was taken up in 
trying to keep out the rain and in 
securing the windows, and at last, 
worn out with their long watch, 
they slept. 

Hilda dreamed of England, and 
of everything she had left there. 
And she dreamed that she heard 
Robert saying, “ And next year 
there will be the lemons to be 
cured.” ‘ Next year,” she answered, 
and her heart sank. 

Robert dreamed of the eight 
acres of olives ruined by the floods 
three years ago, and of his own 
ranch situated so safely on the 
hill-slope, and of his reservoir. 
He dreamed he was still working 
at it, still strengthening the earth 
dam, and still scraping out the 
cafion so as to have room for about 
five hundred thousand gallons of 
water. 

“It?s nearly done,” he said; 
“about three weeks more and then 
I'm through with it.” 

At six o’clock he woke up with 
a start, and found the storm un- 
abated in strength and fury. Then 
once more he remembered about 
his reservoir, and seized with a 
sudden panic, he flung out of the 
house, and fighting his way through 
the rain and wind, crossed the 
ranch and tore up the trail which 
led to the reservoir. 

For one second he stood para- 
lysed. 

The water was just beginning to 
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flow over the earth dam. He had 
come too late, and he knew it. 
He lifted a piece of iron piping 
which lay there at hand, and he 
tried to knock out the flood-gate, 
but the mischief was done. In 
less than ten minutes the water 
had cut a hole five feet deep in the 
dam, and was rushing down the 
ranch, carving for itself a gully 
which widened and deepened every 
second, 

In the blinding rain and wind 
Robert Strafford stood helpless and 
watched the whole of the dam give 
way: he watched the water tearing 
madly over the best part of his 
ranch: he saw numbers of his 
choicest lemon-trees rooted up and 
borne away : he saw the labour of 
weeks and months flung, as it were, 
in his face. And he was helpless. 
It was all over in half an hour, and 
still he lingered there, as though 
rooted to the spot,—drenched by 
the rain and blown by the wind, 
and unconscious of everything 
except this bitter disappointment. 
And then when his mind began to 
work again, he thought of Hilda: 
how it was through him that she 
had left her home and her sur- 
roundings and all her many in- 
terests, and had come to him to 
this far-off country, to this loveless 
land, to this starved region—yes, 
to this starved region, where 
people were longing and pining 
for even a passing throb of the old 
life, for even a glance at a Devon- 
shire lane or a Surrey hill; for 
some old familiar scene of beauty 
or some former sensation of mental 
or artistic satisfaction ; for some- 
thing—no matter what—but just 
something from the old country 
which would feel like the touch 
of a loved hand on a bowed head. 
He was holding out his arms, and 
his heart and whole being were 
leaping towards the blessed land 
which had nurtured him: even as 
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tiny children cry out for their 
mother, and can be comforted and 
satisfied by her alone. Ah, his 
thoughts of and his desires for his 
old home had broken down the 
barrier of control, and were tear- 
ing idly onwards like that raging 
torrent yonder. And the more he 
desired it and thought of it, all the 
more bitterly did he reproach him- 
self for taking Hilda away from 
it, for urging her to come and cut 
herself off from the things most 
worth having in life—and for 
what? To share his exile, and 
his loneliness, and his failure. 
That was all he had to offer her, 
and he might have known it from 
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the beginning, and if he could not 
save himself, at least he might 
have spared her. 

At last he turned away sud- 
denly, and, battling with the 
storm, made his way home, 
Hilda ran out to meet him, 

“Robert,” she said, seeing his 
pale face, “I’ve been so anxious— 
what has happened !—what is the 
matter?” 

“Do you hear that noise?” he 
said, excitedly ; ‘“‘do you hear the 
roar of that torrent? It is our 
reservoir let loose over our ranch. 
How do you like having married 
a man who has failed in every- 
thing ?” 


CHAPTER V.—DOWN BY THE RIVER. 


All through that most miserable 
day Hilda gave him the best of 
her sympathy and kindness; but 
even her best was poor of quality 
and scant of quantity, and it did 
not avail to rouse him from his 
despair. She was too new to Cali- 
fornia life to understand the whole 
meaning of the morning’s misfor- 
tune, and apart from this, her 
power of comforting lacked the 
glow and warmth of passionate 
attachment. Still, she gave to 
her uttermost farthing, but noth- 
ing she could do or say had the 
effect of helping him. He crouched 
by the fire, a broken man seem- 
ingly, now and again piling on the 
sumac-roots, and sometimes glanc- 
ing at her as she passed to and fro 
busy with the affairs of their little 
household. She served the mid- 
day meal and urged him to break 
his fast, but he shook his head, 
and drew nearer to the fire. At 
about three o’clock there was a 
lull in the storm, and the rain 
ceased. 

Hilda, who was feeling utterly 
wretched and perplexed, went out 





to the verandah and listened to the 
roar of the river, and saw a silver 
streak in the valley which two 
days before had been perfectly 
dry. She had laughed when she 
was told that the sandy waste 
yonder was the great river. Now, 
looking at it, she was seized with 
a strong desire to go down and 
stand near it, and she was just 
debating in her mind whether she 
could leave Robert, and whether 
she could get through the day 
without some kind of distraction, 
—no matter what, but something 
to brace her up a little,—when 
she saw a figure coming up the 
hill, and at once recognised Ben 
Overleigh. A strong feeling of 
relief and hope took possession of 
her. Ben would stay with Robert 
whilst she went out and saw what 
there was to be seen, and then 
she would come back refreshed in 
mind and body. He would know 
how to comfort Robert, and as for 
herself, she was quite conscious 
that she brightened up in his 
presence, and felt less hopeless too 
about this lonely ranch life when 
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she remembered that he was a 
neighbour and their friend. 

“Well,” he said, greeting her, 
“and so you've seen a typical 
Oalifornian rain-storm. I tell you, 
you are lucky to be on the hill. I 
shouldn’t wonder if there was a 
great deal of damage done in the 
valley. And the storm is not over 
yet. This is only a lull, but I 
thought I would just come over 
to see how things have been going 
with you. Where is Bob?” 

“Bob is inside crouching over 
the fire,” she said. 

“He should take you down to 
see the river,” Ben said. “Itisa 
tremendous sight.” 

“T half thought of going by my- 
self,” she said, gloomily, “if only 
for the sake of a little distraction. 
Bob is in trouble; we are both in 
trouble. The reservoir burst this 
morning.” 

“Good heavens!” said Ben, 
“and you talk of it as though 
your bandbox had burst, and that 
was all.” 

She darted an indignant glance 
at him as he opened the door 
hastily and went into the house. 
He laid his hands heavily on Bob’s 
shoulders and said, ‘“‘ Cheer up, old 
man, I’ve come to smoke a pipe 
with you.” 

“ Ben, old fellow,” Robert Straf- 
ford said, looking up, and feeling 
the comfort of his presence at once. 

There was no talk between them: 
they sat together by the fireside, 
whilst Hilda lingered outside on 
the verandah. 

At last Robert spoke. 

“My best trees are gone,” he 
said, half-dreamily ; “the best part 
of my ranch is ruined.” 

“We'll redeem it,” Ben answered, 
“you and I together.” 

Robert shook his head. 

“There’s no redeeming it,” he 
said, quietly ; “I’ve made another 
failure of my life, and dragged the 
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girl into it this time. And I can’t 
forgive myself, And she has been 
so good and patient all through this 
wretched day. She has not come 
out to anything very gay, has she?” 

In the moment Ben’s thoughts 
turned sympathetically to Hilda, 
and he regretted his hasty words, 
No; Bob was right: she had not 
come out to anything very gay: a 
barren life, a worn-out worker, and 
a ruined ranch, — not a particu- 
larly sumptuous marriage portion 
for any one. 

“T think I shall take her down 
to the river,” he said, suddenly. 
‘She half wanted to go, and it is 
not safe for her alone.” 

Robert nodded as though in ap- 
proval, and showed no further in- 
terest in outside things. Ben saw 
that he was best alone, and slipped 
out quietly, having asked no ques- 
tions about the reservoir. But he 
soon saw for himself that the finest 
part of Robert’s ranch was a scene 
of desolation, and his heart ached 
for his friend. Then he came round 
to the honeysuckle verandah and 
saw Hilda still standing there. 
She looked utterly listless and de- 
pressed. o 

“May I take you down to the 
river?” he asked, in his own kind 
way. ‘Bob is best alone, and the 
walk will do you good. Put on 
some thick boots, for the mud is 
something awful. You don’t mind 
heavy walking ?” 

‘No, indeed,” she answered, 
eagerly; “I shall be glad to 
come.” 

In a few minutes they were 
making their way down to the 
valley, now sticking in the mud, 
and now going valiantly onwards 
without interruption. At first Ben 
could not bring himself to speak of 
the trouble which had befallen his 
friend ; he felt as though Hilda did 
not understand, or as though she 
did not care. And yet it was im- 
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possible that she did not care. No, 
she was, so he argued, probably one 
of those reserved characters who 
keep their emotions in an iron safe, 
proof against all attacks. But at 
last he could no longer keep silent 
on the subject which was uppermost 
in his thoughts. 

“Tt is a most disastrous affair, 
this bursting of the reservoir,” he 
said. “Bob slaved like a nigger 
at that earth dam. I never saw 
any fellow work so hard. And 
there never was a doubt in our 
minds about it being as firm as a 
rock, He has not told me a word 
about it yet, and I did not like to 
ask. He will tell me in his own 
time.” 

“ He had filled the reservoir too 
full,” Hilda said, in her grating 
voice. ‘I can’t imagine why he 
did such a ridiculous thing when 
he knew the rain was coming. And 
then there was some trouble about 
the flood-gate. It wouldn’t act 
properly. That is how it has oc- 
curred—at least so he told me. 
Day after day he put off looking 
after that flood-gate until it was 
too late. I am dreadfully sorry 
about it all, but I can’t think why 
he did not take proper precautions, 
I would not say that to him, of 
course, but it seems to me that it 
might have been prevented if——” 

“Tf Bob had not been utterly 
worn out,” said Ben, brusquely. 

* Well, it is altogether most un- 
fortunate,” she said, indifferently. 

Ben glanced at her keenly, 
scarcely knowing how to control 
his indignation at her cold criti- 
cism of his friend. He was trying 
to make out what manner of woman 
she really was, trying to divine 
what kind of heart she had, and 
what degree of intelligence; for 
she apparently did not realise the 
seriousness of the disaster, and 
talked of it as though it were 
something outside her, in the 
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consequences of which she had no 
part. 

“T scarcely think this is the 
moment for criticism,” he said, 
suddenly; “it is the moment 
for generous sympathy. Bob will 
need everything we can give him 
of help and kindness.” 

** Do you suppose I don’t know 
that?” she asked, coldly. “Do 
you imagine that I am intending 
to make things harder for him? 
What do you suppose I am?” 

‘I suppose you are what you 
are,” Ben answered, in his quiet 
deliberate way—‘‘a new-comer to 
California ignorant of our lives out 
here, our struggles, our weeks and 
months and years of unaccustomed 
toil, and our great anxieties, and 
our great disasters. Your ranch 
is practically ruined. All those 
trees would have borne splendid 
lemons next year. Bob has tended 
them with special care. Now they 
are swept away. The part of your 
ranch which is left uninjured by 
the bursting of the reservoir is the 
newly planted part. About two 
or three months ago I myself 
helped Bob to put in the trees. 
And now he will have to begin 
all over again. And it is just 
crushing.” 

He paused for a moment, and 
even in the midst of his exasper- 
ation at her indifference, and in 
spite of his sympathy with Bob, 
he felt a rush of kindly feeling 
towards her. There she was 
amongst them in a foreign land, 
with none of her own people and 
none of her former interests,—no, 
she had not come out to anything 
very cheerful: and at twenty-four, 
and three weeks married, one has 
a right to expect some satisfaction 
out of life. 

“But I am not a very gay 
companion,” he said, with sudden 
cheeriness, ‘You have had enough 
sadness for one day, and here am I 
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doing my level best to add to it. 
Holles always says that if I had 
chosen, I could have written an ad- 
mirable Book of Lamentations.” 

“He is a most amusing boy,” 
Hilda said, smiling, in spite of 
herself. 

“One day when he is in good 
form you must make him tell you 
his adventures on a fishing expedi- 
tion,” said Ben. ‘“ And some day 
you must ask him about his famous 
quarrel with the ear-trumpet lady 
—your only neighbour. He does 
just what he likes with us all, 
and we're ridiculously fond of him. 
That is his place right over there, 
across the river. And now what 
do you think of the river? Stay, 
let me go first and test the way 
across the meadows, and you must 
follow exactly in my footsteps, and 
we will get up to the very bank 
of the torrent. Don’t choose your 
own path. The ground is fear- 
fully soft, and you may be mired 
if you’re not careful. Would you 
rather not go?” 

‘Indeed not,” she said, eagerly ; 
“T am ready for anything.” 

She had forgotten all her troubles 
and depression, and, buoyant with 
vitality and eagerness, followed 
after him, calling out sometimes 
when he looked back, “I’m all 
right, Mr Overleigh.” 

At last they stood together by 
the side of the river, and were able 
to see the wholesale destruction 
which the storm had wrought. 
Three days ago there had been no 
water in the river; now there was 
a raging torrent which was cutting 
down the banks, tearing up the 
trees, and bearing them away in 
fierce triumph. 

First the topmost branches of a 
fine sycamore shuddered slightly ; 
then they trembled, and those who 
were watching them knew that 
the tree was doomed. Then the 
roots cracked and groaned, and 
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something snapped. And the tree 
fell. Perhaps there was a moment 
of resistance even then—but all in 
vain, The torrent rushed on its 
victim with redoubled fury, and 
whirled it away. 

There is a sad fascination in 
watching such a scene as this. 
You feel you must wait to see 
whether that tree yonder will be 
spared. You do not think it pos- 
sible that it too will yield to the 
enemy. The others went, but they 
were fragile and unstable. This 
one surely will have the strength 
to withstand all attacks. You 
watch, and you turn away per- 
haps to see the bank a few yards 
farther down cave in and dis- 
appear; or it may be that you 
yourself have to step back and 
save yourself from slipping down 
with the ground which has given 
way. You hearacrash—and there 
is your tree fallen. You feel like 
holding out your arms to help a 
friend. You feel the despair of 
knowing that you cannot help. 
The torrent seizes your tree, at- 
tacks it with overwhelming force, 
and sweeps it onwards, onwards. 
And you linger there, remember- 
ing sadly that there is one tree 
less in a barren land, where every 
green branch is dearly prized ; one 
tree less in that belt of green in 
the valley, so soothing and restful 
to the eye through all the months 
of the year. 

Hilda could not leave the spot. 
She was so excited and interested, 
and so concerned at seeing the 
trees rooted up, that Ben began to 
wonder whether he would ever get 
her home again ; and indeed every 
moment something fresh was occur- 
ring to attract their attention. 
Now a window and now a door tore 
past, and now a great olive-tree, and 
now a pig, and now a pump. 

‘We must be starting for home,” 
he said at last. ‘The storm will 
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be coming on again. Do you see 
those threatening clouds yonder ? 
My word, there has been a tre- 
mendous deal of damage done 
already, and we've not finished 
with it yet. I hope to goodness 
none of those boys have suffered. 
Their land lies so low, and this 
river is cutting away the country 
right and left.” 

She turned to him with sudden 
eagerness. 

“Tt’s tremendously exciting,” 
she said, clasping her hands over 
her head and drawing a long 
breath. “If you have not seen 
anything of the kind before, it 
works you up to a terrible pitch. 
I don’t know exactly what it 
makes one feel like: one does not 
think of oneself or one’s own con- 
cerns—one just watches and won- 
ders.” 

“Come,” he said, looking at her 
with fresh interest, for her eager- 
ness and animation were giving an 
added charm to her personality. 
“Come, before we are caught by 
the rain. Robert will be anxious.” 

“ Robert will be anxious,” she 
echoed, dreamily, and at once the 
brightness faded from her face. 
It was as though some sudden 
remembrance had quenched her 
vitality and her interest. She fol- 
lowed Ben over the meadows, and 
when they had gained the road 
safely she glanced at the scene they 
had left and then turned slowly 
homewards. There was something 
in her manner which forbade con- 
versation, and Ben walked by her 
side, twirling his great moustaches, 
and wondering how things would 
eventually work themselves out 
between Robert and herself. His 
own feelings towards her this after- 
noon were a curious mixture of 
resentment and attraction. He 
was almost angry with himself for 
being attracted towards her, but 
he could not help admiring her 
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face and her strength and her 
whole bearing. She stalked by his 
side like a young panther. She 
was as strong as he was—stronger 
perhaps —and with more vitality 
in her little finger than poor old 
Bob in his whole tired body. 

At last she spoke. 

‘“* Mr Overleigh,” she said, “ you 
and Robert have been great friends 
together for a long time now ?” 

“Why, yes,” he answered, bright- 
ly. ‘This is the land of friend- 
ships, you know.” 

*“‘T am glad to hear it is the land 
of something beautiful,” she said, 
bitterly. 

‘Does it frown to you so very 
much ?” he asked, kindly. 

“Yes,” she answered, almost 
fiercely. ‘ Terribly.” 

“But if we have a beautiful 
spring, you will think differently 
of it,” he said. 

“No, no,” she replied, standing 
still for the moment; ‘nothing 
could make me like it, It isn’t 
only the scenery—it’s everything: 
the isolation, the fearful distance 
from home, the absence of stimulus. 
One doesn’t realise this at home. 
If one only realised it one wouldn’t 
come. Nothing would make one 
come,” she continued, excitedly— 
“neither love nor friendship, nor 
duty nor regret; and as for am- 
bition to carve out a new career 
for oneself — good heavens! if I 
were a man I would rather starve 
in my old career.” 

Her thoughts, till now locked in 
her heart, were leaping into free- 
dom. 

“Oh,” she said, “if you only 
knew what a relief it is to me to 
speak out to some one. I have 
been suffocated these last days, and 
every hour it has been getting worse. 
I’ve written letters—oh, yes, I’ve 
written letters and torn them up 
in despair. The distance is so 
great it paralyses one. You can’t 
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send a chronicle of misery six 
thousand miles. It’s just absurd 
mockery to do it. It’s only a cari- 
cature of yourdepression. It helps 
you a little to write it, and then 
ou must tear it up at once, and 
that’s all the comfort you will 
have out of it. Oh, it is better 
than nothing—anything is better 
than nothing, when one has to 
keep silent, and when some one 
near you is watching constantly 
for your look of approval and 
watching for your word of appro- 
bation, and you can’t give either— 
the only thing you can do is to be 
silent. But when you are able to 
speak out your real thoughts to a 
human being, then you breathe 
again, as I’m breathing now.” 

She paused, and Ben was silent 
too. He did not know what to 
say. 
“But why, why do people 
come here?” she continued; “ what 
do they find here to like? What 
do they get in exchange for all 
they’ve lost? Why, in the name 
of heaven, did Robert settle in 
such a place /—why did you choose 
to come here? Are you going to 
stay here all your lives? Tell me 
what it all means—tell me frankly 
and honestly whether you care for 
your life here, and whether you 
would not throw it up to-morrow 
if you could.” 

“T will tell you what it all 
means,” said Ben, slowly; ‘“‘it 
means that it’s a land and a life 
for men, and not for women. We 
men gain in every particular: no 
more small clerkships for us—no 
more imprisonment in airless offi- 
ces ; but out-of-door freedom, and 
our own lives to ourselves and our 
own land. Thai’s what it all means 
tous. To you women—well 4 

“Well?” she said, impatiently. 

“To you women it is altogether 
something different,” he continued, 
“and unless you all know how to 
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love desperately, there’s nothing to 
redeem the life out here for you.” 

She laughed bitterly. 

“No, apparently nothing,” she 
said. ‘So here, as everywhere, the 
women come off the worst.” 

‘* Tt seems to be so,” he answered, 
reluctantly. 

“Unless we can manage to love 
desperately,” she said, in bitter 
scorn, ‘‘and then even Southern 
California can become a paradise 
tous. Is that what you think?” 

“T think that love and friend- 
ship can make things easier, even 
in a lonely ranch in Southern Cali- 
fornia,” Ben replied. 

“The men are to have eternal 
freedom from airless offices and 
small clerkships, and to enjoy out- 
of-door lives, and revel in the pos- 
session of their ranches,” Hilda 
continued; “and the women are to 
do work to which they have never 
been accustomed at home, are to 
drudge and drudge day after day 
in an isolated place without a soul 
to talk to, and their only compen- 
sation. is to love desperately. A 
pretty picture indeed! Oh well, 
it is folly of me to talk of it, per- 
fect folly, and to you of all people, 
Bob’s friend.” 

** Better to Bob’s friend than to 
Bob himself,” Ben said, quietly. 

She glanced up at him. There 
was something so soft in his voice 
whenever he spoke of Robert. 
Hilda was touched. 

“You are anxious on Robert’s 
behalf?” she said. 

“Yes,” he answered, simply, “I 
am.” 

They walked on in silence for a 
few minutes, 

‘You see, we have been such 
close friends,” he said, “and I 
nursed him through a bad illness, 
and learned to look upon him as 
my own property. He came into 
my life, too, at a time when I 
was desolate The world seemed 
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a desert to me. But Bob held out 
his hand and helped me along to a 
green place. I’ve found many green 
places since then.” 

“With such a close friendship 
as that, you must surely resent 
my presence out here,” Hilda said, 
tentatively. 

“Yes,” he said, staunchly, “I 
resent it most deeply, if you do not 
make him happy.” 

Hilda smiled. 
candour : 
about him. 

They had reached the road which 
led up to her house. 

“Good-bye,” he said; ‘I won’t 
come in just now. I must make 


She liked his 
she liked everything 
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my way back whilst it is still fine, 
Tell Bob I'll be in to-morrow.” 

She stood watching him for a 
moment, and then she went home, 

As she opened the door, her hus- 
band came forward to greet her, 
with a smile of love and welcome 
on his face, Everything was ready 
for her: the cloth was laid, the 
food was cooked, the kettle was 
boiling, there were fresh flowers 
on the table. 

“Oh, Robert,” she said, warmly, 
“and you’ve done everything for 
me, and you so tired with the day’s 
trouble.” 

“ Hush,” he said, smiling sadly, 
‘the day’s trouble is past.” 


CHAPTER VI.—ATTRACTION AND REPULSION, 


There were three days more of 
incessant rain and wind, and then 
the storm ceased, and the sun 
shone brightly. On the morning 
of the second fine day a waggon 
drove up to Hilda’s house, and 


Holles got off, leaving Ben in 
charge of the horses. 

“We called in to see if we could 
do anything for you in the village,” 
he said, when Hilda opened the 
door to him. 


“T should be ever so much 
obliged if you would bring me a 
sack of flour,” she said; ‘‘I have 
just come to the end of my supply. 
Robert did not want to send our 
horses in yet. He says the roads 
are not safe.” 

‘No, I don’t suppose they are,” 
said Holles. ‘“ But if you had been 
living on preserved pine-apples and 
empty coal-oil tins for the last 
week or ten days, you would be 
willing to risk a good deal for the 
sake of some flour or a piece of 
Porter House steak. We fellows 
over the river have been starving. 
Empty coal-oil tins and preserved 
pine-apples are not very fattening, 


are they? But there, I mustn’t 
grumble. We managed to get over 
to Ben one day, and he gave us 
one of his skinniest fowls in ex- 
change for a large jar of my best 
marmalade. There was nothing 
on the fowl: but there never is any- 
thing on Ben’s fowls, so we weren’t 
disappointed. Only for goodness 
sake don’t tell that to him. He’s 
awfully touchy on the subject!” 
Hilda laughed, and asked about 
the damages done by the storm on 
the other side of the river. 
“Graham has come off very 
badly,” Holles answered. ‘“ His 
house was taken clean away, and 
three acres of his best olives 
are completely ruined. We have 
some fearful cuts on our land, and 
the poor devil of a Chinaman who 
had his kitchen-garden half a mile 
away from our place has lost 
everything—cabbages, asparagus, 
pigtail, and all. Graham is living 
with us just now, and he says he 
must have something to eat to 
keep up his spirits. So I said I'd 
risk my valuable life for the good 
of the whole community. The 
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waggon and horses are Ben’s. 
After I got across the river, I 
went and stormed at him until he 
hitched up. He did not want to 
come with me, and began swearing 
at me in that poetical fashion of 
his until I referred casually to the 
skinny fowls raised on his ranch, 
and then he said: ‘Hold hard, 
Jesse, I’ll come with you.’ So we 
are off together, and if you don’t 
hear anything more of us, you will 
know that we have found a muddy 
grave!” 

“Good-bye,” Hilda said. “I 
hope you will come safely back, 
bringing my flour and the mail. 
And some day I want you to tell 
me about your experiences with the 
ear-trumpet lady.” 

“All right,” sang out Holles, 
cheerily. ‘And now good-bye.” 

He stood for a moment looking 
down like a shy boy. 

“We fellows are all so sorry 
about the reservoir,” he said, kind- 
ly. “If there is anything we can 
do to help old Bob, we’re all ready 
and wiliing.” 

He was off quickly after that, 
and Hilda watched him jump into 
the waggon and take possession of 
the reins. Then he cracked the 
big black snake and started away 
in grand style. 

“Confound you, Holles!” Ben 
said, as they rattled over the roads. 
“Do drive carefully. You will be 
landing us in one of those holes ; 
ll take the lines. I don’t want 
the waggon smashed up and the 
horses lamed.” 

“T’m sorry, old man,” Holles re- 
plied, cheerfully. ‘I'll promise to 
be careful, but I cannot possibly 
let you drive. I always feel like 
going to my own funeral when you 
handle the whip. Here, get up, 
boys. Don’t be frightened of the 
mud, We're not going to stick 
yet. Get up, boys! But, by Jove, 
Ben, the roads are heavy.” 
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“‘They are not fit for travelling 
yet,” Ben answered. “But you 
worried me into coming. It’s better 
to give in to you and have peace.” 

“Grumble away as much as you 
like,” Holles answered ; “I would 
rather have any amount of your 
grumblings than one of your fowls. 
What on earth do you do to your 
fowls to turn them out so thin? 
You might make your fortune by 
exhibiting them. They’re quite 
unique !” 

“Don’t chatter so much, and 
look out where you are going,” 
said Ben, pretending not to notice 
Jesse’s chaff. 

Holles laughed, and drove on 
silently for a few minutes. Then 
he said— 

“That’s a bad piece of luck 
about Bob Strafford’s reservoir. 
Poor fellow! He will take it 
dreadfully to heart. And I am 
sorry for her too. It must be 
lonely for her in this part of the 
country.” 

Ben made no answer. 

‘‘T can’t for the life of me under- 
stand about women,” Holles con- 
tinued. “If I were a fine girl like 
that, nothing on earth would in- 
duce me to come out to this kind 
of life. Any one can see that she 
is out of place here.” 

“The women have a bad time 
of it in a new country,” Ben said, 
slowly. “If you talk to any one 
of them, it is nearly always the 
same story, home-sickness and de- 
solation, desolation and home-sick- 
ness. I remember last year up 
north meeting such a handsome 
woman. Her husband had made 
quite a good thing out of Lima 
beans, and they had everything 
they wanted. But she told me 
that she did not know how to 
live through the first ten years of 
home-sickness.” 

“That’s a cheerful prospect for 
Mrs Strafford,” said Holles. 
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‘She will probably work her way 
through, as they all do,” answered 
Ben. ‘Women are wonderful 
creatures.” 

“You always have something to 
say for women,” said Holles. ‘You 
ought to go back to the old coun- 
try and help them get the suffrage 
and all that sort of thing. You 
are lost to them out here. How 
my maiden aunt, who only lives 
for the cause, as she calls it, would 
adore you !” 

Ben smiled, 
quietly— 

“ Robert’s ranch has been put 
back at least three years. I don’t 
suppose Mrs Strafford realises that 
yet. But it is very hard on her, 
and cruel for him. He has worked 
untiringly, poor chap, and used 
every means in his power to reach 
success. Well, I simply can’t speak 
of it, Jesse. It chokes me. Look 
out now. There’s something ahead. 
Don’t go an inch out of the road, 
or we shall get mired.” 

As they came nearer they saw 
that a cart, heavily laden with large 
bales of hay, had stuck in the mud. 
Two men were leading the horses 
away. 

“Can we pass?” Ben asked of 
them. 

“There’s just enough room to 
manage it,” one of them answered. 

“We'll try for it,” said Holles. 
“Get up, boys!” 

They might have been able to 
creep past in safety, but that one 
of the team shied at the bales of 
hay, and swerved about three feet 
from the road. In an instant the 
horses were plunging in the mud, 
and the spring-waggon had sunk 
up to the hubs. Ben took the black 
snake and whipped up the poor 
brutes, and, together with Holles, 
shouted, coaxed, and swore. 

But they had gone down so 
deep that they could not free 
themselves, They plunged and 


and then said, 
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paddled and struggled hard to drag 
out the waggon, until at last one 
of them, more faint-hearted than 
the other, gave up trying and be- 
gan nibbling the grass. 

Ben and Holles jumped down, 
and walked very gingerly over the 
soft ground, which in the neigh- 
bourhood of the horses’ hoofs was 
precisely like pea-soup. They 
unhitched the animals, who then 
sprang forward and gained firm 
footing once more. There they 
stood tired and panting, their long 
tails looking like house-painter’s 
brushes steeped in rich brown 
colouring. 

**T won’t be worried again into 
bringing my team out so soon 
after a storm,” said Ben, half hum- 
orously, as he stroked both the 
horses. “They don’t care about 
a mud bath.” 

“It won’t hurt them,” answered 
Holles. “In fact it is a capital 
thing for the health. My maiden 
aunt used to go every year to 
Karlsbad for the mud baths, and 
after the tenth season she really 
began to feel the benefit of them. 
All the same, Ben, I’m glad we 
had not to dig out the horses. 
That is the very devil. Now for 
the waggon. I have a brilliant 
idea.” 

He saw a rope in the hay cart, 
and at once possessed himself of it. 
He fastened it to the pole of their 
own waggon and attached it to 
the horses. Then once more Ben 
cracked the black snake, and the 
horses, being now on solid ground, 
tugged and tugged, and at last 
pulled out the waggon. 

‘You ought to thank your stars 
you had me with you,” said Holles, 
as they started on their way 
again. ‘I’m so wonderfully in- 
genious.” 

He drove into the village in 
grand style, much elated that he 
and Ben had come off so easily. 
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A great many men were gathered 
together at the grocery-store which 
was also the post-office, and horses 
and buggies of every description 
were crowding the road: most of 
the horses looked as though they 
had been mired, and several of 
them wore an air of depression 
born of wounded pride. Others 
obviously did not care whether or 
not their appearance was changed 
for the worse, and received with 
stolid indifference the various un- 
complimentary remarks bestowed 
on their tails. 

This was the first time of meet- 
ing since the great storm, and 
every one had something to tell 
about his own experiences. There 
was anxiety expressed about the 
enormous earth dam of the Nagales 
reservoir which supplied the 
Flume. If it had burst, as some 
one reported, untold-of damage 
would have been done; and more- 
over, the whole water-supply for 
the summer months’ irrigating 
would have been wasted. This 
was a terrible prospect, and especi- 
ally so after a long drought of 
exceptional severity. But the 
postmaster, who was busy distrib- 
uting the accumulation of several 
days’ mail, said there was no truth 
in the report. 

“T wish there was no truth in 
the news about poor old Strafford’s 
dam,” said some one. “Can’t you 
contradict it, Overleigh ?” 

Ben shook his head. 

“It is only too true,” he said, 
sorrowfully. 

“Well, it’s a miserable thing 
to happen, and so soon after his 
marriage,” said the post-master. 
“Are you taking his mail, Mr 
Holles ?” 

“Yes,” answered Holles. “Great 
powers! is this cart-load for him ? 
Oh, I see, it’s mostly for his wife. 
What a stunning lot of papers! 
By Jove! I wish my people would 
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send me some. The only thing I 
ever get from the old country is 
‘The Young Christian at Home.’ 
And Lauderdale gets ‘The Chris- 
tian Household.’ No wonder we’re 
always depressed. Here, stay a 
moment, Ben. I’m not through 
with the shopping. I’ve nearly 
forgotten Mrs Strafford’s sack of 
flour. And I want a tin of oysters. 
Graham is so upset about losing 
his three acres of olives that he 
says the only possible thing to 
help him is boiled oysters on toast. 
Well now, I’m about ready.” 

With a greeting here and a nod 
there, the two friends drove off. 
Ben took the reins, and Holles 
sorted the mail, and seemed greatly 
interested in the outsides of Mrs 
Strafford’s newspapers and maga- 
zines, and in their insides too, for 
he held each one up to the light, 
looking through it as though 
through a telescope. 

‘Well, I wish they were for 
me,” he said, as he pushed them 
away and lit his pipe. “But I 
don’t grudge them to her. I dare- 
say she is terribly home-sick for 
old England: and the mail will 
cheer her up. Somehow or other 
I feel sorry for her—don’t you, 
Ben? What do you think of 
her?” 

“T don’t know,” 
slowly. 

And he spoke the truth. He 
had thought of her constantly ever 
since his long walk and talk with 
her. He recalled her fierce dis- 
tress, her sudden breaking down of 
the barrier of reserve, her cry of 
relief at being able to speak openly 
about the isolation and unattrac- 
tiveness of the life and land. He 
remembered every word she had 
said —he remembered every ges- 
ture. In turning the whole matter 
over in his mind, he was torn by 
several conflicting feelings: sym- 
pathy with her suffering, indigna- 
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tion with himself for being able 
to sympathise at all with her, re- 
sentment against her for her cold 
criticism of Robert in the very 
midst of his distress, a growing 
suspicion that her nature had noth- 
ing to offer of tender love and 
passionate devotion, and an uneasy 
consciousness that in spite of all 
this, and in spite of his loyal and 
long attachment to poor old Bob, 
there was something about her 
personality which attracted him 
immensely —something gallant in 
her bearing, and something irre- 
sistible in her appearance. He 
could not but admire her, and he 
hated himself for it. 

He did not listen to Jesse 
Holles’s chatter, and he looked with 
indifference at the country smiling 
now in serene sunshine, and at the 
softened lights on the mountains. 
Holles tried to draw his attention 
to a few blades of grass springing 
up on the roadside, and as they 
neared Robert’s house he glanced 
down into the valley and exclaimed 
with delight when he saw the 
river glistening like gold. But 
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Ben, usually so susceptible to the 
beauties of nature, and so en- 
thusiastic about the varying charms 
of this wild expanse of scenery 
which he greatly loved, noticed 
nothing. 

Then the sound of a harsh voice 
recalled him from his musings, and 
there stood Hilda 

“So you are back safely,” she 
said, brightly. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Holles, as he handed 
out her letters and papers. ‘“ We 
were badly mired going; but the 
marvel is that we did not sink up 
to our very eyes coming back, 
Your mail is so heavy! But, oh, 
how I envy it! How I should 
enjoy those papers! This is nota 
hint. It is merely an emotional 
observation, which I regret al- 
ready.” 

“You need not regret it,” 
laughed Hilda. ‘I hope you will 
all read my papers.” 

“We'll try,” said Holles, quaint- 

“And here is the sack of 
flour. I will just lift it into the 
house. Itisa perfectly lovely day. 
Spring has come!” 


ly. 


(To be concluded.) 
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In the Capella Feo of SS. Biagio 
and Girolamo at Forli is a fine 
fresco, painted by the great native 
artist Melozzo degli Ambrosoli. 
The picture, crowded with figures, 
represents the miracle wrought by 
St James of Compostella, when he 
recalled into life some hens and 
hares that were already roasted 
for the table at which he sat eat- 
ing. As witnesses of this miracle, 
after the quaint fashion of the 
century, are represented, kneeling, 
Girolamo Riario, the elderly ne- 
phew of Pope Sixtus IV., and his 
wife Caterina Sforza. Bending 
over her, as though to ask an 
explanation of the wonder, is their 
eldest son, who resembles his 
mother—a fine curly-headed lad ; 
while behind her, in the haughty 
pride of virile manhood, leans care- 
lessly against a pillar Giacomo 
Feo, the hotly loved second hus- 
band of Caterina, to whose mem- 
ory this picture was painted by 
her order after his cruel murder. 
Caterina is clad in the modest garb 
of a pilgrim, with staff and shoon ; 
her head is swathed, so that we 
merely see her profile. But what 
a head is this! What splendid 
energy in the large piercing eye, 
the small well-cut mouth, the 
strongly developed chin! How 
beautiful was this woman, even 
in the early thirties, when this 
portrait was limned! How much 
more beautiful must she have 
been when young! No wonder 
that, gifted with every good gift 
of fate, fortune, beauty, intelli- 
gence, she turned the heads of 
her contemporaries, was known as 
la prima donna d’Italia, and has 
left her mark for all time. More- 
over, was she not the ancestress 
of all the Medicean Grand Dukes 


of Tuscany, and hence of all the 
Bourbons from Louis XIII. down- 
ward? It is not surprising that 
such a figure has tempted many a 
biographer’s hand ; but it has been 
reserved for a modern Italian to 
do full justice to this remarkable 
woman, and he has raised to her 
memory a monumental work that 
leaves no room for a future word 
to be said on the subject. In ful- 
filling this pious act in favour of a 
lady often maligned, much mis- 
understood, Count Pasolini almost 
effects a work of expiation. It 
would seem that when the great 
family of Sforza was as yet but 
named Attendoli, inhabiting Co- 
tignola, —a hamlet that lies be- 
twixt Ravenna and Castel Bolog- 
nese,—there arose at the end of 
the fourteenth century a bitter 
feud between the Pasolini and the 
Attendoli, who both desired the 
hand of a rich heiress of those 
parts, The Sforza were conquered 
in the strife. Now that no de- 
scendants of the Sforza remain 
on earth, the direct heir of the 
victor has devoted to the daughter 
of the man to whom his forebears 
did mortal injury, some years of 
earnest study as a species of ata- 
vistic expiation. 


Caterina Sforza is certainly one 
of the most characteristic figures 
of that rich and remarkable epoch, 
the fifteenth century—that great, 
glorious, terrible cinque cento when 
art, war, and adventure seemed to 
reach their zenith. The discovery 
of a new world, and the rapidly 
progressing corruption and disin- 
tegration of the Papal Church, 
were factors which could not fail 
to leave an indelible mark upon 
their age. ‘ihe woman whose 
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eventful life forms the subject 
of this article lived through the 
reigns of three Popes—Sixtus IV., 
Innocent VIII., and Alexander 
VI. Her sister married the Em- 
peror Maximilian II., and she 
herself became, by her marriage 
with Giovanni de’ Medici, the 
ancestress of the later Stuarts, 
of the direct line of the kings of 
France, and of the present King 
of Spain. When the brutal Oxesar 
Borgia was devastating Italy, and 
neither the Duke of Milan nor the 
King of Naples dared oppose him, 
this woman, who knew not the 
word fear, intrenching herself in 
her castle of Forli, defied and 
resisted him. No soldier could 
fight better than she, no strategist 
could better defend and fortify a 
position, and yet she remained 
through all the vicissitudes of her 
most eventful life a true woman 
—beautiful, fascinating, and ad- 
mired. When she died at the 
early age of forty-six, three times 
a widow, she had touched during 
her lifetime the extremes of hu- 
man splendour and human misery. 
Her life is a compendium of that 
strange life of the middle ages 
whose wonderful remains greet 
the eye at every turn in modern 
Italy. Ivy-mantled ruins, mag- 
nificent temples, glorious works 
of art, wild stories of battle and 
of crime, produce upon the mind 
of the student an impression which 
can perhaps be brought into co- 
herence in no better way than by 
the exhaustive study of some one 
central figure, which, like the one 
before us, stands out unique and 
forcible, distinguished from the 
rest by qualities exclusively its 
own. 

Caterina Sforza’s strange indi- 
viduality cannot be properly ap- 
preciated without an account of 
her ancestry, on the father’s side 
at least, for her mother was an 
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obscure personage. Her paternal 
great-grandfather was Giacomo, or 
Giacomuzzo, Attendolo. He was 
born in Cotignola, in the province 
of Faenza in Romagna, of a rich 
and noble family. His mother 
gave birth to twenty-one sons, 
who were all ‘nurtured in such 
a manner that they despised rich 
vestments, delicate food, and soft 
couches; and all had a certain 
valorous vigour of soul and body, 
by which they maintained the repu- 
tation of the family, which they 
often did by deeds of arms.” This 
martial-minded ancestress unques- 
tionably handed down some of her 
qualities to her descendant Cater- 
ina, the most perfect type of the 
Amazon of the middle ages, as 
sung by Boiardo, Ariosto, and 
Tasso. It is narrated that one 
day in the year 1382, as Muzzo 
Attendolo, then thirteen years old, 
was quietly working on his father’s 
land, he heard the sounds of fife 
and drum. These warlike strains 
announced the advent of some 
soldiers belonging to the Company 
of Boldrino da Panicale, who were 
out searching for recruits. ‘Oh, 
Muzzo!” they cried, ‘away with 
the spade, and come with us in 
search of fortune.” Muzzo listened 
to them, hesitated awhile, and then 
flung his spade against a tree, re- 
solved if it adhered there to follow 
the soldiers, but if it dropped to 
the ground, to stay at home. The 
spade, flung by so powerful an 
arm, remained in the tree, and 
Muzzo, helping himself to one of 
his father’s horses, stole off that 
same night and joined the camp. 
After two years he returned to 
visit his family. “I left them 
without taking leave,” he said ; 
“Jet me at least give them the 
satisfaction of knowing that I am 
alive and well.” But he thought, 
spoke, and dreamt only of arms 
and armies, ‘Be then a man-at- 
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arms,” said his father, and, mort- 
gaging a farm, he bought him four 
horses, arms, and accoutrements. 
With these Muzzo set off again, 
taking with him a train of rela- 
tions, young and martial like him- 
self. He was so strong and fierce 
that his comrades speedily be- 
stowed on him the nickname of 
Sforza, per certo indomito vigor 
d’animo, little dreaming how world- 
famous that name was to become. 
Restless by nature, he would listen 
eagerly to the tales told of the 
valiant captains of hisday—Broglie 
di Chieri, Biordo, and Acuto (as 
the Italians call Sir John Hawks- 
wood). “Iam as good as they,” 
he thought; ‘‘can I not drive 
out the strangers who have turned 
Romagna into a lake of blood?” 
For horrible massacres had de- 
vastated the land and filled it 
with terror. Now among the 
Italians who had risen in re- 
volt against the foreign mercen- 
aries Ziberigo di Balbiano was 
conspicuous, and it was he who 
drew Sforza and his Attendoli 
after him to war. Recruiting com- 
panies passed from house to house, 
rousing the youths with tales of 
the pleasures that waited on the 
soldier’s trade, until the fields 
were abandoned to old men and 
women, Sforza joined the “ Com- 
pany of St George,” composed 
entirely of Italians who had sworn 
never to turn their backs upon 
their foreign enemies. Thus it 
was that the fortunes of the House 
of Sforza arose with the new birth 
of Italian valour. And Sforza 
was to prove the greatest and 
most fortunate of these capitani di 
ventura, serving alternately four 
Popes and four kings. On the 
death of Ladislaus of Naples he 
attached himself to his sister, 
Queen Joanna, who “consulted 
him in all matters of importance, 
and treated most familiarly and 
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affectionately” the handsome sol- 
dier. Indeed he became her lover, 
and she created him Commander- 
in-Chief of her troops. But though 
he rose so high, Muzzo always 
retained traces of his peasant 
origin. Thus he knew well the 
value of money, though he used 
it as a means, not an end. He 
never wrote down his accounts, 
but also never made a mistake in 
figures. He could have money 
whenever he needed it, because, 
according to a chronicler of the 
period, ‘‘ of the singular love which 
all the bankers bore to him.” His 
camp discipline was severe: no 
robbing was allowed ; traitors were 
straightway strung up to the near- 
est tree and abandoned to the 
birds of the air. A stain or rust 
on armour or accoutrements pro- 
voked a beating. He who had not 
a fine plume upon his helmet was 
hissed and disgraced. Sforza would 
have his men-at-arms be splendid 
in their equipment. No gambling 
or swearing was permitted. On 
leisure days the captain joined his 
men in gymnastic feats, surpassing 
all in strength and agility. He 
encouraged the reading aloud of 
tales of chivalry, and offered re- 
wards for translations of the war- 
like histories of Greece and Rome. 
The art of writing he never mas- 
tered. If he needed to communicate 
he would dictate, signing his 
letters with a cipher he had in- 
vented while shut up in the Castel 
del Ovo at Naples. He employed 
no clerks but friars, saying they 
were the best spies, for under the 
excuse of religion they could go 
anywhere. ‘ Have you three ene- 
mies?” he said. ‘‘ Make peace 
with the first, a truce with the 
second, then come down with all 
your might on the third and smash 
him well.” In battle he was rash. 
Often his soldiers had, like those 
of Victor Emmanuel, to rush after 
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him into the thick of combat, 
forcing him with oaths and tears 
‘to save himself. He contended 
that a good soldier must look out 
for a good cause and not fight 
for pay only, yet he should never 
exult at the death of his enemies. 
Observant of all religious forms, 
and hearing mass daily, he yet 
objected to all exaggerations, 
deeming it “hypocrisy and stu- 
pidity to bother the Almighty with 
long ceremonies.” His matrimonial 
relations were, to say the least, 
irregular. Francesco, his heir and 
mental successor, was the son of 
one of his mistresses. 

In January 1424, Sforza, then 
aged fifty-five, was fighting a battle 
at the mouth of the river Pescara, 
when suddenly a strong north wind 
sprang up, the sea rolled heavily, 
and the river rose. Certain of his 
squadrons had remained on the far- 
ther bank, afraid to pass. Sforza, 
who had already crossed, signed to 
them to come on, and when they 
still hesitated, dashed into the 


stream to encourage them. Half- 
way across he looked back, and saw 
that his favourite page, who had 


followed him, was sinking. “ Ah, 
poor boy !” he cried, “is there no 
one to help you?” and leaning 
sideways from his horse, he caught 
him by the hair. But in so doing 
he had jerked the reins—the horse, 
a fiery young charger, reared, and 
caught his heels in the river-mud, 
causing his rider to lose his seat. 
Impeded by his heavy armour, 
Sforza was unable to regain the 
shore, drowning just where the 
impetuous current of the river 
joined the billows of the sea. Twice 
his mailed hands were seen to clasp 
themselves together above the 
waves. No one dared brave the 
raging flood to rescue him. All 
this took place just when the vic- 
tory was all but certain, for the 
enemy had been driven back into 
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the walls of Pescara. At that 
moment a soldier, pale and gasp- 
ing, ran up to Francesco Attendolo, 
and told him of his father’s fate, 
Instantly on every side arose lam- 
entations and cries of discourage- 
ment. Francesco, unmoved, con- 
tinued to fight until the victory 
was assured. A few hours after 
he sought the fatal flood, crossing 
it in a crazy little boat, and row- 
ing with an oar he had rudely 
shaped from the branch of a tree, 
Kneeling bareheaded, unmoved by 
the darts which the enemy, who 
caught sight of him, directed at 
his frail bark, he pushed to the 
opposite bank, where the old sol- 
diers of Sforza crowded weeping 
around him. “ Be faithful to me,” 
he said, “as you have been to my 
father ; follow me, and with God’s 
help I will lead you to glory and 
fortune. They accepted his offer 
then and there. But of the first 
great Sforza’s body no trace was 
ever found. 

Francesco’s first move was to 
offer his services to Joanna of 
Naples. The queen came riding 
out to meet the returning army. 
Scarcely did she catch sight of 
him than she burst into tears. 
“Oh Sforza, Sforza!” she cried, 
“at least your name shall live. 
You shall be Francesco Sforza; 
this shall be the name of your 
brothers and your sons until all 
time.” Such was the origin of the 
great and noble name. 

Francesco retained no trace of 
the rusticity which had character- 
ised his father. A distinguished 
soldier, he had already won twenty- 
two battles. More than once he 
might have been made prisoner; 
but when he appeared his presence 
carried all before it, his enemies 
threw down their weapons and 
hailed him “the common father of 
all men-at-arms.” Like his sire, he 
held before his mental vision one 
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constant aim. His was to acquire 
a crown. What valour and suc- 
cess in arms had initiated matri- 
mony completed. Bianca Maria, 
daughter of Filippo Maria, the last 
of the Visconti, brought him the 
rights and privileges of an ancient 
and princely name. The death 
of Filippo Maria found Francesco 
Sforza and his wife at Francesco’s 
ancestral home of Cotignola. With 
4000 horse- and 2000 foot-soldiers 
he instantly set off for Cremona, 
which was his wife’s by right of 
dowry. Filippo’s widow, Maria of 
Savoy, was still living ; but Bianca, 
the wife of Sforza, was not her 
daughter. Her mother was Agnese 
del Maino, a mistress of the late 
duke. It must always be borne 
in mind that in the middle ages 
the position of illegitimate children 
was entirely different from what 
it is to-day. Catherine Sforza 
herself was, as we shall see, the 
illegitimate daughter of a married 
woman. Natural children were 


generally treated as on a par 


with those born in wedlock. Con- 
sequently Bianca Maria Visconti 
could bring with her all the pres- 
tige and rights of a legitimate 
heiress. The widow, who wished 
to dispute her rights, called in the 
aid of her family, the House of 
Savoy. Francesco, then Captain- 
General of the Milanese forces, 
allied himself with the Venetians, 
and, after the victory of Cara- 
vaggio, laid siege to Milan and 
entered it, victorious, in February 
1450. His entry was made in the 
most republican style ; he allowed 
the famished multitude to pillage 
his soldiers, whom he compensated 
for their loss. The Milanese, 
proud of having the great chief 
for their ruler, had prepared a 
triumphal car and a robe of cloth- 
of-gold ; but he refused them, say- 
ing that he was going to church 
to thank God, before whom all 
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men were equal, and that such 
honours were “superstitions of 
kings.” 

Francesco Sforza was certainly 
the ideal soldier of fortune. At 
seventy he appeared at a congress 
of princes in Mantua, riding erect 
like a young man, and mentally 
fresher than many there present. 
He was grave, handsome, affable, 
and calm. None ever left his 
presence angry or disappointed. 
He tried his best to maintain 
justice, and was always respectful 
to religion. In an age of bitter 
feuds and intolerance he founded 
the great hospital at Milan for the 
benefit of all sick persons, irrespec- 
tive of distinctions of country or 
of creed. He recognised every 
one of his subjects and soldiers, 
and called them by their Christian 
names (his father remembered the 
names even of his soldiers’ horses). 
To his wife Bianca he was a loving 
husband ; he liked to have his sons 
about him whenever possible, and 
interested himself carefully in their 
education and training. Certainly 
Bianca Maria was a woman to love 
—beautiful, brave, and intelligent. 
Once, during her husband’s absence, 
hearing that the castle of Monza 
had revolted, she assembled her 
soldiers, saying, ‘Who loves me 
will follow me,” and on foot, at the 
head of her troops, she appeared 
before the rebels, who promptly 
yielded up the stronghold. She it 
was who counselled the Milanese 
to receive her husband and her- 
self, promising that in Francesco 
they would find a father and a 
brother. Thus it was she who 
won for him her paternal State. 
In the observance of her religious 
duties she was strict, “ fasting like 
a nun.” So carefully had she been 
educated that she was able to 
direct her sons’ education, setting 
them themes in Latin. Yet she 
never overlooked that they were 
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“to be brought up as princes, and 
not as litterati.” The manners of 
these youths were the wonder of 
all who visited the Court. Some 
flaw there must have been, how- 
ever, in the system, for none of 
them did credit to it in later life. 
Francesco Sforza died the 8th 
March 1466. That same night 
Bianca convoked the Milanese 
princes and exacted their oaths 
of fealty to her person. She also 
notified the sad event to the other 
Italian rulers—in fact did all that 
was needful; but, says an eye- 
witness, “her aspect moved all 
men to pity.” At once she took 
up the reins of that Government 
which she had saved for her son, 
and held them with such wisdom 
that in all Italy she was spoken 
of with reverence. But the new 
Duke was rebellious,—he com- 
plained that “‘he was treated like 
a boy”; and rendered yet more 
haughty by his marriage with 
Bona of Savoy, through whom he 
had become connected with the 
King of France, he grew at last so 
insolent that his unhappy mother 
left Milan to seek shelter in her 
own city of Cremona. Halting at 
Melegnano, she was taken ill, and 
died blessing her children and 
commending her servants to their 
care. 

Such were the paternal antece- 
dents of Caterina Sforza, charac- 
ters who, both by heredity and tra- 
dition, exercised a strong influence 
upon her nature, which especially 
bore strongly the impress of her 
great-grandfather, Muzzo Atten- 
dolo, the peasant of Cotignola. 

Galeazzo Maria Sforza, Cater- 
ina’s father, was not the equal of 
either his father or grandfather. 
He was rash, brutal, ferocious. 
Never having had to overcome 
obstacles, his character was with- 
out balance or self-control. He 
was ambitious of outshining every 
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other Court in splendour and pro- 
fusion, knowing that thus he could 
render himself popular with the 
multitude. Hence he surrounded 
himself with learned men and 
artists, and, like many modern 
sovereigns, was himself desirous 
of literary fame. He certainly 
did not lack all civic virtues: 
thus he permitted no robbery in 
public offices, and he protected the 
freedom of trade. Nevertheless 
he wrote to one of his treasurers, 
“Take care that our subjects do 
not obtain the liberty which exists 
in Savoy,” where at this time 
(1474) a representative system of 
government already prevailed. A 
contemporary called him “a mon- 
ster of vice and virtue.” Little 
by little the Court and city be- 
came corrupted by his example, 
until ‘modesty was reputed un- 
civilised.” Galeazzo lies under 
the suspicion of having poisoned 
his mother. His deeds in Milan 
do not contradict this impu- 
tation. Before marrying Bona 
of Savoy he was contracted to 
another bride, Dorotea of Mantua. 
This Dorotea “died suddenly” at 
the age of nineteen in a convent 
at Cremona. Her death was, to 
say the least of it, so convenient 
that Galeazzo is also suggested 
to have had a hand in it. His 
marriage with Bona was celebrated 
by proxy. She proved an excel- 
lent wife for the eccentric and 
capricious Galeazzo. Many were 
the victims saved by her inter- 
cession from his wrath. By her 
he had three sons and two daugh- 
ters, besides his five natural chil 
dren, one of whom was the great 
and famous Caterina Sforza. 
Caterina’s mother was a certain 
Lucrezia, the wife of a Court 
official, a most beautiful woman, 
who was Galeazzo’s first love, for 
his connection with her dated from 
his seventeenth year. The first 
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mention of this favourite daughter 
occurs in a letter written by 
Galeazzo when in camp to his 
mother, Bianca Maria Visconti. 
The five-year-old child was ill, and 
had been left in the care of her 
paternal grandmother, and the 
anxious father sent two special 
messengers to ask for her news. 
He had already legitimatised her 
and adopted her in every sense. 
The date of Caterina’s birth is 
uncertain. It was about 1463, 
and occurred either at Pavia or 
Milan, Notwithstanding the fact 
that the child was taken from her, 
Caterina’s mother always remained 
on friendly terms with her daugh- 
ter. She was with her in Forli 
when Caterina’s first husband was 
murdered, and also at the time 
Caterina defended the citadel 
against Cesar Borgia, and it seems 
likely that she survived her heroic 
child, This domestic arrangement, 
which would seem so peculiar at 
the present day, produced no scan- 
dal at that period of easy-going 
morals, when the word of a father 
rendered the position of a natural 
child absolutely equal to that of 
those born in wedlock. The pious 
Bona of Savoy knew and accepted 
the situation, and always treated 
Caterina in all respects like her 
own daughter. From earliest 
childhood she must have been 
exceedingly beautiful and _ intel- 
ligent, and seems to have been a 
general favourite. She was pro- 
mised in marriage by her father, 
while still a child, to Count 
Onorato Torelli, son of the Cap- 
tain-General of the ducal troops ; 
but Onorato died, and a more bril- 
liant horizon opened out before our 
heroine. Caterina was most care- 
fully educated. The Duke, her 
father, prided himself on his cul- 
ture, and his Court was filled with 
learned men. Hence masters were 
easily found for the children. The 
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Italian princesses of the humanistic 
epoch were without exception well 
educated, enjoying the same privi- 
leges as their brothers, and receiv- 
ing the same classical training. 
At the Italian courts of that period 
the position of women was in no 
way inferior to that of men. 
Matrimony was considered more 
as the alliance of two equal Powers 
than the merging of one individu- 
ality in another ; and women were 
often called upon to reign, either 
independently or as regents for 
husbands or sons, and this had to 
be borne in mind in their educa- 
tion. 

The first important event of 
Caterina’s life was a visit she paid 
to Florence with her father. Lor- 
enzo de’ Medici was then ruling, 
and Galeazzo, who had possessed 
himself of Imola, was anxious to 
secure the Medici sanction to the 
proceeding ; so, on pretext of a 
vow made to the Santissima An- 
nunziata, he voyaged to the Medi- 
cian Court. On this occasion 
Caterina figured as the eldest 
daughter of the house of Sforza. 
The journey was long in those 
days, the entertainment magnifi- 
cent, so that the child never 
forgot it, retaining to her life’s 
end a warm attachment to Florence 
and the Florentines. 

Sixtus IV., that papal libertine, 
best remembered in these latter 
days in connection with the frescoes 
in the Sistine Chapel, which he 
founded, enjoys the unenviable 
reputation of having been the 
first Pope who set the example 
of aggrandising his own family at 
the expense of the Church trea- 
sury, and in defiance of all prin- 
ciple and example. According to 
Macchiavelli, he was the Pope who 
was to show the world how many 
matters, hitherto judged as wrong, 
could be committed under the 
eegis of papal authority. His pre- 
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decessor had been a miser, and was 
known to have left the coffers 
of the Holy See well plenished. 
Nevertheless Sixtus averred that 
there was no money in the coffers. 
He had sprung from a fisherman’s 
family called Rovere, and it was 
thanks to Galeazzo that he had 
been chosen as one of the cardinals 
to whose papal election the Duke 
would oppose no veto. Hardly 
was he Pope than the papal Court 
was crowded with Rovere, collect- 
ed there in order to bask under the 
shadow of this oak-tree! whose 
golden acorns fell into their lap. 
He had several real or supposed 
nephews, one of whom afterwards 
became the famous Pope Julius IT. 
Two other nephews, the reputed 
sons of a sister married to a cob- 
bler called Riario, soon after the 
Pope’s accession began to display 
so much luxury and wealthy pro- 
fusion that it was felt certain this 
could only be maintained at the 
expense of the treasures of the 
Church. Cardinal Pietro Riario 
even went so far as to shock the 
Court of Rome—not easily scan- 
dalised—by his vices and frantic 
expenditure. Another, Girolamo 
Riario, was so all-powerful that 
he was nicknamed the Arch-Pope. 
Galeazzo Sforza, in his capacity of 
Duke of Milan, had undertaken to 
arrange a marriage for this Giro- 
lamo, which marriage, owing to 
the bridegroom’s behaviour, came 
to nothing. The Duke, fearing 
the Pope’s displeasure, offered to 
give instead his own daughter 
Caterina, then ten years old. The 
offer was accepted, and the beauti- 
ful child became the betrothed 
bride of this dissolute relative of 
the head of the Church. “No 
scruple, no consideration, no re- 
spect, no pity, was evinced for 
Caterina in all this,” says Pasolini. 
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“She was but the docile instru- 
ment of the paternal policy.” The 
betrothal took place with the usual 
ceremonies of ring and kiss, and in 
September of the same year (1473) 
the magnificent young cardinal, 
Pietro Riario, paid a visit to 
Milan. On this occasion the mar. 
riage contract between his brother 
and the young Caterina was signed, 
while Galeazzo on his part signed an 
instrument by virtue of which the 
city of Imola, of which the Dukes 
of Milan had obtained possession, 
was to become the property of the 
Church, to be held in vassalage 
thereunto. Thus arose the pre- 
tensions of the Borgias, which 
were to prove so fatal to Caterina 
in later years. From Milan Car- 
dinal Pietro went to Venice, where 
his doings were “the cause of 
wonder and scandal.” Soon after 
his return to Rome he died, to the 
great grief of the Pope. His death 
placed Girolamo Riario at the very 
summit of greatness. He inherit- 
ed his brother’s wealth and all his 
influence over Sixtus. 

It was soon after this that 
occurred the tragic event whose 
memory dominated Caterina’s en- 
tire life. There lived at the Court 
of Milan a certain professor, Cola 
Montana. He was one of those 
beings who, lacking all practical 
sense, nevertheless presume to 
revolutionise the world without 
any understanding of logical se- 
quence and the irresistible neces- 
sity of facts. Nowadays we should 
perhaps call him a revolutionary 
nihilist. He had been publicly 
chastised for a satire he published 
on the Duke, ill-advised certainly, 
even if perhaps but too well de 
served, for Galeazzo had become 
after his manifold successes a very 
monster of violence and tyranny. 
Cola Montana, who had many 
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pupils, instilled into them the 
most inflammatory doctrines. For 
him Catiline was the first of 
heroes, and the slaying of a tyrant 
the noblest of actions. Among 
his pupils there were three to 
whom these doctrines especially 
commended themselves. One was 
Carlo Visconti, of the family 
that had been dispossessed by 
the Sforza; another was Andrea 
Lampugnani, who had been con- 
demned to death by Francesco 
Sforza, and pardoned by Galeazzo ; 
and yet another was Girolamo 
Olgiati. This last was a weak- 
minded, romantic creature, whose 
head had been turned by dream- 
ing over the examples of classical 
heroism, and who was probably 
of much the same temperament 
as Wilkes Booth, the assassin of 
President Lincoln. These three 


personages concocted a conspir- 
acy against the life of Galeazzo. 
They resolved to murder him dur- 
ing some public festival. 


They 
knew that it was not safe to 
attack him in his castle, nor while 
hunting or banqueting. What 
place so appropriate as a church? 
So the plan was resolved on, and 
the three invoked St Stephen to 
bless the success of their under- 
taking, which they had resolved 
should take place in his church. 
A detailed account of Galeazzo’s 
murder was given by a servant 
of the Duchess, an eyewitness. 
He tells how it was always the 
habit of the Sforzas to spend 
Christmas with their family. At 
Christmas-time 1476 Galeazzo was 
fighting for Filibert of Savoy 
against Charles the Bold. He 
had been warned at Rome by 
astrologers that danger threatened 
him. A comet had been seen, 
three ravens ominously flew over 
his head, nevertheless he kept on 
his journey towards Milan. But 
his attendants noticed that he 
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seemed in *“‘a black humour,” and 
entered the city gates without a 
word of welcome to his depen- 
dents. He further commanded 
that mass should be said in 
mourning vestments in place of 
those gay ones proper to the 
festal day, and he would only 
listen to lugubrious chants. The 
day after Christmas, St Stephen’s 
Day, Duchess Bona dreamed a bad 
dream. She begged her spouse 
not to visit St Stephen’s Church, 
but to hear mass elsewhere. How- 
ever, it was found that the Court 
chaplain had already gone, so Ga- 
leazzo set out on foot from the 
castle to follow him and attend 
to his devotions. Before he went 
he sent for his children, and it 
seemed as though he could not 
kiss them enough. The streets 
were slippery with ice and snow, 
so that he repented of his resolve 
to walk, and decided to proceed 
on horseback. His body-servant, 
who had taken a short cut, 
reached the church before him. 
He noticed that Lampugnani, 
Visconti, and Olgiati were all 
standing by the door together, and 
could not imagine why. He was 
soon to know. Galeazzo Maria 
Sforza, at the time a handsome 
man of thirty-two, came riding up, 
dismounted from his steed, and en- 
tered the church just as the choir 
was singing “Sic transit gloria 
mundi.” Lampugnani pressed for- 
ward, calling out, “Make way! 
make way!” Arrived in front of 
the Duke, he bent his knee as if to 
present a petition, and in doing 
so he stabbed him in the stomach 
with a dagger he had hidden in his 
sleeve. Instantly the two other 
conspirators rushed upon their 
prey, who had called out just once 
“Oh, our Lady!” and then spoke 
no more. Lampugnani was in- 
stantly seized by the Duke’s Moor- 
ish groom and slain on the spot. 
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A terrible fight ensued in the 
church. The women, who had 
come in full dress to this festal 
service, were robbed of their jewels. 
At last the Duke’s guard suc- 
ceeded in driving out the crowd, 
when three corpses were found on 
the pavement,—that of the Duke, 
of his groom, and of Lampugnani. 
The Duke’s body was carefully 
tended, and laid out in the sacristy. 
A troop of roughs entered the 
building, seized the body of Lam- 
pugnani, tied a cord to its leg, and 
dragged it through the streets. 
When Bona of Savoy heard the 
dread news, like a true daughter 
of her House, ever noted for its 
civil courage, she did not lose her 
head. She sent the ducal orna- 
ments and a pall of cloth-of-gold, 
which her husband had given her 
“in case of his sudden death,” to 
the church, whence the Duke’s 
body was carried and buried that 
same night in the cathedral. The 
Milanese, meanwhile, instead of 


rising in favour of the conspirators, 
were furious at the murder of the 


Duke. The hired assassins who 
had assisted the murderers were all 
killed on the spot, Visconti and 
Olgiati were tortured and executed. 
Olgiati confessed the whole story, 
whose details, full of interest, are 
given in extenso in the pages of 
Pasolini. This unhappy youth 
consoled himself for his torments 
by writing Latin verses, and b 
anticipating for himself ‘ deathless 
fame” as the reward of his ex- 
ploit. He said that had he had 
ten lives, he would have given 
them all in such a cause. Cola 
Montana, the original instigator, 
was, after many vicissitudes, taken 
and hung. 

When Pope Sixtus IV. heard of 
the foul end of Galeazzo, he ex- 
claimed, “The peace of Italy is 
dead!” In very truth this event 
was the signal for the outbreak of 
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new wars, internal feuds, and 
foreign invasions. Bona, the fer- 
vent Catholic, deeply distressed 
that her husband should have 
died unconfessed and unabsolved, 
obtained from the Pope his pos- 
thumous absolution, and in return 
for this favour she paid out a very 
heavy sum of money to be spent 
for pious and charitable purposes, 
At the time of this tragedy 
Caterina Sforza was fourteen. 
She mourned her father sincerely, 
and she also trembled for her 
own fate. But the Pope and his 
nephew, thinking, perchance, that 
there was a prospect of securing 
the Duchy of Milan by means of 
this marriage with Caterina, showed 
themselves quite willing to fulfil 
their part of the contract. The 
ceremony was performed by proxy, 
without pomp, owing to the Duke’s 
recent death. On April 24, 1477, 
Caterina Riario Sforza left Milan 
for her husband’s house, From 
Parma she wrote an affectionate 
letter to the Duchess Bona, in 
which she commends herself to 
her good mother’s prayers, and a 
yet longer one from Imola to her 
sister, in which she gives an 
account of her solemn reception 
there as the wife of the city’s lord. 
She writes that she was greeted 
with “verses and representations, 
after the Florentine fashion.” She 
commends her servants, and espe- 
cially her nurse, in the kindest 
manner to the Duchess’s good 
care, and she expresses herself as 
unhappy beyond words at her ab- 
sence from home. On the 13th of 
May Caterina set out from Imola 
for Rome. She and her whole suite 
accomplished the journey on horse- 
back. In all the towns in which 
they halted she was received with 
regal honours. On the 24th she 
was met by the Bishop of Parma, 
the representative of the Duchy of 
Milan at Rome. The next morn- 
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ing she was met, seven miles from 
the city, by her husband. On 
meeting they both dismounted and 
exchanged kisses. Then they rode 
together to Ponte Molle, where 
curious crowds came out to meet 
them. They halted that night at 
Ponte Mario, and next day the 
Pope in person remarried his 
nephew, with all the pomp of the 
Church, to the girl-bride, whom 
the Pope styled his nipote santis- 
sima. The mass sung on this 
occasion lasted three hours, the 
banquet no less than five. The 
wedding presents were estimated 
at a value of 14,000 ducats. The 
bridegroom’s gift, a pearl necklace, 
was in itself worth alone 5000 
ducats. 

Caterina was at the time ac- 
counted the most beautiful woman 
in all Europe, and as clever as she 
was handsome. Her worldly posi- 
tion was splendid, and until the 
death of Sixtus IV. her outer life 
consisted of one long series of /tes 
and pleasures. But the surround- 


ings were not sympathetic to the 


young girl. Moreover, her hus- 
band was a weak cowardly being, 
absolutely unfitted to be the com- 
panion of a fearless daughter of the 
Sforzas. Further, he was treacher- 
ous and wicked, and not a man to 
inspire her with respect or love. 
In 1479 there were great rejoicings 
in the Riario palace over the birth 
of Caterina’s eldest son, who was 
baptised Ottaviano (she had already 
borne her husband a daughter). 
His godfather was Rodrigo Borgia, 
the Spanish cardinal, who became 
the infamous Alexander VILI., 
Caterina’s most cruel enemy in 
years to come. In August 1480 
Girolamo Riario was made lord 
of Forli, displacing the family of 
Ordelaffi, who had hitherto reigned 
there—an event which proved to be 
the letting out of troubled waters 
in later years. In 1481 Caterina 
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accompanied her husband in a 
solemn progress through the Ro- 
magna, on which occasion they 
also visited Venice. The young 
wife delighted every one by her 
beauty, the splendour of her 
apparel, her affability, modesty, 
and intelligence. She moved fear- 
lessly and unaccompanied among 
the people, whose goodwill she 
speedily won; while her husband, 
who had been connected discredit- 
ably with the Pazzi conspiracy, 
shut himself up in the Forli citadel, 
timid and afraid. In order to win 
the good graces of his new subjects, 
however, Girolamo played the 
liberal. Thus certain taxes were 
abolished, with after-consequences 
of a grave character. At Venice 
the Riarii were received with im- 
mense splendour, nevertheless they 
did not accomplish the political 
objects of their mission. More 
than one conspiracy was unmasked, 
and groups of victims dangled by 
the neck from the battlements. 
Lorenzino de’ Medici is suspected 
of having had a hand in these plots. 
After some months spent in skir- 
mishes, plots, and counter-plots, 
schemes and discussions, the Riario 
couple returned to Rome. How 
active an interest Caterina already 
took in the political events of her 
day is proved by a letter written 
by her to the Signoria of Genoa, 
in which she announces the news 
of the victory of Campo Morto, 
just brought her from the camp by 
special envoy. Indeed the years 
spent by Caterina at Riario’s side 
formed her political education. 
When she was called upon, after 
his death, to fend for herself, we 
find her a complete mistress of 
the art of statesmanship—astute, 
cautious, intrepid, far-sighted, of 
male daring, veiled at times, for 
her own purposes, with a feint of 
female shyness and timidity. It 
was not for nothing that Caterina 
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boasted herself the true descendant 
of Galeazzo Maria, and that she 
bore his brain under her female 
head of hair. 

Meanwhile, as time went on, 
Girolamo grew yet more treacher- 
ous and cruel. A dramatic story 
is told of another nephew of the 
Pope’s, Antonio Bassi, who, when 
dying of fever, sent for Girolamo 
and spoke his mind to him once 
for all, accusing his cousin of such 
a list of crimes that those present 
left the room lest they might be 
compromised by hearing more. 
Caterina, meanwhile, was negotiat- 
ing on her own account with her 
relatives at Milan, and with JT.r- 
enzino de’ Medici at Florence, 
willing, and able too, to make 
friends and alliances apart from 
her husband. At the same time 
she attended to her already numer- 
ous family of children and to her 
household, and found, besides, the 
time for serious reading. 

Meantime Sixtus, the Pope 
“without religion or conscience,” 
as a contemporary called him, was 
dying. Some ill-success in arms 
had distressed him so greatly as to 
induce fever, which was followed 
by gout; and when he at last 
learned of the peace of Bagnolo, 
which left him and his nephew 
with empty hands, he was broken 
down and gave up the ghost. His 
corpse was carried with scant cere- 
mony into St Peter’s Church, and 
watched all night only by one 
Franciscan friar. Girolamo Riario 
was in camp at the time. By this 
death, from virtual ruler of Rome 
he sank to be simply a captain in 
the service of the States of the 
Church, bound to obey the orders 
of the College of Cardinals, who 
bade him desist from besieging the 
stronghold of the Colonnas and 
return to protect Rome, thrown 
into confusion by the Pope’s de- 
mise. Girolamo obeyed. But 
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Caterina had her own views on 
the crisis. When the Pope’s death 
occurred she was with her husband 
at Paliano, and when he received 
the order to proceed to Ponte 
Molle she rode back to Rome, 
and, boldly entering Castel Sant’ 
Angelo, announced her intention 
of remaining there, in command 
of the castle as her husband’s 
deputy, until the election of the 
new Pope should be over. Full 
well did this clever woman know 
that whoever was master of the 
Castle of St Angelo was also :nas- 
ter of Rome. By her own authority 
she deposed the governor of the 
citadel, and announced to the 
College of Cardinals, without much 
ceremony or great circumlocution 
of speech, that she should defend 
the castle if need be by force of 
arms, and should deliver it up 
only to the new Pontiff. This, she 
declared, was the will of Sixtus. 
When an envoy from the Cardinals 
came to harass her she said, “Oh, 
I see he wishes to try which is the 
cleverest of us both. It seems he 
does not know that I carry the 
brain of Duke Galeazzo and am 
as headstrong as he was.” The 
Cardinals saw that they must 
reckon with this energetic woman. 
Many of them refused to attend 
the conclave until “that female” 
should have evacuated the castle, 
declaring they would not defile 
past her. Caterina refused to 
budge. The Cardinals then re- 
sorted to Girolamo. They pro- 
mised him, if he would induce his 
wife to evacuate the fortress and 
return to Romagna, that he should 
have 8000 ducats, the arrears of 
pay due to him for his soldiers 
from Sixtus, as well as compensa- 
tion for his palace, which had been 
sacked by the mob. Girolamo was 
tempted by this bait and yielded, 
and in order to expedite matters 
the Cardinals themselves advanced 
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the necessary monies for the pro- 
mised sum. But Girolamo had 
reckoned without his wife. Cater- 
ina still would not budge. He 
had made the compact, but she 
did not consider herself bound to 
abide by it. She reprovisioned 
the castle and brought in some 
150 more foot-soldiers. When 
the Cardinals learnt this, they 
were beside themselves with an- 
ger. They threatened not to keep 
to the rest of their bargain, and 
sent her a deputation of eight 
Cardinals, among whom was her 
uncle, Ascanio Sforza. Out of 
consideration for her blood-rela- 
tion she let down the drawbridge, 
and from that moment she was 
forced to yield. The prelates were 
unanimous in insisting on her de- 
parture. On August 25th Caterina 
stepped on the drawbridge, look- 
ing pale and wan, and no wonder. 
She was surrounded by her family 
—for she had had all her children 
with her, her servants, and her 
men-at-arms. On September 4th 
she entered Forli together with 
her husband, and on the 7th the 
Riario received from the new 
Pope, Innocent VIII., the recon- 
firmation of their rights over 
Imola and Forli, with the stipula- 
tion, however, that the couple 
must henceforth abide in the Ro- 
magna, and avoid Rome. 

Meantime all Rome was rejoic- 
ing that the iniquitous Girolamo 
had been forced to leave a city 
which had been the theatre of his 
crimes. Pope Innocent VIII. and 
Cardinal della Rovere, afterwards 
Julius II., were now the real rulers 
of Rome. 

But bad times were in store for 
the Riario couple. Even while 
Sixtus was living, and Girolamo 
could draw without limit on the 
papal coffers and the papal au- 
thority, he had found it difficult 
to hold the Romagna, always even 
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to this day a turbulent province. 
He found the towns divided among 
themselves, at feud with one an- 
other, and surrounded by envious 
foes, who only waited their op- 
portunity to bear down on them. 
The inhabitants were even poorer 
than when Girolamo, in the first 
flush of possession, had remitted 
their taxes. Discontent stalked 
abroad, danger lurked in the air ; 
and, to aggravate matters, there 
was famine in the land. In vain 
did Girolamo dispense coins, lower 
the tax on wheat, and spend money 
on buildings.. His enemies could 
always find support from Loren- 
zino de’ Medici, who had allied 
himself to the new Pope by giving 
a daughter in marriage to one of 
the Pope’s sons. Hence the need 
for always keeping a large army. 
After a year Girolamo’s coffers 
were exhausted. The taxes had 
to be reimposed. At this the 
famished impoverished people nat- 
urally revolted, and, but for Cater- 
ina’s pluck and her ascendancy over 
them, a general massacre might 
have occurred. Meanwhile the 
cowardly Girolamo took fear and 
quitted Forli for Imola, which he 
deemed more loyal, leaving a sub- 
stitute who was charged to oppress 
the people in every way. Caterina 
happened to be absent at the time, 
enlisting the support of her power- 
ful relatives at Milan. On reaching 
Imola she found Girolamo very ill. 
“What will become of Forli if my 
husband dies?” she asked herself, 
for she mistrusted the man who 
held the citadel in their name. 
They owed him money, too, which 
made matters worse. Should Giro- 
lamo die he might easily make him- 
self master of the city, and oust 
Oaterina’s son. She resolved on 
stratagem. Mounting her horse, 
she rode in one night over to Forli, 
appeared before the fortress, and 
summoned the governor to admit 
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her in the name of her husband 
and deliver up the keys. This 
he refused to do. He called down 
to his mistress that he had heard 
his master was dead; he would not 
deliver up the castle until he was 
paid, nor should he perchance do 
soeven then. Now Caterina knew 
how matters stood. She rode back 
again to Imola, but not before she 
had concocted a little trap for this 
unruly servant, into which he fell, 
and which resulted in his murder 
in a drunken brawl. His murderer 
took possession of the fortress, drew 
up the drawbridge, and intrenched 
himself. When a breathless rider 
brought the news to Imola, Cater- 
ina, although she was near her 
confinement, at once mounted her 
horse and galloped as hard as its 
feet would go to Forli, and ap- 
peared at the foot of the castle 
ere ever its inmates could have 
deemed it possible. She com- 
manded the new governor, who 
was an old acquaintance,—no less 
than the governor of the Castle 


of St Angelo, whom she had 
deposed,—to deliver up the strong- 


hold. After a long debate he 
yielded at last to Caterina’s im- 
periousness, and the following day 
Caterina, attended by only one 
female servant, took possession, 
rode back to Imola, then rode 
back again to Forli, bringing with 
her as new governor Tommaso Feo 
of Savona, one of her trusty ser- 
vants, whom she installed, and 
announcing to the astonished popu- 
lation that there was a governor 
in the castle now after her own 
heart, remounted her horse, never 
halting for ten hours till she 
reached Imola, to give birth after 
a few days to her son Francesco 
Sforza. Nor was this all. Not 
many days had passed since this 
confinement before the trusty new 
governor announced to his mistress 
that a conspiracy, instigated by 
the Ordelaffi, had been discovered. 
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Instantly this brave woman arose 
from her sick-bed, remounted her 
steed, and flew to Forli. The six 
chief conspirators were beheaded 
by her orders, and their heads 
gibbeted on the city gate, and 
the rest punished according to 
their deserts. 

Now since the real lord of Forli 
was never seen, and no one but 
his wife was permitted to enter his 
sick-room, the news very naturally 
spread that he was dead, and that 
Caterina was concealing the fact 
in order to ensure dominion to 
herself. That this was not so, 
however, was soon to be seen. One 
day in November, though still 
weak and ailing, Girolamo rode to 
Forli to see how matters stood 
with his own eyes. It was but a 
poor look-out. The winter proved 
hard ; the burghers had lost respect 
for their master ; he could not pay 
his way, and angry rumours were 
heard on all sides whenever he 
showed himself. Even Caterina’s 
presence could no longer stem the 
rising tide of discontent. Prime 
leaders of the turbulent faction 
were the powerful family of Orsi, 
and it was they who resolved on 
the murder of Girolamo. The deed 
was done with great audacity. On 
April 14, 1488, Checco d’Orsi, cap- 
tain of the watch, with two hire- 
lings, walked unannounced into the 
apartment where the Duke was 
at supper. The meal was just 
over, and Girolamo was talking 
with his guests. When he saw 
Checco enter he stretched out his 
hand to him and asked what he 
desired at this unwonted hour. 
Checco muttered some words of 
reply, rushed on the unwitting and 
unarmed man and stabbed him to 
the heart. With a cry of ‘Ah, 
traitor!” Girolamo sank down, 
and in a few minutes he was dead. 
The Duke’s people, unarmed as 
they were, at once ran to Caterina’s 
apartments to bring her the dread 
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news. Not for one moment did 
she lose her head. Without armed 
protection, having with her only 
her mother, her sister, her children, 
and two wet-nurses, she at once 
commanded that her doors be bar- 
ricaded with every available heavy 
object. It was in vain. An angry 
mob had already invaded the 
castle, a bloody tussle ensued under 
Caterina’s windows in the court- 
yard, and in the end she had to 
yield herself up to her husband’s 
assassins. She was led a prisoner 
to the palace of the Orsi. But 
such was the majesty of her pres- 
ence and the respect she inspired, 
that, as she marched through the 
drunken and infuriated mob, not a 
person dared to insult by act or 
speech the handsome woman who 
but a few hours before had been 
their ruler. When a man tried 


to be rude to her sister, she boxed 
his ears in such fashion that he 
staggered. 

The Orsi were not long to re- 
main masters of the situation, 


however. The news of Forli’s 
revolt reached Rome and Milan, 
and the former hastened to re- 
claim the fief for the States of the 
Church, while the latter reminded 
Caterina’s enemies that they would 
have to reckon with the strong 
House of Sforza did they touch a 
hair of her head. And as soon as 
the papal envoy arrived he treated 
Caterina with all respect, with- 
drew her from the house of the 
Orsi, where she was treated with 
scant kindness, and placed a guard 
of honour before her dwelling to 
protect her life and position. In 
return it was demanded, however, 
that she should command the 
governors of the various fortresses 
to render up their keys to the 
papal authorities; and though it 
was politely asked, Caterina knew 
she must obey, for might was 
against her, and she was still to 
all intents and purposes a prisoner. 
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Surrounded by her husband’s mur- 
derers, Caterina appeared before 
each of the citadels and bade their 
commanders resign their office into 
her hands. They respectively ap- 
peared on the battlements and 
cried down they could not obey. 
**In that case they will murder 
me,” shouted back the dauntless 
woman, and indeed a soldier al- 
ready pointed a gun at her breast. 
“ Let them beware of the wrath of 
the Duke of Milan an’ they do,” 
cried back the fearless Feo. Ca- 
terina pleaded in vain, and had to 
retreat discomfited. 

When the papal envoy, Monsig- 
nore Savelli, saw that these at- 
tempts were futile, he sought to 
gain his ends by force. But the 
citadels were weil stocked with 
arms and provisions, and were able 
to sustain a long siege. Meantime 
Caterina had found means of com- 
municating with her trusty Tom- 
maso Feo. She persuaded him to 
send a messenger to Monsignore, 
telling him he could not give up 
the citadel—it would be a breach 
of trust; but if Caterina was ad- 
mitted, and he was convinced that 
she demanded this concession of 
her own freewill and not because 
pressure was brought to bear on 
her by her enemies, he would 
evacuate. Savelli was willing to 
consent, but the Orsi suspected 
in this reply a wile of the clever 
Caterina, Once more they dragged 
her before the fortress walls. Ca- 
terina implored Tommaso amid 
tears and sobs to deliver up the 
citadel. The governor remained 
firm in his negative attitude. Con- 
versation was naturally difficult 
between a governor on the battle- 
ments and a person outside the 
moat and drawbridge ; so Caterina 
cried, “If they would only let me 
go into the castle, I know I could 
explain everything to you.” “In 
that case,” replied Feo, ‘‘I hardly 
know what I should do, but cer- 
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tainly it would be easier to negoti- 
ate. I have already proposed this, 
but with the condition that you 
come alone.” The peace-loving 
Savelli was taken in; and remem- 
bering that he held Caterina’s 
children as hostages, he consented 
that the Duchess should enter the 
castle for three hours in order to 
arrange details with Feo. The 
drawbridge was lowered, and Ca- 
terina sprang upon it with one 
bound. Scarcely was she across 
than she made a gesture to those 
at the other side which still be- 
tokens the highest point of insult 
and derision to Italian eyes. The 
three hours over, when Orsi de- 
manded her exit, Feo’s son replied 
that only if the two foremost 
burghers of Forli were given as 
hostages would his mistress re- 
turn. Maddened by this betrayal, 
the besiegers rode off to seek aid. 
Caterina meantime had sunk into 
a dead sleep, and was reposing 
placidly after the excitement and 
fatigue of the last days. 

But Savelli and the Orsi were 
not so easily daunted and befooled. 
They had only gone to fetch Cater- 
ina’s children and relatives, Her 
sister Stella, her boy Ottaviano, 
were bade to plead with her, re- 
minding her that their own lives 
were at stake did she remain ob- 
durate. Feo did not even trouble 
to wake his mistress. When the 
cries from without after awhile be- 
came too strident, Caterina awoke 
and, undressed as she was, rushed 
to the tower to see what it all 
meant. When she convinced her- 
self that there was no danger she 
withdrew without a word. Her 
quick intelligence had told her that 
since her children had not been 
massacred in the first fury of her 
enemies, they were safe, and that 
it was clear the Orsi dared not 
brave the wrath of the formidable 
Ludovico il Moro. So, to prove 
that she was the mistress of the 
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citadel], she caused shots to be fired 
at the town at intervals, night and 
day, directing them particularly 
at the Communal Palace. 

And truly Caterina was soon to 
be the actual mistress of the situa- 
tion. Shortly after her clever 
manceuvre heralds arrived from the 
Bentivoglio of Bologna and the 
Sforza of Milan demanding to see 
Riario’s children, and announcing 
that the Milanese troops were 
within a day’s march. Meanwhile 
Orsi and Savelli maintained their 
defiant attitude, saying the chil- 
dren whom they had imprisoned 
were dead, and that they could 
and would resist. But when a 
powerful army of some 12,000 men 
really stood at the city gates, they 
recognised that their game was 
lost. As a last revenge they tried 
to penetrate to the children and 
murder them, but their faithful 
guards beat back the attack. There 
remained nothing but flight for the 
Orsi. At dead of night they stole 
away, seventeen in number, leaving 
behind them their old father and 
womenfolk. And that same night 
the counter-revolution was accom- 
plished, and the people patrolled 
the streets of Forli shouting “ Ot- 
taviano! Ottaviano!” The only 
dread that now weighed on the 
inhabitants was the fear of the 
soldiers of the Duke of Milan, to 
whom it had been promised, if 
Caterina consented, that they 
should sack the city. But Caterina 
refused to allow this, to the fierce 
indignation of the troops. This 
she did for the sake of the women, 
for whom she had a consideration 
wholly in advance of her time. 
When the magnates of the city 
came to the castle to tender their 
homage and excuses to Caterina 
she received them graciously, clad 
in mourning weeds. But when, a 
few hours later, her young son, 
Ottaviano, now lord of Forli, was 
led into her presence and fell weep- 
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ing into his mother’s arms, he 
found her clad in all her royal 
splendour, magnificent in her 
beauty and her radiant attitude 
of triumph. 

And in triumph she re-entered 
Forli, surrounded by the lords of 
Mantua, Bologna, Bergamo, Milan, 
and others, and triumphantly she 
resumed the reins of govern- 
ment; for though Ottaviano was 
nominally the lord, in reality it 
was his mother who reigned. Her 
first steps were directed to the 
church of the city’s patron saint, 
Mercuriale. It happened to be his 
feast-day. After hearing mass and 
thanking heaven for its protection, 
Caterina at once occupied herself 
with worldly affairs. To begin 
with, she sought to punish the 
rebels and the murderers of her 
husband. She demanded and re- 
ceived the value of what had been 
stolen from their palace ; she ban- 
ished, executed, tortured in the 
most relentless mode, all who had 
been directly or indirectly con- 
cerned in the uprising. Orsi’s old 
father was killed in the most 
abominable fashion, after he had 
been morally and physically tor- 
tured. There was no end to the 
bloodshed, the reprisals, the re- 
venge. So terrible was Caterina’s 
vengeance that it overshot its 
mark, and made her fresh enemies 
among her subjects. Even the 
most pessimist of moderns, reading 
these accounts, must admit that a 
change for the better has taken 
place in human progress. 

Alas for heroic Caterina! She 
might build and endow as many 
churches as she would to prove 
her pious spirit, she might remit 
taxes, she might enjoy the protec- 
tion of Pope and Duke, neverthe- 
less her edifice was but reared 
on sand. Notwithstanding, this 
doughty woman managed for yet 
another twelve years to uphold 
her authority, and only ceded to 
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brute force. Perhaps she would 
not even have ceded to that, had 
she not ceded before to a yet 
stronger force, though apparently 
more gentle. It was the little god 
of love with his bow and dart who 
was to cause the mischief. 

At the time of her widowhood 
Caterina was but twenty-five years 
old — handsome, respected, ad- 
mired, feared. No wonder that 
she was soon surrounded with 
aspirants to her affection — affec- 
tion that she had hitherto never 
bestowed; for though she could 
not possibly have loved the 
cowardly cruel Girolamo, she 
made him a faithful wife. Even 
though he had of late left all the 
cares and responsibilities of gov- 
ernment in her hands, yet he was 
an apparent support to her never- 
theless: she could shield herself 
in face of her foes under his fic- 
titious will. Now she was all 
alone, and a widow. On the other 
hand, Caterina, however much she 
might long, with her fiery Romag- 
nolo blood, to love and be loved, 
never lost her keen insight. She 
knew that should she marry she 
would lose the guardianship over 
her children, and would no longer 
reign as their proxy,—would have 
to resign them into the hands of 
guardians, who would more than 
probably oust them from their pos- 
sessions ; and this, for their sake, 
whom she tenderly loved, and for 
her own, she could not contem- 
plate. But many conflicts must 
have waged their angry fights in 
that woman’s proud breast. Giro- 
lamo had not been long dead ere 
rumour said that his widow was 
about to wed the handsome young 
Ordelaffii of Forli. And her be- 
haviour to him certainly gave 
colour to this report. When she 
heard it, however, she was furious, 
and punished with imprisonment 
and banishment those who had 
dared to spread or report it—pun- 
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ished them so severely, so out of 
all proportion to the crime, that 
for ever after no one dared to 
open their mouths concerning her 
love - affairs; and even when she 
openly flaunted them, they acted 
the part of the emperor’s new 
clothes. Many moderns could 
wish they could put down idle 
and cankerous cackle concerning 
their private affairs with an 
equally drastic hand. For the 
report, like too many such re- 
ports, had done her real harm. 
The governors of her citadels, 
who, after all, had sworn allegi- 
ance to Ottaviano, not to her, 
grew restless, and seemed inclined 
to dispute her authority. Even 
Tommaso Feo grew suspicious and 
disobedient. To conciliate him 
she married him to her step-sister 
Bianca. Even this did not suffice. 
Then she feigned love for him 
herself, and tricked him out of 
the castle by her seductive ways. 
Scarcely had he fallen into the 
trap than she took him prisoner 
in another sense from what he 
expected, and elevated his younger 
brother Giacomo in his stead. It 
was on Giacomo that she had really 
set her eyes. As he appears in the 
Forli fresco, he was certainly just 
the kind of man to catch the fancy 
of an amazon like Oaterina—a 
ruddy-cheeked, curly-haired giant. 
Thus this young man, barely 
twenty, found himself in a mo- 
ment governor of the two chief 
forts of the domain, commander- 
in-chief of the troops, as well as 
Caterina’s proxy and lover. He 
was the Ruy Blas of his age. 
‘Fortune carried this man at 
one and the same time into the 
heaven of Venus and of Mars,” 
says a contemporary chronicler. 
After a time she secretly married 
him, but woe to her subject who 
would have dared to state the 
fact ! 

After this event, and after she 
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had given over to trusty depen- 
dents the other important outposts 
of her domain, Oaterina felt more 
at ease. Yet it was not long ere 
she became the slave of the young 
tyrant she had chosen for herself. 
Giacomo, like all upstarts, lost his 
head at the splendour of the po- 
sition into which he had so sud- 
denly been elevated. He treated 
the ancient families of Forli with 
haughty disdain ; he even treated 
the real lord of Forli, Ottaviano, 
with such arrogance that the boy 
detested him and vowed revenge 
for these insults. And since every 
one deemed him Caterina’s lover 
and not her husband, his insolent 
attitude was held the more un- 
pardonable. 

While these things were happen- 
ing in Forli, on the larger stage of 
Italian affairs there were new difi- 
culties and dangers to meet. In- 
nocent VIII. was dead, and Alex- 
ander Borgia reigned in his place. 
He had been Ottaviano’s godfather, 
and promised Caterina that he 
would care for her boy as Sixtus 
had cared for her. He even 
offered him his daughter, the no- 
torious Lucrezia Borgia, to wife; 
but this Caterina refused, much to 
the Pope’s displeasure. Lorenzo 
de’ Medici too was dead, and with 
his disappearance from politics 
these were thrown into yet greater 
confusion ; for no doubt, with all 
his faults, he had known how to 
steer the ship of State. His death 
threw the peninsula into two 
hostile camps, both of whom sought 
to win over the alliance of Cater- 
ina, whose army they knew to be 
well organised, and whose little 
State was important as lying on 
the highroad from Upper to Lower 
Italy. Caterina, like the wise 
helmswoman she was, tacked her 
course, waiting to see which party 
would offer her most advantages ; 
but when Charles VIII. of France 
came into Italy as the ally of the 
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Pope, Caterina, after some dubious 
attempts at a neutral attitude, 
put herself on the side of the 
French. When the latter did 
not maintain their compacts, and 
plundered and sacked friendly 
cities, Caterina boldly entered their 
camp, and saved her city from the 
claws of the hungered and booty- 
craving Gallic troops. Then, later, 
when events took yet another turn, 
Caterina, without a moment’s 
hesitation, made a volte face and 
tacked cleverly between the con- 
tending parties. 

Could she but have tacked as 
cleverly in her own family, where 
matters were going from bad to 
worse! Ottaviano, who was now 
sixteen, and who chafed under the 
arrogant bearing of Feo, whom he 
regarded as merely his servant, 
was confirmed and strengthened 
in his aggressive attitude by Feo’s 
enemies —and they were many, 
provoked by his insolent bearing. 
Though by nature weak and timid, 
there were limits beyond which 
Ottaviano could not endure; and 
when on one occasion the lad con- 
tradicted him, the parvenw gave 
his young lord a sounding box 
on the ear. This was too much 
for even the lackeys. One of 
these put himself in accord with 
certain noblemen of Forli to plot 
the murder of Giacomo Feo. In 
those days it was easy to find 
bravi to execute these little jobs ; 
indeed their race is not quite ex- 
tinct in modern Italy. One August 
evening (1495) Caterina, her daugh- 
ter Bianca, her Court ladies, her 
sons Ottaviano and Cesare, and a 
large following of retainers, re- 
turned to the city from a hunting 
excursion, Caterina drove, the 
rest were on horseback. The day’s 
sport had been good, the booty 
was large, the party merry, and, 
singing and laughing, they pur- 
sued their way through the crooked 
streets. A halt was made by a 
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bridge. When all had passed ex- 
cept Feo, an accomplice stopped 
him to ask a trivial question, and 
at that signal the murderers fell 
upon him, killed and mutilated 
him, and then threw him into 
the moat. Oaterina, when she 
heard his first cry, left her car- 
riage, and seizing the first horse 
that came to hand, sprang upon 
it and galloped to the citadel. 
Her guilty sons sought shelter in 
a friendly house. Only two of 
all the suite turned upon the mur- 
derers, who coolly replied that they 
had but executed the orders of 
Caterina and her sons, Caterina, 
when she heard this, was beside 
herself. Indeed both her fury and 
her grief were great, for she had 
loved Feo devotedly. Her ven- 
geance on his murderers was ter- 
rible. Never in all her life had 
she been so cruel, so merciless. 
On this occasion she spared neither 
women nor children: it seemed as 
though she would extirpate the 
whole clan of her foes. Indeed 
so great was her cruelty that, iron 
woman though she was, relentless 
and with no trace of mawkishness 
in her composition, yet neverthe- 
less remorse for her actions at this 
time is said to have embittered all 
her later life. As for the real in- 
stigator of the murder, Ottaviano, 
she shut him up in solitary con- 
finement, and it wanted little but 
he would have died under her 
hands. 

Happily her attention was neces- 
sarily distracted by politics. Ma- 
donna di Forli was a great per- 
sonage, respected and feared in 
the political world. Her soldiers, 
whom she trained herself, were 
the most skilful in Central Italy. 
Her alliance was worth winning. 
The Medici, being reinstated in the 
government of Florence, whence 
Savonarola had evicted them, 
sought to win her over to their 
side and that of the French. To 
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this end they sent her an envoy in 
the shape of Giovanni de’ Medici. 
They could have made no wiser 
move. Giovanni was clever, but 
what was more, Giovanni was the 
handsomest man of his day. He 
had not long been at Forli ere 
rumour said he was Caterina’s 
lover. Of course she denied it,— 
denied it even after she had borne 
him a son, even after he and all 
his suite openly lived in her castle. 
At last, however, she had to admit 
the fact to her relations and her 
son, who sanctioned the marriage, 
but comprehended the need for 
continued secrecy, lest Caterina 
should lose the guardianship of her 
first children. ‘The danger of this 
was great, and to stem it Caterina 
and all her progeny present and to 
come were created Florentine citi- 
zens ; and this act legitimised the 
first-born of her connection with 
Giovanni, he who afterwards be- 
came the famous condottiere, Gio- 
vanni delle Bande Nere, called 


“the first colonel of a regiment,” 
and who was unquestionably the 
father of modern military discip- 


line. On another occasion there 
was sent to Caterina as Florentine 
envoy no less a personage than 
Niccolo Macchiavelli. He found, 
it seems, her diplomatic talents a 
match for his own, for in his let- 
ters to the signoria he tells, among 
other things, how on certain days 
Madonna was not visible because 
“the baby was ill.” 

The union with Giovanni was 
not to be of long duration. To 
aid the Florentines, sore pressed 
by Pisa, Caterina sent her husband 
and son with a picked army to join 
her allies, While in camp Gio- 
vanni was taken seriously ill. 
Caterina hastened to his side, and 
he died in her arms. She was in- 
consolable ; and indeed she had lost 
much in him, and from this time 
forward her star was on the wane. 
It is characteristic of the times 
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that after his death Caterina made 
her marriage publicly known. 
Alexander VI. was, if possible, 
even more ambitious for his family 
than Sixtus [V. It was his desire 
to found a kingdom for his favour- 
ite son, Cesar Borgia, and to this 
end he wished to stir up dissatis- 
factions in Italy, to oust the Sforzas 
from Milan, Caterina from the Ro- 
magna, and pass the whole under 
one head. A pretext for dissen- 
sion was soon found in those days, 
and after a while the Venetians 
and the Borgias, in alliance with 
the French, grew menacing for 
Caterina’s little realm. At first 
she clung to her old alliance with 
Florence, but soon found that this 
was a broken reed. In those days 
her life was that of the camp. 
She herself led her troops to bat- 
tle; and it was due solely to her 
personal watchfulness and military 
stratagem that Forli was not taken 
by a military ruse. Clad in a full 
suite of chain-armour, she rode 
with her captains. To this day 
there is shown at the Museum of 
Bologna a suit of lady’s armour 
believed to.be hers. It is said 
that she kept her accounts when in 
camp with the greatest accuracy, 
and that her soldiers were always 
well paid and well fed. And she 
had need of them, left thus alone 
to defy single-handed the power of 
the allied forces of Cesar Borgia 
and the King of France, who were 
devastating Italy. On every side 
treachery surrounded the dauntless 
woman, and many a statesman 
would have given in in despair 
under such circumstances, nor 
would any have blamed him. 
But Caterina was not made of 
stuff that could so easily be 
daunted. Notwithstanding the 
heavy odds against her, notwith- 
standing that the plague raged in 
her little kingdom, and that her 
youngest and dearly-loved boy lay 
sick unto death, she prepared her 
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men-at-arms and her fortress for 
resistance, and at the same time, 
by measures as swift and effectual 
as any that could be used at the 
present day, she checked the pro- 
gress of the plague before it had 
taken too vast proportions. The 
strong places were provisioned 
and ammunitioned for a siege, the 
advance of the enemy was ren- 
dered difficult by artificial inunda- 
tions. Daily Caterina passed her 
army in review; she attended to 
everything herself, great or small. 
A ride across the Apennines to 
Florence convinced her that she 
could hope for no help thence—the 
Florentines were themselves in an 
ugly difficulty with Pope Borgia ; 
but as she still deemed them her 
best friends, she sent all her chil- 
dren except her eldest sons, all her 
jewels and valuables, to a country 
house of her late husband’s, close 
by the Arno city, for safe-keeping. 

Then, absolutely alone and un- 
supported, this heroic woman in- 
trenched herself in her citadel and 


awaited the approach of Cesar 
Borgia and his hordes, resolved to 
uphold, while breath and strength 
were in her, the noble condottiere 
traditions of the great Sforza name, 
to which her uncle of Milan had 
proved untrue. Nearer and nearer 


drew the Borgia troops. Their 
first point of attack was Imola, 
which, though it was strongly 
walled and defended, they were 
able to take at once owing to 
treachery. Their next march was 
on to Forli, where Caterina herself 
held the stronghold. Up to the 
last moment of the foe’s approach 
she had contrived to fortify her 
position, sparing nothing—no gar- 
den, however dear to her, no house 
that might prove of value as a 
point of vantage. Still she did 
not wholly trust her citizens, 
though they had sworn they would 
stand by her to the bitter end. 
They knew, too, as well as she 
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the reputation borne by Cesar’s 
soldiers—verily no good one—and 
what awaited their city did it fall 
into his clutches. Still, when the 
critical moment approached, Cater- 
ina, who expected no deeds of 
heroism from her subjects, deemed 
it well to ask the city magnates 
what it was they meant to do: 
they had better tell her candidly. 
A candid and direct answer it 
is always difficult to get from 
an Italian. They sent vacillating 
and ambiguous replies. Caterina 
should consider well ere acting ; 
was it not perhaps better to yield 
to superior force? there might be 
a change of Popes, and then she 
and her family would be rein- 
stated ; all the cardinals had not 
voted in favour of Czsar,—and 
suchlike empty phrases, Then 
Caterina spoke up. ‘Oh, chicken- 
livered, do you not comprehend 
that a ruined State is still better 
than none? Do what you please 
with your city, but with regard 
to the citadel I will show the 
Borgia that a woman is also 
capable of shooting cannons.” 
After this defiant speech the city 
fathers held council, with the re- 
sult that they resolved to abandon 
any attempts at resistance. Cater- 
ina received their messengers gra- 
ciously, bade them a courteous 
farewell, and then, as soon as they 
had re-entered the city gates, let 
her cannons play over them a 
little as a sign that she was re- 
solved to resist to the uttermost. 
And indeed her army and stores 
were large, and Caterina’s courage, 
which she diffused to all about her, 
seemed inexhaustible as well. 

On December 19, 1499, amid 
streaming rain, Cesar Borgia, 
mounted on a white horse, rode . 
into Forli at the head of his 4000 
men, The standard of the Church 
was borne before him ; beside him 
rode Frenchmen of high standing 
and honour. Scarcely, however, 
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were the men disbanded than their 
wild work of rapine, plunder, and 
loot began, and was pursued with 
the more vigour because, owing to 
the heavy rain, the men sought 
shelter in the houses. Ozsar, who 
did not wish to make a bad impres- 
sion on his new citizens, tried to 
stem their excesses in a measure, but 
it was quite in vain. They were 
beyond his control, or rather they 
were acting as he had ever allowed 
them to do. Meantime Caterina 
held the fortress, and Cesar could 
not even begin his attack, for his 
battering ammunition had not 
yet arrived. On Christmas Day 
Caterina displayed a flag bearing 
a lion on its field. This was a 
ruse on her part, and it succeeded ; 
for the sight of this lion spread 
terror among her enemies, who 
held it for the standard of St 
Mark, and deemed that Caterina 
had that powerful republic behind 
her. To further enforce this idea, 
Caterina sent continual volleys of 
cannon into her late city. Cesar 
began to think discretion the better 
part of valour, and resolved to 
attempt a friendly solution of the 
problem. He humiliated himself 
so far as to ride out one evening 
to the fortress, attended only by 
a trumpeter, and asked for a per- 
sonal colloquy with the Countess, 
Caterina instantly appeared on the 
battlements above the drawbridge. 
Cesar lifted his helmet respect- 
fully and addressed her. What 
the two foes said to one another 
the contemporary chroniclers do 
not know, while later historians 
give the conversation in great 
detail. After a time Caterina 
bowed politely and withdrew, 
while Cesar turned his horse about 
and rode off. His mission cannot 
have seemed entirely hopeless to 
him, for next day he again rode 
out to the castle and offered to give 
Caterina his three French captains 
as hostages of his word, But this 





offer too Caterina refused. She 
did not trust the word of a Ozsar 
Borgia, and no wonder. , Conse- 
quently no solution but war to the 
knife was possible. On December 
28, 1499, he opened his attack on 
the citadel, and Caterina answéred 
bravely. This went on for some 
days. Caterina herself inhabited 
the topmost tower of the citadel, 
whence she could survey the whole 
neighbouring country and _ the 
movements of her foes. Thence 
she saw the sun set on the century, 
a fin de siécle not effete and ex- 
hausted like our own, but fierce 
and bloody, like a wounded beast 
at bay. The situation was pretty 
desperate. There was no retro- 
gression possible. Ovzsar placed a 
price of 10,000 ducats on her head ; 
she answered, offering 150,000 for 
his. For a time all went well. 
What the besiegers destroyed in 
the day, Caterina and her men 
repaired at night. She was inde- 
fatigable, and, a cuirass over her 
dress, she passed from point to 
point, advising, encouraging, help- 
ing. But at last the besiegers got 
the upper hand and penetrated into 
the fortress. Even then Caterina 
did not yield. She caused a tower 
in which they had intrenched 
themselves to be undermined and 
exploded. But more and ever 
more of the enemies’ men entered 
the castle, and at last it was only 
Caterina’s dwelling-place that was 
not in their hands. Then she 
resolved on taking a desperate 
measure. Surrounded by _ her 
brothers and suite, she burst in 
among her enemies, wounding, kill- 
ing, trampling them down in their 
frantic efforts to cut their way 
through. A wild scene of murder- 
ous confusion ensued. Caterina 
was taken several times, but her 
people succeeded in rescuing her 
again from the hands of Borgia’s 
men. For two hours the wildest 
confusion reigned in the court- 
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ard; yet even when she knew 
full well that the game was lost, 
Caterina would not give herself 
up. She made a last forlorn effort 
to evict the foe by smoking him 
out, causing every available bit of 
wood to be lighted. And it almost 
seemed as if this measure was to 
meet with some success, when sud- 
denly the wind veered and the thick 
waves of smoke were turned on the 
besieged in lieu of the besiegers. 
Even then Oaterina was not 
crushed. Under cover of the 
smoke she still fought desperately ; 
but when the fumes lifted for a 
moment, she saw to her dismay 
that without her orders a white 
flag of truce had been drawn up 
on her towers, and that white 
handkerchiefs were waving from 
the stems of lances and firelocks. 
Then, and then only, Caterina ad- 
mitted she was vanquished, and 
retired from the scene of action 
into her fastness. Meanwhile, 


though the fighting was ended, 


murder and plundering continued 
till far into the night; and when 
all was over 450 corpses were 
picked up from the courtyard 
floor, not to mention the hundreds 
of wounded men who lay about on 
all sides. 

Cesar Borgia was not on the spot 
when the fortress surrendered. At 
the news he instantly took to horse, 
and gave orders to watch closely, 
for he feared his prey might still 
escape him. Then he summoned 
Caterina to treat with him. When 
sheheard the notes of histrumpeter, 
she appeared at a window of her 
eyrie, Czesar bade her peremptorily 
to issue orders that the murdering 
below should cease. She was about 
to answer him when an iron hand 
seized her by the nape of her neck. 
A landsknecht had penetrated into 
her last retreat and declared her 
his prisoner. She bowed a cour- 
teous leave-taking to Cesar Borgia, 
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as though saying she had to quit 
him against her will, and gave 
herself up to the captain-general 
of the French forces. Borgia 
claimed her as his prey. After 
some squabbling, the Frenchman 
yielded her up in return for a 
large sum of money. Then Cat- 
erina was led out of the citadel, 
a prisoner, to Borgia’s palace at 
Forli. What a different entry was 
this to that which she had made 
erewhile! Her path lay over the 
wounded and dying, and past 
ruins, desolation, and misery. Up 
to this point Cesar Borgia had 
behaved with all due politeness and 
respect to his foe. But when he 
found that she had not her children 
with her, as he deemed, when he 
had searched in vain for them 
among the ruins of the strong- 
hold, and listened to Caterina’s 
triumphant tones, telling him that 
these victims had at least escaped 
his wrath, then his true nature 
asserted itself, and he subjected 
her to every indignity and shame 
and abomination, of which only a 
Borgia could be capable. His 
worthy father, the Pope, had bid- 
den him kill Caterina; but when 
he too learnt the news that her 
children were safe, he counter- 
manded the order, and bade his 
son bring their prisoner to Rome. 
Clad in a handsome gown of black 
satin, her head wreathed in black, 
Caterina rode beside her enemy out 
of the city that had been hers, 
only two servants and two maids 
of honour accompanying her. 
Ceesar had not well started on his 
journey when he was stopped by 
the French captain-general, who 
declared that he must deliver up 
Caterina, as it was against the 
French law to take prisoner a 
woman. This sudden outburst of 
knightly feeling rested, however, 
on no sounder basis than the fact 
that Borgia had not paid out in 
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full the sum he had promised in 
return for his prisoner. After 
some wretched haggling among 
these worthy comrades, Caterina 
was at last handed over again 
to Borgia, and the custodian of 
French honour went off satisfied 
with a pocketful of ducats. 

The indignities Caterina had to 
suffer at the Borgias’ hands on this 
ride to Rome passes words. On 
February 25, 1500, the Eternal 
City was at last reached. It has 
been told that Ozsar Borgia led his 
prisoner in triumph through the 
streets of Rome as erst the Emperor 
Aurelian led Queen Zenobia; but 
this is not true. The Pope him- 
self came out to meet her, and 
received her courteously, confining 
her in the Belvedere of the Vatican 
with twenty men to guard her. 
It was while in this place that she 
learnt the dread news of the dis- 
comfiture of the whole House of 
Sforza, her uncle the Cardinal and 
Ludovico il Moro having both been 
carried prisoners to France. Not 
even this blow broke the dauntless 
spirit. She busied herself in plan- 
ning a mode of escape. It failed, 
however, and coming to the Bor- 
gias’ ears, they deemed it wiser to 
put her in safer keeping; so she 
was removed to the Oastle of St 
Angelo, which she had once held 
defiantly against the whole College 
of Cardinals. There was an irony 
of fate truly in this, which doubt- 
less did not escape the notice of 
this clever woman. That the 
Borgias did not employ their fa- 
vourite methods of poison upon her 
is a marvel. That they desired 
her death is certain; for when 
after a while, owing to confinement 
and harsh treatment, she fell seri- 
ously ill, they could hardly conceal 
their disappointment that she did 
not die. They even went so far 
as to accuse her of trying to poison 
them, and had her tried on this 
plea; but at the trial, besides 





roundly denying the accusation, 
she made such revelations as to 
the manner in which the Pope and 
his worthy son had behaved to her, 
that the Pope caused the trial to 
be swiftly broken off, and bade 
that no further reference be made 
to it. But besides physical suffer. 
ings and privations, Caterina had 
to endure mental trials. Her 
eldest sons urged her to cede her 
rights on Imola and Forli in return 
for money and a cardinal’s hat and 
bishop’s mitre respectively. Fur- 
ther, she mourned the absence of 
her adored youngest son, Giovanni, 
whom Lorenzino de’ Medici tried 
to withdraw from his mother’s 
guardianship. For eighteen months 
did she thus languish in prison, nor 
would she have been released per- 
chance even then but for a curious 
incident, In June 1501, the same 
captain - general of the French 
troops who had delivered her over 
to Cesar Borgia as a_ hostage 
passed through Rome on his 
march against Naples. While 
going through Upper Italy he 
had heard the people singing the 
tragic fate of Caterina in many a 
folk-song,—for Caterina, her adven- 
tures, her joys, and her sorrows, 
had already become legendary, and 
inflamed the poetic imagination of 
the Italian people. The most 
popular of these songs was entitled 
“Lamento.” The verse of this 
long lament is rough, but not 
without melody. Its burden 
goes— 


‘* Scolta questa sconsolata 
Caterina da Forlivo.” 
‘¢ Listen to the broken-hearted 
Caterina of Forlivo.” 


“TI who wore scarlet,” she says, 
“must now wear mourning. No 
armed knight comes to help me. 
All the world murmurs against 
ungrateful Italy. I do not mind 
dying if I die in my own strong 
citadel.” She sings of her sons 
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Ottaviano and Galeazzo, of her 
uncle the Duke of Milan, of the 
King of France, of the Duke of 
Savoy, of the Venetians, the 
Genoese. She mentions all her 
captains by name. It is easy to 
fancy the women singing these 
melancholy verses in the long 
winter evenings as they sit spin- 
ning round their flickering oil- 
lamps, singing it to those curious 
half-Arabic tunes of theirs, which 
have a long-drawn note at the end, 
—tunes that are always echoing 
among the Italian hills. It was thus 
that the French captain learnt that 
Cesar Borgia had not kept his 
word, and that Oaterina was, after 
all, a prisoner. He knew, further, 
that his master the King of France, 
like all Europe, for the matter of 
that, was indignant at the general 
behaviour of the Borgias. Arrived 
in Rome, he instantly demanded 
Caterina’s liberation in the name 
of the King of France, and under 
the plea that she had become his 


subject when taken prisoner, and 
that Frenchmen did not imprison 


women. Czsar, like the coward 
he was, blustered and swore and 
protested, but yielded at last, be- 
cause he could not do otherwise. 
Caterina had to sign a document 
renouncing for herself and her sons 
their rights over their realm, had 
to pay 2000 ducats to the Borgia 
for expenses, and was then free to 
leave her dungeon. She took up 
her abode in Rome in the splendid 
palace of Cardinal Riario, known 
as the Cancelleria to this day. 
When she had ridden forth, thin 
and pale, from her prison, she was 
so changed that she was almost 
unrecognisable; for beside the 
havoc wrought on her person by 
the damp cells of the Castle of St 
Angelo and the tortures to which 
the Borgias had subjected her, the 
solitary confinement, the want of 
active employment, had given her 
time for thought, and she remem- 
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bered and repented many of her 
deeds of blood with a remorse that 
took so acute a form that her sons 
had frequently to implore her not 
to let herself “‘ be thus tempted by 
the devil to despair, and remember 
that one drop of Christ’s blood 
would suffice to justify your Ex- 
cellency and to wipe out all the 
sins of hell.” These haunting fears 
made her restless, her longing after 
her youngest born made her desire 
to be near him, and she therefore 
asked and obtained a safe-conduct 
from the Pope to travel to Florence. 
In the end she did not make use of 
it. She mistrusted Cesar Borgia, 
and feared he might cause her to be 
taken by some of his minions. At 
dead of night she stole away by 
sea to Ostia, and thence to Leg- 
horn. At Florence her brother-in- 
law Lorenzino received her courte- 
ously, and installed her in the 
house of her dead husband Gio- 
vanni, the beautiful Villa di Cas- 
tello, which lies at the foot of 
Monte Morello, and which is now 
a royal country-house. Between 
this house and a cooler residence 
in the Casentino, where she pur- 
sued her favourite occupations of 
agriculture and cattle - breeding, 
were passed the last years of this 
heroic warrior-woman. But even 
here peace was not hers. First 
she was implored by her late sub- 
jects, who groaned under Cesar 
Borgia’s rule, to come to their aid ; 
a new marriage was projected for 
her, that should strengthen her 
rights to Forli. She rejected these 
offers. Even her energy was some- 
what broken. Then her sons har- 
assed her with demands for money 
and with reproaches. Further, she 
was anxious about the fate of Gio- 
vanni. Lorenzino de’ Medici had 
tampered with the boy’s patrimony, 
and in order to hide this, he medi- 
tated attacks upon his nephew’s 
life. She appealed against her 
brother-in-law and won her cause ; 
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but as she did not trust either him 
or the law, she hid the boy, dressed 
in girl’s clothes, in a Florentine 
convent. The character and career 
of Giovanni delle Bande Nere, it 
has been remarked, has much ana- 
logy with that of Achilles. This 
circumstance makes the analogy 
yet closer. The education of this 
wild ungovernable boy, over whom 
alone his mother had some control, 
was the chief occupation and anx- 
iety of her latter years. 

Caterina never regained for her 
eldest son the possessions he had 
lost. The Borgias were dead, it is 
true, but the grasp of the Ohurch 
relaxed not upon the lordships 
they had gained by every species 
of crime. Ottaviano meanwhile 
had become a cardinal. Caterina’s 
life as a widow was certainly ex- 
emplary, even if it was not peace- 
ful or free from care. In April 
1509 she was taken seriously ill, 
but to all appearance recovered. 
Her son Ottaviano wrote affection- 


ately to inquire for her at this 


time. In May she fell ill once 
more, and after ten days lay dead 
in the Florentine palace of the 
Medici. Her illness seems to have 
been renal calculus, from which 
she suffered acute pain; but her 
intelligence was keen to the last. 
She knew she was dying, and de- 
clared her intention of making her 
will. She provided carefully for 
all her dependents, and, as a 
citizen of Florence, left a large 
sum towards the building of the 
cathedral. Her faithful confessor 
was charged to say a thousand 
masses for her soul. Her son, 
Giovanni de’ Medici, was left sole 
heir of all her Florentine posses- 
sions. Only her daughter Bianca, 
her eldest child, is not mentioned. 
She had probably received her 
portion at her marriage. This will 
was considered by her contempor- 
aries as “‘a marvel of prudence 
and justice.” When she had ful- 
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filled this act she received the 
sacraments, and shortly after the 
tolling of the bell of San Lorenzo 
warned the Florentines that the 
“Lady of Imola” was dying. It 
is not known whether any of her 
children were with her at the 
crisis, She was buried by her 
own desire in the convent of the 
Murate. An inscription was placed 
over the spot where her remains 
were laid, but this, with the re- 
mains themselves, disappeared 
when the convent, in 1835, was 
turned into a prison. Sic transit 
gloria mundi. 


No sketch of Caterina Sforza’s 
life is complete without a refer- 
ence to her wonderful recipe-book, 
which Pasolini prints almost en 
tire, and which proves that Caterina 
was as capable a housekeeper as a 
warrior. Some are omitted, not, 
says Pasolini, because they are 
immoral, but because they are 
expressed in terms inconsistent 
with the usages of the present 
day. <A notable feature is the 
number of disinfectants and pre- 
ventives against contagion it con- 
tains. Upon this important point 
Caterina was very far in advance 
of her age. Many of the recipes 
are for enhancing and preserving 
beauty. Some are for concocting 
poisons. 

After Caterina’s death the wild- 
est legends crystallised about her 
person. ‘Superhuman strength, 
angelic beauty, ferocious and vin- 
dictive character,” such are the 
attributes of the legendary Cat- 
erina Sforza of whom the popu- 
lace of Imola still retain the tradi- 
tion. Pasolini holds that the ex- 
planation is to be found in the 
fact that in her image are per- 
sonified all the strange tales of the 
warlike ladies of great families 
who succeeded each other in the 
government of the Romagna dur- 
ing the middle ages (Tranversari, 
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Da Polenta, Malatesta, Ordelafii, 
Manfredi, Pagani), and also the 
strange female companions of the 
papal legates who succeeded them. 
At Forli there still lingers the 
tradition of a subterranean pas- 
sage which led from the citadel to 
the palace and to other castles in 
the vicinity. At Imola, especially 
among the peasants of the moun- 
tains, there exist many wonder- 
ful legends. There is a ruined 
castle, which was never hers, but 
which tradition gives to Caterina, 
and a column is shown which is 
said to stand over the trap-door of 
the pit into which she flung her 
victims, At Monte Poggiolo and 
Castrocaro pits are shown, called 
the ‘‘Queen’s Well,” said to have 
been used for the same purpose. 
At Pancaldoli, a village on the 
frontier between Tuscany and Ro- 
magna, where Caterina is stated to 
have retired after she lost Forli, 
the people even to this day state 
that she is often seen, beautiful 
and terrible, holding a lantern in 
her hand which shoots out sparks 
of fire. Especially at Christmas- 
time does she appear, at the hour 
of the midnight Mass. Further, 
she is said to have given balls in 
the citadel of Riolo, from which 
none of the guests ever returned.! 
Even in the city of Imola strange 
tales are told. About twenty 
years ago a groom fled frightened 
from the stables of the Palazzo 
Sforza, declaring that he had seen 
the apparition of an armed female 
warrior. This palace, the story 
goes, was built by Caterina in one 
night with the help of the devil. 
A large chest full of gold is sup- 
posed to exist in its recesses, and 
Caterina’s ghost wanders through 
its vast halls. Sometimes she 
carries a lamp. If any one tries 
to explore its dark staircases she 
appears and extinguishes the light 
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they bear. The foundation of these 
legends is the more strange, as 
Caterina never possessed Forione, 
Monte Poggiolo, or Castrocaro. 
Caterina was the last lay ruler 
of Imola and Forli. Three hun- 
dred and fifty-nine years of papal 
rule followed. Her arms are the 
last which remain without triple 
crown or keys, and her priestly 
successors have chosen to stig- 
matise her rule as the antithesis 
of their own mild and beneficent 
government. Little by little these 
arms grew to be the object of 
hatred and terror, and the Vis- 
conti viper, which she carried in 
right of her grandmother, came 
to be regarded as a symbol of the 
devil. To-day, however, all this 
mystery is vanishing. A more 
just judgment has made its way, 
and Oaterina’s memory is vindi- 
cated. When we remember the 
time in which she lived, we are 
forced to admit that her rule was, 
on the whole, wise and benevol- 
ent, though imperious and some- 
times tyrannical. Personally she 
had some resemblance to that 
Napoleonic heroine, ‘ Madame 
Sans Géne,” but she never fell 
below the level of the greatest 
ladies of her time. An interest- 
ing document given by Pasolini 
is a letter from Savonarola to 
Caterina, in answer to one of 
hers, which unfortunately is lost. 
It is dated June 18, 1497, the 
very day on which the friar’s ex- 
communication by Alexander VI. 
was published in the Church of 
Santo Spirito at Florence. In this 
letter Savonarola encourages Cat- 
erina in the hope that God will 
hear her prayers, and exhorts her 
to continuance in prayer, to jus- 
tice towards her subjects, to alms- 
giving, and to the consideration 
of the shortness and misery of 
this present life, with promises to 





1 Similar legends are related of Giovanna of Naples. 
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pray to God for her without ceas- 
ing. Fragments of Oaterina’s 
own letters, addressed often to 
the most notable men of her time, 
evince her great shrewdness and 
keen knowledge of men and things. 
She writes, for instance: “It is 
better not to trust any living 
creature, because when things of 
importance begin to be treated, it 
seems as if they then came of ne- 
cessity to light, and more is always 
said than the real truth.” ‘No 
bonds can hold men who are driven 
to despair.” ‘It does not seem 
to me honest to make contracts in 
matters ecclesiastical.” ‘“ When 
preparing for war, we must get 
rid of words and painted horses.” 
*‘With words no State can be 
defended.” To Lorenzo de’ Me- 
dici she once wrote, “Sum prima 
per sentire le botte che havere 
paura” (“I must first feel blows ere 
Iam afraid”), a phrase that struck 
Pasolini as so characteristic of the 
woman that he prefixed it as a 
motto to his book. Whenever she 
wore woman’s dress she was very 
grand and splendid in her attire, 
and insisted that her women 
should be so too. She was de- 
voted to animals, in an age when 
love of animals was little known, 
especially fond of horses and dogs. 

Caterina has had at various 
times biographers who have given 
most diverse accounts of her; but 
all agree in the description of her 
pious and repentant widowhood 
at Florence. She had the mis- 
fortune to live at a time when 
those endowed with power were 
of necessity led into violence; 
yet she always retained a strong, 
almost a spiritual faith, When 
preparing for her defence against 
Cesar Borgia, she writes to the 
nuns of the Murate, imploring 
their prayers in her extremity. 
The letter to which that of Savon- 
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arola is an answer must have been 
of the same tenor. Perhaps we 
cannot better close this article 
than by quoting, as Pasolini has 
done, the conclusion of the earliest 
biography of Caterina, written not 
long after her death :— 


“Caterina, thus liberated from her 
long captivity of eighteen months, 
borne with the strongest patience, 
proceeded to Florence, where her 
children were, and there, welcomed 
and caressed by the Signory, worn 
out, and satiated with the affairs of 
this false world, she turned her ideas 
wholly to thoughts of a more safe and 
tranquil life. And as in the manage- 
ment of temporal rule, to the rare and 
unusual credit of the female sex, she 
was the equal of the bravest and most 
prudent men of that age, so when 
given to the Spirit and to holiness in 
both the active and the contemplative 
life, she surpassed all the examples of 
her time. Whence, when the course 
of her years was ended, it is not for- 
bidden to a pious and Christian soul 
to believe that the angels received 
that blessed soul into the kingdom 
of heaven, and gave it up, purged and 
purified, to its Creator, where in the 
calm state of eternal glory it may 
enjoy the most blissful vision of God, 
the Three in One, who liveth and 
reigneth for ever and ever.” 


Certainly for her there was 
“light at evening time.” She had 
borne a son who was to carry on 
during his brief life the noblest 
traditions of her heroic line, and 
time was given her in which to 
dispose as she desired of all her 
worldly goods. Peace to her mem- 
ory! Her virtues were her own, 
her crimes those of her age and 
surroundings, and no woman cer- 
tainly can reflect, without a thrill 
of pride, upon the fact that the 
only being who dared to make a 
stand against the resistless might 
of the Borgia was one of them- 
selves, a lonely unaided widow. 

HELEN ZIMMERN. 














CHURCH 


Ever since the first institution 
of a standing army the duty of 
providing for the spiritual wants 
of soldiers has, theoretically if not 
always practically, been recognised 
in England. Up to the year 1796 
a chaplain formed as much a part 
of the establishment of every regi- 
ment as any other officer. In the 
days of Charles II. the articles of 
war prescribed that daily prayers 
should be read to the soldiers, and 
in the Duke of Marlborough’s 
campaigns chaplains were present 
and did good service. Towards 
the end of the last century, how- 
ever, the chaplaincy of a regiment 
seems to have gradually degener- 
ated into a sinecure. The chaplain 
bought his commission, received 
the salary, and when the perform- 
ance of divine service was neces- 
sary, paid a substitute to officiate 
in his place. Soldiers on home 
service were either in garrison 
towns where a garrison chaplain 
was stationed, or they were in 
country billets, where, as they 
lived in the same lodgings for 
months together, they came under 
the ministrations of the parochial 
clergy, so that the rudimentary 
public duties of a regimental chap- 
lain were provided for in time of 
peace. When war, however, broke 
out, the laxity among chaplains 
showed itself very markedly. When 
an army was sent to Flanders in 
1793, only one chaplain was pres- 
ent with his corps, though four 
or five other clergymen, employed 
as substitutes, accompanied the 
force. In 1796 a very consider- 
able body of troops was being pre- 
pared to proceed under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby to the West Indies, 
and no single chaplain presented 
himself. Probably this last cir- 
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cumstance brought about the abo- 
lition of regimental chaplains and 
the substitution of a department 
of staff chaplains under a Chap- 
lain-General. This, however, seems 
to have been organised on a 
very incomplete and niggardly 
basis, and as a result the numerous 
armies which took the field in the 
beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had little or no provision 
made for their spiritual wants. 
Sir James Craig in April 1805 
embarked with 4000 men, accom- 
panied by only one chaplain. A 
few months later Lord Cathcart 
embarked with 14,000 men, and 
again only one chaplain; while 
Sir David Baird, Sir John Moore, 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty, and other 
generals had no chaplains attached 
to the forces which they com- 
manded. It must, we fear, be 
acknowledged that the general 
moral tone of the corps, which 
were, as we know, often completed 
by the sweepings of the jails and 
the very dregs of society, although 
they were drilled by an _ iron 
discipline into our incomparable 
fighting men, was then of the 
lowest, and no teachings of a 
better life were brought to bear 
upon them. 

It was only in 1809, by the per- 
sistent efforts of the Duke of 
York, then Commander-in-Chief, 
that a number of chaplains were 
appointed, sufficient to discharge 
with some completeness the duties 
of their profession, with large de- 
tachments of troops at home and 
abroad. After the close of the 
great war epoch, however, the re- 
ligious ministrations to troops came 
more and more into the hands of 
the parochial clergy, and the num- 
ber of chaplains was gradually re- 
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duced. In 1829 the office of 
Chaplain -General was abolished, 
and the superintendence of the 
department fell to the senior chap- 
lain, whose duties could not have 
been very onerous, as in 1843 there 
were only five chaplains in com- 
mission. In 1844 the miserable 
inadequacy of the arrangements for 
the religious care and instruction 
of the army seems to have been at 
last recognised by the authorities, 
and a new chaplains’ department 
was organised, with the well-known 
Rev. G. R. Gleig as Principal 
Chaplain, and the office of Chap- 
lain-General was revived in his 
person in 1846. Since then the 
department has flourished and ex- 
panded to its present establishment 
and vigour, the only great change 
in it having been made by General 
Peel when Secretary for War, who, 
in a true spirit of tolerance, added 
to its commissioned strength the 
proportion of Roman Catholic and 
Presbyterian clergymen, previous- 
ly only paid for their services on 
a capitation grant. 

Such has been roughly the his- 
tory of the spiritual provision 
which in times past was made 
for the military forces of the 
Crown. It is not for us now to 
criticise what was done by our 
forefathers in such matters, but 
we may recognise with gratifica- 
tion and thankfulness that the 
great impulse which religious 
thought and observance have re- 
ceived in our country during the 
last few decades is as much visible 
in the country’s army as anywhere 
else. It may now be said with 
confidence that no class of Eng- 
lishmen is so little, continuously 
and necessarily, separated from 
the opportunities of religious im- 
pressions as England’s soldiers, 
none has its spiritual wellbeing 
more carefully provided for. In 
every place where there is a body 
of troops in quarters or in the 
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field, provision is made that men 
shall not only have an opportunity 
of attending, but shall be made to 
attend, divine service. The great- 
est possible liberty of conscience is 
permitted to them, and clergymen 
of every form of belief are engaged 
by the country to minister to them 
particularly. There is a valuable 
organisation of Scripture-readers, 
themselves generally old soldiers, 
who are able to go in and out 
amongst them and approach them 
familiarly on the platform of their 
own personal experiences. Prayer- 
meetings, Bible - classes, missions, 
&c., are common events in all mili- 
tary stations; every man who is 
in need of a sympathetic and 
kindly word will surely get one, 
and no soldier will be allowed to 
lead a really dissolute life with- 
out several earnest attempts being 
made to wean him from it. 

Let us recall some reminiscen- 
ces of a tolerably long military 
experience which bear upon re- 
ligious forms and the ministers of 
religion in the army. 

It has been said that compul- 
sory attendance at divine service 
is one of the most stringent of 
military regulations. Although 
this has always been the case, the 
manner in which the order is now 
carried out is very superior to the 
customs of days not so very long 
gone by. Thirty or forty years ago 
few stations where troops were 
quartered were provided with a 
decent building in which service 
could be held, and unless there 
was a parish church within reach 
where accommodation for the 
soldiers could be found, the troops 
were usually assembled on the 
ordinary parade-ground, or marched 
to a riding-school or some similar 
edifice, where, as the congregation 
had to stand during the whole 
time of their attendance, the ser- 
vice was of the shortest descrip- 
tion. The reading-desk was usu- 
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ally formed by a pyramid of two 
or three drums covered with a 
union-jack, and an energetic cler- 
gyman has been known during 
his sermon, forgetting that he was 
not in a pulpit, to startle himself 
and raise a titter among his hear- 
ers by emphasising his exhorta- 
tion in bringing his fist down on 
the topmost drum, which respond- 
ed by a deep boom. Even on 
parades such as these, however, 
care was always taken that every- 
thing was done most reverently ; 
and if respectful attention to the 
clergyman’s words, clear enunci- 
ation of the responses, and hearty 
singing of the hymns, may be 
taken as signs of feeling, there 
was no lack of devotion among 
those present. Now, at every sta- 
tion where there is any number 
of troops quartered, there is a 
well-furnished chapel, or at least 
a chapel-school — 7.e., a building 
which is used as a school on week- 
days and as a chapel on Sundays, 
having one end containing com- 
munion-table, reading-desk, &c., 
permanently curtained off except 
on occasions of divine service. In 
all these chapels and _ chapel- 
schools there is an organ or a 
harmonium, but at parade ser- 
vices the music is generally pro- 
vided by a regimental band, than 
which nothing can produce a finer 
effect in the performance of sacred 
melodies. The bandsmen and 
boys in training who are not re- 
quired for the instrumental parts 
are also very useful as forming 
the nucleus of a choir, or, better 
still, in leading that congregation- 
al singing on the value of which 
so much stress is rightly laid. 
The word parade service has 
been mentioned. This means the 
morning service, to which all corps 
in garrison are marched in full 
dress. But at all places where 
there is a military chaplain, there 
are besides what are called volun- 





tary services, which are held in the 
afternoon or evening, and at which 
the attendance of soldiers is not 
compulsory. These are a great con- 
venience and comfort to soldiers’ 
wives and others, who, having ne- 
cessary employments in the morn- 
ing, have not been able to attend 
a parade service; and it is also 
remarkable what a large number 
of officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and privates are present at 
these voluntary services when the 
chaplain has fortunately been able 
to obtain that influence which all 
aim at, and many indeed succeed 
in gaining. 

The parade services, held for 
the benefit of the men to whom 
England trusts the defence of her 
dearest interests—men who have 
to carry their lives in their hands, 
and are animated by the pride 
of long, glorious traditions—have 
the highest and most convincing 
raisons d'étre. In them the nation 
shows its recognition of an all- 
powerful supreme Being, and, as 
it were, repeats the old chivalrous 
and knightly prayer, ‘‘God defend 
the right.” They are also no 
small factor in maintaining dis- 
cipline and a feeling of sympathy 
between officers and rank and file. 
When Sunday by Sunday men 
join together in the same worship, 
when they kneel side by side at 
the same communion-table, it can- 
not but be that they are drawn 
closer together in mutual trust 
and confidence than if their inter- 
course was confined to purely tem- 
poral matters. Finally—and in 
this we name a fact which has 
been often acknewledged—young 
and timid lads, who not seldom 
have a shyness and diffidence about 
acknowledging a desire to pray, 
find a quiet opportunity when all 
are compelled to attend in church 
of making their supplications with- 
out attracting the attention of 
possibly thoughtless comrades. 
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Some years ago it used to be 
the custom in a good many corps, 
especially in cavalry regiments, to 
take advantage of the necessary 
parade for divine service to do a 
little drill, and to march past, dc. 
This custom had the merit that it 
saved the men from having a 
parade on some other day in the 
week. As the time of a cavalry 
soldier is very fully occupied by 
mounted drills, stables, fatigues, 
&c., &c., it was an undoubted relief 
to avoid the necessity of a parade 
dismounted, demanding the sacri- 
fice of a whole afternoon; but 
though much could be said in 
favour of the practice, in many 
respects it was found that doing 
drill on church parade was objec- 
tionable, and it has now every- 
where been abandoned. 

It is probable that nowhere can 
a more orderly and well-conducted 
congregation be seen than at a 
military divine service. If the 
men are not paying attention, 
they certainly invariably have the 
appearance of doing so, and it is 
frequently the subject of remark 
by clergymen who, not being in 
the habit of officiating before 
soldiers, have come to do a Sun- 
day’s duty in a garrison chapel, 
that they never anywhere else see 
such earnest and intelligent faces 
directed towards the pulpit. No- 
where also may more bright and 
hearty singing be heard. It is one 
of the official instructions issued 
by the Chaplain-General that the 
service shall be distinctly congre- 
gational, and that all elaborate 
music in which the men cannot 
join is to be discouraged. It has 
been said that the bandsmen who 
are not required to play on their 
instruments, and the band-boys in 
training, are always useful in lead- 
ing the congregational singing ; 
and if, as is generally the case, 
there is some one who takes an 
interest in the matter, it is easy 
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to find a certain number of men 
in any corps who will attend a 
week-day practice, and, on Sunday 
dispersed through the chapel, sup- 
port the melody. When simple 
and well-known hymns are select- 
ed, by far the greater number of 
the men present will always join 
in singing them, and the volume 
of sound much exceeds that which 
is to be heard in most parish 
churches. 

We have noted that all soldiers 
pay outwardly the greatest atten- 
tion and conduct themselves most 
reverently in church, and it may 
possibly and plausibly be brought 
forward in explanation that this is 
perhaps a matter of discipline, as 
the officers and non-commissioned 
officers would promptly repress any 
laxity of demeanour. But we 
know from personal experience and 
observation how real is the atten- 
tion paid in most cases, how dis- 
criminating soldiers are in estimat- 
ing the value of pulpit discourses, 
how thoroughly they appreciate 
those which are sensible and to the 
point, and how they are wearied 
by platitudes and feebleness. The 
preaching which, to use a vulgar 
expression, ‘‘ goes down” best with 
soldiers is not an ornate and rhe- 
torical sermon, but one that is 
clear and earnest, however plain 
and even halting it may be in de- 
livery. Brilliancy of thought and 
oratorical power are thoroughly 
appreciated, but genuine earnest- 
ness and feeling have a greater 
effect, and soldiers are quick to 
detect when these last are absent. 
Everybody who has served in the 
army for any length of time can 
recall to his mind some preachers 
who had an influence upon soldiers, 
and some, alas! who hadnone. It 
would be easy to enumerate men 
whose services, both parade and 
voluntary, were always eagerly 
attended ; and, not to go too far 
afield for illustration, we would 
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cite the present Chaplain-General, 
who never spoke to empty pews 
when, as a junior in the depart- 
ment, he had charge of what was 
irreverently called the “tin taber- 
nacle” at Aldershot ; and we could 
name a very salient instance when 
a member of a local cathedral body 
supplied during three months the 
place of a military chaplain on 
sick-leave, and filled at voluntary 
services a previously very empty 
military chapel. 

It may be remarked also that 
soldiers, possibly from professional 
association, prefer to see a strong 
man in the pulpit, one who has 
what may almost be called an 
“overbearing” manner. Of such 
a class was one of the most worthy 
and distinguished whilom servants 
of Church and State, the Rev. G. 
R. Gleig, once Chaplain-General, 
who, having fought gallantly as 
a combatant officer through the 
Peninsular and American wars, 
afterwards took holy orders and 
devoted his great powers to the 


spiritual weilbeing of his old com- 


rades and their successors. We 
well remember how, on one occa- 
sion in winter, when he was ad- 
dressing a large depdt, there was 
a great deal of coughing in chapel 
which disturbed the sermon. The 
venerable Chaplain-General at once 
assumed the air of an officer in 
front of a battalion and_ said, 
“Now, my lads, I’m an old man, 
and if you make so much noise, 
I can’t make myself heard. Just 
keep quiet.” The tone of command 
was magical in effect, and there 
was not a sound heard till the very 
practical discourse was concluded. 

Outside their barracks, many 
soldiers are great church - goers, 
and it is probable that a larger 
percentage of them attend places 
of worship in the towns where 
they are quartered than of any 
other young men of their own 
age in the population. In a cer- 
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tain cathedral town the number 
of soldiers attending the evening 
service in the cathedral was at 
one time always counted, and 
generally amounted to between 
100 and 150. In the other 
churches in the town, especially 
in the Wesleyan and Presbyterian 
chapels, there were also at the 
same hour always many soldiers 
among the worshippers, so that 
the total number of soldiers at 
an evening service outside barracks 
on any given Sunday was certainly 
not less than 200. The total 
strength of the garrison would be 
about 1800; so when the numbers 
of men in hospital, employed in 
various ways, on guard or on leave 
to see friends at a distance, besides 
those who attended the garrison 
chapel voluntary service, were de- 
ducted, it may be realised what 
a large proportion went to church 
in the evening from choice after 
having attended a parade service 
earlier in the day. 

It must not be supposed that 
we would claim for all soldiers a 
very high state of religious feeling. 
We would only insist that practi- 
cally they are as much concerned 
about matters which relate to their 
higher interests as any other class 
of the community, and that re- 
ligious observance, with all its 
vast possibility of benefit, has a 
very marked part in a military life. 
It must in all fairness be acknow- 
ledged that many men in the ranks 
have little sense of religion, and 
treat things sacred in, to say the 
least, a very lax way. We may 
quote an instance or two to show 
what we mean, which do not in- 
volve any great moral depravity, 
but are examples of feelings which 
are probably as common among 
civilians as among men wearing 
her Majesty’s uniform. When a 
man is enlisted he has to give 
certain information about himself, 
and among other questions to which 
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he has to give an answer, he is 
invited to declare to what religion 
or denomination he belongs. In 
all the records concerning the man 
the entry is then carefully made, 
“Church of England,” “ Roman 
Catholic,” ‘‘ Wesleyan,” or “ Pres- 
byterian”; and it is always pro- 
vided subsequently that he attends 
divine service with the other 
soldiers of the same form of faith 
as himself, and that he has all 
facilities as regards special occa- 
sions in his particular communion. 
If in the future a man finds that 
an error has been made in classing 
him under a form of faith not his 
own, or if for well-grounded reasons 
he wishes to change from being, 
say, a Wesleyan to being a member 
of the Church of England, he can 
make application to his command- 
ing officer, who, if satisfied that the 
application is justified, will make 
the necessary alteration in all 
records. But at particular stations 


it may accidentally be much more 


convenient for a private soldier to 
attend the divine service parade of 
one denomination rather than an- 
other. Possibly, if he is a Presby- 
terian, he may have to turn out 
very early, before he has had time 
to bolt his breakfast, and then to 
march a mile or two along muddy 
ways, to a long and somewhat 
tedious service ; while his Church 
of England comrades parade much 
later, march to a chapel close at 
hand, and are dismissed to their 
barrack-rooms and the joys of a 
quiet pipe much sooner. At such 
a station it is remarkable how 
large a number of men—princi- 
pally, of course, among those 
lately enlisted—send in applica- 
tions to what is called “change 
their religion” from Presbyterian- 
ism to Church of England, and a 
commanding officer is frequently 
very much puzzled to know whether 
he should accede to these appli- 
cations or not. A man’s religious 
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convictions are very delicate mat- 
ters to deal with, and whatever 
the commanding officer may sus- 
pect about the motives of the 
applicants, he is very loath to 
refuse the request, which may be 
made from purely conscientious 
reasons. We remember a certain 
colonel who found himself in this 
predicament at a station where a 
large number of Church of Eng- 
land men one after another applied 
to be registered as Wesleyans. He 
had every reason to believe that 
the Wesleyan service parade was 
much more convenient for the 
men than that of the Church of 
England, but he got over the diffi- 
culty by saying that he would 
allow no man to change his re- 
ligion unless the applicant pro- 
duced certificates from the clergy- 
man of the persuasion which he 
wanted to leave and of that which 
he wanted to join, saying that 
they had discussed his religious 
scruples with him and were each 
satisfied that he was acting from 
conviction. No further applica- 
tions were then made to change 
religion. 

A story is told of a private 
soldier who applied to change 
from Church of England to Wes- 
leyan, and on being asked for his 
reasons, said that he “ objected to 
the forms.” His commanding officer 
naturally understood that the man 
meant the forms in which the ser- 
vice was conducted, and asked 
what forms he principally objected 
to. It then came out that the 
forms of worship were not in any 
way distasteful, but that the man 
disliked the Sunday fatigue duty, 
which fell upon all Church of Eng- 
land soldiers, of carrying the bar- 
rack-room forms into the building 
temporarily used for service, and 
then carrying them back again 
when they had done their duty 
as pews. 

Again, at a large Indian station 
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several men were from time to time 
on a certain day in each recurring 
week late for watch-setting roll- 
call, and were in consequence 
brought to the orderly-room next 
day to answer for the irregularity. 
The excuse was given that they 
were in the habit of attending a 
weekly meeting of a certain Chris- 
tian body, and that this meeting 
was sometimes accidentally late in 
breaking up. The colonel asked 
what were the characteristics of 
the meeting, and the reply of one 
of the culprits was, “Tea and 
hymns, sir.” The stern old regi- 
mental sergeant- major, who was 
standing by at strict attention, 
could not help muttering in a 
sufficiently audible voice, “ Tea 
and hymns indeed! Much more 
likely tea and hers.” The ladies 
of the congregation no doubt had 
done much to add attraction to 
the religious meetings in question, 
and special consideration was not 
unnaturally extended to the ab- 
sentees from roll-call. 

Of all occasions of divine service 
for troops none appears to us more 
conducive to deep and sincere feel- 
ing than that on board a transport 
at sea, on the way either to a pro- 
longed term of foreign service or 
to the stern duties of a campaign. 
The thought of the home country 
which has been quitted, the isola- 
tion on the wide waste of waters, 
and the certainty that some at 
least will make no return voyage, 
cannot fail to affect in some degree 
even the most thoughtless. We 
well remember how impressive and 
touching was the service held years 
ago on board a ship hurrying from 
England under all steam with 
troops which were about to take 
part in one of our small wars. The 
whole of a very distinguished High- 
land regiment was on board, and 
besides it, a general with twenty 
or thirty other officers were pas- 
Sengers. The Highlanders were 
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of course almost all Presbyterians, 
and a Presbyterian minister was 
accompanying them to the field. 
The service was therefore conduct- 
ed according to the form of the 
Established Church of Scotland, 
and the strains of the Old Hun- 
dredth rese from the crowded deck, 
stirring up memories of the dearly- 
loved native land which some were 
destined never again to see. The 
eyes of many stalwart lads were 
dim,—eyes that a few days later 
looked death steadily and defiantly 
in the face. As it happened, the 
general and by far the greater 
number of the officers on board 
were Scotsmen, and under the cir- 
cumstances no other service could 
have appealed to each one person- 
ally with greater force. The min- 
ister was a singularly earnest and 
eloquent preacher whose every 
word went home. In his closing 
prayer he spoke for all in imploring 
the Almighty and All-merciful to 
shield his hearers where they were 
going, and to give them strength 
to do their duty. He spoke of that 
Scotland which would watch their 
steps, and prayed that they might 
be worthy of their land by acting 
as Christian men in an uncivilised 
and savage country. He prayed 
for friends and relatives in distant 
parishes in glen and lowland, and 
that all those present might return 
in safety to enjoy the blessings of 
peace. When he had finished there 
was an involuntary pause of silence, 
only broken by the steady clank 
and throb of the engines and the 
swish of the waves as the great 
ship ploughed on its course. At 
last the quick sharp word of com- 
mand came from the colonel which 
sent the battalion tramping to its 
quarters forward, while the officers 
gathered in groups on the quarter- 
deck, all making remarks on the 
service in which they had just 
taken part. A very gallant and 
distinguished officer, one of the few 
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Englishmen on board, could not 
help adding, however, “ Yes; but 
confound the parson! Does he 
think that no one has a soul to be 
saved but a Scotsman?” It-per- 
haps had not before occurred either 
to the minister or most of his con- 
gregation that the service had had 
so specifically Scottish a character. 
In mentioning a Highland regi- 
ment, we cannot help remarking 
the deep and special religious tone 
distinguishing, in the old days at 
any rate before they had lost their 
distinctively national character, so 
many men in the kilted corps 
which have done so much for the 
honour of their native land. The 
pious lessons taught in many a 
humble home, where the “ Book” 
was reverently produced morning 
and evening, bore fruit in after 
life in the reckless laddie who 
“went for a soldier.” Nowhere 
have we seen this tone better or 
more clearly illustrated than in 
the very powerful and interesting 
‘Reminiscences of the Great Mu- 
tiny,’ by William Forbes Mitchell, 
late sergeant 93d Sutherland High- 
landers. There, talking of his 
regiment, the author says :— 


“They were a military Highland 
parish, minister and elders complete. 
The elders were selected from among 
the men of all ranks—two sergeants, 
two corporals, and two privates ; and 
I believe it was the only regiment in 
the army which had a regular service 
of communion plate ; and in time of 
peace the Holy Communion according 
to the Church of Scotland was ad- 
ministered by the regimental chap- 
lain twice a-year. I hope the young 
second battalion of the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders are like the 
old 93d in this respect.” } 


Could any more satisfactory state 
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of things be imagined, in a re. 
ligious, a national, or a military 
point of view, than the case of 
this grand enrolled Highland 
parish ? 

That the duties of religion in 
the Queen’s army are no outside 
matters, but a real and integral 
phase of military life, is proved 
by the active part which all ranks 
take in public worship. We have 
seen that regimental bands furnish 
sacred music, and that men and 
boys sing psalm and hymn with 
heartiest strain; but it may be 
new to many people to know that 
in a great number of chapels, and 
at many parade and voluntary ser- 
vices, generals and other officers 
relieve the chaplains by reading 
the lessons for the day, thus very 
markedly and solemnly identifying 
themselves with the service of 
God, and giving all the weight 
of their position to the mainten- 
ance of due reverence and atten- 
tion. Contretemps have, however, 
been known to occur to officers 
who, with the best will in the 
world, have found themselves in 
the unaccustomed position of stand- 
ing before a lectern, and it has 
not always been easy for them 
to modulate their voices so as to 
fill the building and no more or 
less. We call to mind, too, the 
discomfiture of a commanding ofli- 
cer, who, having read, as he be- 
lieved, the proper lessons, was 
“given away” innocently by the 
chaplain. A very striking text 
was given out for the sermon, “to 
be found in the first lesson of this 
morning’s service.” As all the 
congregation who had paid any at- 
tention atall could not fail to remark 
that that text had not previously 





1 We understand that in the present second battalion of the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders the old parish constitution is, very regrettably, no 
longer maintained. The old communion plate is, however, carefully preserved 
in the Sergeants’ Mess as a memento of regimental customs now unfortunately 


disused. 
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been read to them, there was some 
subsequent chaff about the colonel’s 
failure to find the lessons accord- 
ing to the Prayer Book’s direc- 
tions. A somewhat similar awk- 
wardness was also experienced by 
a friend of the writer, whose duty 
it was to read the service on one 
Christmas Day during a campaign 
in a distant land, when, having 
begun the morning prayer, it sud- 
denly occurred to him that he had 
not looked out the proper psalms 
for the day. He nudged his sub- 
altern and asked him what they 
were. ‘Don’t know,” was the re- 
ply. ‘Look in the beginning of 
the Prayer Book.” The service 
went on, and a despairing whisper 
came, “I can’t find them any- 
where.” There was a long pause, 
much consultation, and prolonged 
turning over of leaves before the 
two officers could solve the diffi- 
culty satisfactorily, 

Many situations occur in the 
course of military life in which 
the services of an ordained clergy- 
man are not available, and it then 
becomes the duty of the officer in 
command to provide that some 
form of service is held. On de- 
tachment, on the line of march, 
in the field before the enemy, the 
prayers of the Church of England 
are always read, and never are 
they more devoutly followed than 
in such circumstances. Nothing, 
for example, can be more touching 
than the unarrayed funeral when 
a comrade who has died of disease 
or has fallen in action is laid in 
his last resting-place by the sor- 
rowing care of those with whom he 
has served. ‘Few and short” 
may be the prayers that are said, 
but they are breathed with the 
deepest feeling by those who know 
that their own end also may soon 
be approaching. 

It is somewhat remarkable that 
while there are special prayers in 
our Liturgy for the use of the Royal 
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Navy, to be said daily and before 
a fight at sea, there is no similar 
provision made for the army. This 
is accounted for by Mr Clode, who 
says that ‘the prayers for the use 
of the navy were inserted at the 
last revision of the Liturgy ; and, 
looking at the feeling of all classes 
of the people towards the army 
at that period (1662), it need not 
be a matter of surprise that the 
clergy did not see fit to recognise 
the military forces of the Orown 
as ‘the chief visible strength’ of 
the kingdom.” Our army can 
never be of the same importance 
to the nation as the Royal Navy, 
but it fills to-day a sufficiently 
large place in England’s esteem to 
entitle it to have the old inten- 
tional oversight rectified. The 
German army, complete in this 
matter as in all others, is provided 
with a special soldiers’ prayer-book 
containing suitable forms of words 
for all emergencies. Why should 
not something similar be compiled 
for this country’s land-forces, so 


that when vague thoughts of sup- 
plication rise to a man’s mind in 
positions of peril or anxiety, he 
may have words in which to ex- 
press them in company and in 


sympathy with his comrades? 
Brave old Sir Jacob Astley no 
doubt gave apt voice to the feel- 
ings of many of his infantry when 
he fell on his knees before the 
battle of Edge Hill and said, “O 
Lord, Thou knowest how busy I 
must be this day. If I forget 
Thee, do not Thou forget me.” 
The old Dessauer’s prayer before 
the battle of Kesselsdorf was even 
more expressive. As Carlyle tells, 
“He reverently doffs his hat, as 
had always been his wont, in 
prayer to God, before going in. 
A grim fervour of prayer is in his 
heart, doubtless, though the words 
as reported are not very regular 
or orthodox: ‘Oh Herr Gott, help 
me yet this once; let me not be 
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disgraced in my old days! Or if 
Thou wilt not help me, don’t 
help those Hundsvigte’” (damned 
scoundrels, so to speak), “ ‘ but 
leave us to try it ourselves’!” 

No ministers of God have any- 
where a nobler, wider, or more in- 
teresting field of usefulness than 
the chaplains of the British army. 
It is admirably defined in an 
‘ Address to the Chaplains of the 
Army’ by the present Chaplain- 
General, Dr Edghill :— 


“The system of short service causes 
a rapid interchange between the civil 
and military members of our Church. 
Men come into the army and are 
trained, and after a few years return 
to their homes, carrying with them 
the good and evil which have been 
sown or developed while they have 
been under our care. These men 
agrweg have been but little touched 

y the Church or brought in contact 
with her ministers ; hence the army 
is one of the grandest fields for home 
mission work. If we can influence 
these men for good, so that they 
return to civil life with ‘new thoughts 


of God, new hopes of heaven,’ prepared 
to take their place as citizens and 
churchmen with greater knowledge 
and deeper conscientiousness, we shall 
have done good work for the Church 


and commonwealth. Among such 
men, in such surroundings, our duty 
lies. It is a position of no common 
difficulty. The work is peculiar; it 
has its special dangers, its special 
requisites ; it is one long continued 
mission, for men are ever coming and 

oing, so that we have continually to 

gin afresh; it is a succession of 
new starts needing no ordinary powers 
of body and mind.” 


Responsible and difficult as the 
position of an army chaplain may 
be, however, in many ways it has 
numerous features which render it 
a field of work particularly desir- 
able for an energetic and enthusias- 
tic man. The chaplain has, as it 
were, his parish in a ring- fence, 
and he has every possible facility 
afforded to him for doing his duty 
in the completest way. Church, 
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hospital, school, married quarters, 
are all generally within a very 
short distance of each other, and 
no time need be wasted in moving 
from place to place. Wherever 
he goes, he has the prestige of her 
Majesty’s commission, which en- 
sures him a respectful hearing, a 
strong foundation for personal in- 
fluence, and paves the way for any 
special exertion which he may 
wish to make. The men and, for 
the most part, the women with 
whom he has to deal are above the 
general average in intelligence, and 
have had that intelligence strength- 
ened by the circumstances of their 
lives, which have shown them 
many lands and many varying 
conditions of existence. The chap- 
lain will generally have much to 
do with any military philanthropic 
and charitable institutions in his 
station, and in looking after them 
he will never be cramped for 
means, for the officers are at any 
rate open-handed and ready to 
assist in any good work. In his 
duties among women and children, 
in mothers’ meetings, needlework 
associations, Sunday - schools, &c., 
he will always easily secure many 
willing helpers among the officers’ 
families, and in every corps he 
will find existing organisations for 
the benefit of those dependent 
upon it, which should be to him 
of the greatest assistance. 

So much for what may be called 
parochial work ; and what can be 
said in too high terms of his oppor- 
tunities in the pulpit? The chap- 
lain is never condemned to preach 
to a sparse or dull congregation. 
He has always as a stimulant the 
electric power of a crowd of men 
all in the prime of life and the 
vigour of intelligence. If he has 
any message to give, if he himself 
feels deeply and earnestly the 
truths which he has to teach, he 
will surely reach the hearts of 
some, perhaps of many, among his 
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hearers. And what influences he 
has at his disposal besides those 
which are given to every preacher ! 
He is speaking to men all belong- 
ing to one profession, all more or 
less moved by the same feelings, 
all bound together by comradeship 
and mutual confidence, all the in- 
heritors of great, glorious traditions 
of duty accomplished, of courage, 
endurance, and self-sacrifice. How 
can he fail to be inspired himself, 
and, being so, to inspire others ? 
And a chaplain, if he is aman who 
knows men, may not infrequently 
be able to make himself a most 
valuable factor in maintaining 
soldierly feeling and discipline 
among the hot-blooded and im- 
patient lads with whom he is 
brought in contact, by putting 
their duties before them on a 
higher ground than the Mutiny 
Act and the Queen’s Regulations. 
He knows, or ought to know, some- 
thing of the many circumstances, 
often unavoidable, which cause 
irritation and ill-blood in a soldier’s 
life, and, without interfering or 
going beyond his proper sphere, 
can give a word of advice or warn- 
ing which may save much unpleas- 
antness and friction. We could 
name one instance, at any rate, in 
which a chaplain, knowing from pri- 
vate sources that a certain amount 
of grave discontent existed in a 
particular corps,—discontent that 
might have culminated in deplor- 
able breaches of discipline,—took 
occasion to speak in such a manner 
from the pulpit as to soothe and 
repress dissatisfaction and threat- 
ened insubordination ; and this he 
had the singular tact to accomplish 
without allowing it to be detected 
that he had a special reason for the 
gist of his sermon. It is only fair 
to say, however, that such an ex- 
hibition of power for good could 
be expected from few men, nor is 
it desirable that attempts of the 
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kind should often be made. The 
chaplain whose words had so good 
an effect in the case to which we 
refer was a man of peculiar qualifi- 
cations, long experience, predomi- 
nant influence, and most marked 
discretion. 

We have glanced most superfici- 
ally at the position, work, difficul- 
ties, and opportunities of an army 
chaplain in time of peace. There 
is something yet to be said of what 
chaplains have done and may do 
in time of war. Though, of course, 
the place of chaplains attached to 
an army in the field is generally 
removed from the fighting line, in 
fulfilling the duties and perform- 
ing the ministrations of their office, 
they are not infrequently called 
upon to show their manhood in 
the extremest perils and the most 
critical situations of war; and 
whenever this has happened, they 
have ever borne themselves with 
the highest honour, and have set 
an example of courage, coolness, 
and self-devotion worthy of their 
sacred profession. The records in 
the Official Army List tell how 
many of them have been called 
upon to go on active service, and 
of these how many have been 
honourably mentioned in de- 
spatches. 

And here let us recall the story 
of a seventeenth-century chap- 
lain, which is recorded for us by 
the great Sir Walter. It savours 
perhaps more of the fighting spirit 
shown in aruder age by the valiant 
bishops and abbots, who fell with 
all of Scotland’s noblest in the 
“grim and ghastly wall” circling 
a loved king at Flodden, than of 
the meeker and more sedate char- 
acteristics looked for in modern 
clergymen. But its hero was 
Adam Fergusson, afterwards Pro- 
fessor of History in the University 
of Edinburgh, and author of a 
once popular history of the Roman 
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Republic. In his youth he was 
chaplain of the Black Watch, and 
with it was present at Fontenoy. 
When the regiment was advancing 
into action, Sir Robert Munro, the 
colonel, noticed his chaplain at 
the head of the column with a 
drawn broadsword in his hand, and 
ordered him to the rear with the 
doctors. Fergusson refused, and 
when the colonel, in the alterca- 
tion which ensued, threatened to 
have his commission cancelled, 
replied, ‘‘D—n my commission.” 
Then charging at the head of his 
flock, he fought like a gallant Scots- 
man during the bloody fray. We 
doubt not that the stout Munro 
forgave his insubordination for the 
sake of his valorous example, and 
that the stern old Presbyterians 
in the ranks would appreciate his 
subsequent ministrations none the 
less that they had seen him in 
time of trial play the man in their 
midst. 

Who that served in Afghanistan 
can fail to remember one who was 
loved and revered by all ranks, 
“Parson Adams,” gentlest and 
bravest of men? In the annals of 
heroes who have gained the plain 
bronze cross “for Valour” no 
record is more thrilling than that 
which tells how the unarmed chap- 
lain (for he never would carry arms 
of any sort, as he did not think 
that doing so became his profes- 
sion) gave up his own horse to a 
wounded and dismounted soldier, 
whom he had snatched from the 
Afghan knives thirsting for blood, 
and made his own way to safety on 
foot as best he could. The service 
of the Queen is the poorer that 
the Rev. J. W. Adams has left the 
army ; but he carries with him into 
a quieter sphere of duty the affec- 
tionate remembrance of many old 
comrades, whom he has comforted 
by his words and inspirited by his 
example, 


Of the small and noble band of 
Englishmen who stood steadfastly 
behind the feeble fortifications at 
Rorke’s Drift, and by their gal- 
lant conduct threw a gleam of 
hope and confidence over South 
Africa at a time of grave disaster, 
none more distinguished himself 
than the Rev. George Smith. A 
missionary chaplain in Natal, he 
had been temporarily attached to 
the army for the period of the 
campaign, and was posted at the 
base hospital. During the whole 
of the long and fierce Zulu attack, 
right gallantly he played his part 
in tending the sick, giving aid to 
the wounded, and comforting the 
dying. No one had a greater 
share of danger than he, and no 
one showed a more soldierly ex- 
ample of treating that danger with 
calm indifference. Not only did 
he perform the duties of his office, 
but, as every man who could 
handle a rifle was sorely needed 
to defend the parapet, Mr Smith 
did essential service by going 
round the various posts and dis- 
tributing reserve cartridges. He 
will, we trust, pardon us if we re- 
peat here a story which went 
round the army of South Africa, 
bearing on the warrior spirit of 
his professional conduct on the 
occasion. One of the men, in the 
heat and excitement of battle, 
was cursing his enemies and using 
the most profane language. The 
chaplain, coming behind, heard 
his words and said, ‘‘ You should 
not speak like that, my friend. 
Don’t curse them,” then, shoving 
a packet of cartridges into his 
hand, ‘‘Shoot them, shoot them!” 
Among the rewards given for the 
action at Rorke’s Drift, Mr Smith 
was appointed a military chaplain, 
and British soldiers can never 
hope to have with them in time 
of trial stauncher or better men 
than he. He is still in the army, 
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and since the colonial war which 
led to his first commission he has 
served through three campaigns in 
Egypt, receiving honourable men- 
tion in despatches for his conduct. 
At the fatal field of Laing’s 
Nek, where Sir George Colley’s 
force suffered such heavy losses, 
that most unfortunate general was 
for some time in want of a staff- 
officer to carry his orders. The 
Rev. Mr Ritchie happened to be 
present mounted, and volunteered 
for the dangerous duty, braving 
the deadly Boer rifles and riding 
through the heart of the combat 
with the collected coolness of a 
gallant soldier. Alas! he never 
really recovered from the strain 
of African service, and died in an 
English garrison some years ago. 
Nor haye chaplains only dis- 
tinguished themselves where bul- 
lets are flying, where the hot 
affray stirs the pulse, and the 
observation of admiring comrades 
may have its effect in stimulating 
to acts of daring. Far more often 
they face death in the close wards 
of a pest-stricken hospital, in a 
silence only broken by the groan 
of agony, or the spasmodic rattle 
in the throat of the dying. There, 
where, as he enters, the heart of 
the strong man waxes faint, and 
the flapping of Death’s wings may 
almost be heard by the strained 
ear of the watcher, is the chaplain’s 
true field of glory ; there will he 
gather laurels which no earthly 
eye may see on his brow, and 
gain such victories as will be 
saluted by the blast of no earthly 
trumpet. There his voice gives 
courage to the trembling soul 
passing down to the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. There it 
is his privilege to say those words 
which, even at the close of the 
eleventh hour, may bring a man 
to his Master. Those who know 
our army chaplains in peace and 
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war, know well how forward they 
are in undertaking these hospital 
duties, and how freely they place 
themselves in the midst of the 
most virulent disease, if only they 
may soothe, console, encourage the 
sufferers, whose very touch is al- 
most certain infection. 

The chaplains of all denomina- 
tions have at all times thus sig- 
nalised themselves wherever the 
British flag has been unfurled, 
but old Crimean officers still 
especially remember with the 
deepest admiration the self-devo- 
tion of Father Strickland, who 
was serving with our army as 
Roman Catholic chaplain, and, 
when he heard that in the French 
hospitals an epidemic of deadly 
fever was raging, threw up his 
appointment in order to betake 
himself to the scene where was 
the greatest need of his ministra- 
tions. No cooler act of heroism 
was ever performed, and when he 
himself was, as he had surely fore- 
seen, swept away by the fever, he 
might claim in the fullest sense to 
have died as an English officer and 
a Christian gentleman with his face 
to the foe. 

With such a field as is open for 
the exercise of the highest qualities 
to chaplains in the army, can we 
wonder that many of the most 
able and earnest men who take 
orders seek eagerly for commis- 
sions? We believe that the Chap- 
lain- General holds in his hand 
more applications from the most 
desirable men than can possibly 
be satisfied. That those who are 
now in the army have justified the 
selection which has placed them 
in their positions of labour and 
trust, is amply proved not only by 
the general consensus of official 
reports and private opinion, but 
by the mute testimony of the 
great and holy work which they 
have done and are doing. 
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AN UNCROWNED KING.! 


CHAPTER XIII—PUNIC FAITH. 


MatTrTers came to a crisis one 
dreadful evening when the Prince of 
Dardania, who was staying at one 
of his palaces a short distance across 
the frontier, dined at the castle, an 
invitation having been sent him, 
with what the King congratulated 
himself was a refinement of cruelty, 
that he might see with his own 
eyes how complete was the ruin of 
his hopes. Whether from malice 
or from nervousness, Princess Ot- 
tilie overacted her part enormously 
that night, insomuch that she 
awakened doubts even in the mind 
of Prince Alexis, and thrilled Caer- 
leon with a new horror. Perhaps 
she had changed her mind, and 
would after all refuse to release him, 
—and what was he to do then? 
It comforted him to see that the 
Queen managed to say a few whis- 
pered words to the Prince, as he 
took his leave after an evening of 
coldness and snubbing, but he him- 
self had an account to settle with 
Princess Ottilie. The next morn- 
ing the pair had “words” in 
the conservatory, and Caerleon in- 
formed his fiancée succinctly that 
he did not intend to be used as an 
instrument of torture with which 
to torment Prince Alexis. 

“Tf you try it on again, I shall 
simply tell the whole thing,” he said. 

“You threaten me?” wept the 
Princess. 

** Not if you behave yourself,” he 
answered, with a roughness which 
only his desperate situation could 
excuse ; “but if a man is supposed 
to be engaged, he has a right to 
take some notice of the conduct of 
his—of the lady. The fact is, you 


think you can go as far as you like 
with me, and I won’t haveit. You 
wouldn’t dare to carry on in this 
way with my brother Cyril, or any 
other man, because you know he 
might respond, and then you would 
get into trouble. But as I consider 
myself virtually engaged to some 
one else, and was soft-hearted enough 
to believe what you told me in the 
forest, you think you can make a 
fool of me as much as you like ; but 
I won't stand it.” 

“You are brutal,” sobbed Prin- 
cess Ottilie. ‘As you say, any 
other man would feel honoured to 
be treated in the way I treat you.” 

“Tet him,” said Caerleon. “I 
don’t ; and I don’t like it.” 

“You are a monster to tell me 
so, at any rate,” she said, drying 
her eyes. ‘ Now that you have de- 
livered your lecture, and I have 
listened, I will only tell you one 
thing, that I would never allow my 
prince to speak to me as you have 
done.” 

This was her only expression of 
penitence, and even this Caerleon 
understood to be intended more as 
a hit; nor did his lecture seem to 
have had much effect, for when 
later in the day Cyril, on finding 
Princess Ottilie alone, remarked on 
the heaviness of her eyes, and hoped 
that it was not due to a headache, 
she told him frankly that she had 
been crying, and gave him to under- 
stand that her tears were due to a 
doubt whether Caerleon really cared 
for her. A good deal of flattery 
and diplomacy was needed to soothe 
her apprehensions, and when Cyril 
had left her, with his mind made 
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up to seek Caerleon and warn him 
to be more careful, he found him- 
self seized upon by the King, who 
was also of opinion that something 
was wrong. Why did Caerleon 
look so unhappy ? and why had he 
made the Princess cry that morn- 
ing? were his unanswerable ques- 
tions; and although Cyril, with 
what he told himself was perfect 
truth, urged that he could ‘not 
imagine any reason why his brother, 
after declaring so emphatically in 
favour of love- marriages, should 
engage himself to the Princess 
unless he wished to do so, he was 
obliged to fall back on Caerleon’s 
supposed unworthiness and low 
opinion of himself as an explanation. 
He felt that the King was only 
half satisfied, and the next day he 
perceived that this uneasiness was 
distinctly inopportune. 

Hosts and guests alike at Schloss 
Herzensruh breakfasted in their own 
rooms, and it was immediately after 
this early meal that Cyril received 
an intimation that the King desired 
his attendance as soon as possible. 
The message struck him as peculiar ; 
but he finished his dressing in a 
hurry, and presented himself in the 
study, To his astonishment, he 
found King Johann surrounded by 
piles of newspapers bearing English 
stamps, which had just arrived by 
post. Several of them had been 
opened, and Cyril was surprised to 
see that each was a copy of that 
well-known weekly, ‘Mendacity,’ 
dated two or three days back. 
Furthermore, on looking at those 
still unopened, he recognised in 
each case the cover of ‘ Mendacity.’ 

“Lord Cyril,” said the King, and 
Cyril was surprised to see that the 
fussy little man could look really 
kingly, “I have sent for you be- 
cause all the arrangements as to my 
daughter’s engagement have been 
conducted through you, and also be- 
cause I was anxious not to trouble 
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your brother if this matter is cap- 
able of explanation. You see these 
papers? I think every one of my 


English friends has sent me a copy, 
and the same paragraph is marked 
in each. Perhaps you will kindly 
read it.” 

He put one of the papers into 
Cyril’s hand, and he read the 
marked paragraph :— 


***T have no desire to be counted 
among the “unco guid,” and it has 
always been my opinion that young 
men will be young men. Still, 1 
am not sorry that my Temperance 
friends should have a chance of 
learning the true character of the 
young Lothario whom the criminal 
inertness of a Tory Government has 
permitted to establish himself on 
the throne of Thracia. We have 
heard a good deal lately of the 
superior morality of this gentleman. 
His people have all been made sober 
—not by Act of Parliament, but by 
his “royal” decree ; he has sacrificed 
a large part of his income for the 
purpose of acquiring licences, and 
he is about to put the finishing 
touch to his catalogue of virtues by 
making a love- match with the 
wealthy and beautiful daughter of 
a neighbouring sovereign. Perhaps 
it will be news to some of my 
readers to learn that this so-called 
“King” is bound by every tie of 
honour to marry a Scythian lady of 
noble family, whose acquaintance 
he made before seizing the throne, 
and whom he subsequently deserted 
in the most heartless manner, and 
under circumstances of peculiar 
cruelty. What does the Noncon- 
formist conscience say to this? 
Scythia has a long account already 
outstanding against this worthy 
scion of the British aristocracy, and 
when the day of reckoning comes, 
the swords of her soldiers will not 
leap from their scabbards with any 
less alacrity for the remembrance 
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of his treatment of their country- 
woman.’” 


The time necessary for reading 
the paragraph through afforded 
Cyril a chance to collect his 
thoughts, for he had guessed its 
drift from the very first sentences. 
Now he threw down the paper and 
cried hotly— 

“T hope to goodness Caerleon 
has not seen this! If he has, he 
will simply go off to Scythia im- 
mediately, and marry the girl 
whether she will or not.” 

“Then the story is true?” shout- 
ed the King, half rising from his 
chair, the veins in his forehead 
swelling. 

“Like most lies, it has a sub- 
stratum of truth,” answered Cyril, 
coolly. 

‘* Be good enough to explain to 
me exactly what you mean,” said 
the King, his fury partially dis- 
armed by the young man’s calm- 
ness, 

“It is very simple,” returned 
Cyril. “During our tour in Hun- 
gary, we made the acquaintance of 
a Scythian officer and his family. 
The only daughter was a most es- 
timable young lady, and my brother 
fell deeply in love with her. I 
suppose his affection was not re- 
turned—at any rate, when he pro- 
posed to her, she refused him. 
That’s all, unless she has changed 
her mind by this time.” 

“And you can assure me, on 
your honour as a nobleman, that 
this is the only foundation for this 
—this tale?” 

Cyril drew himself up. “I have 
not the honour to understand your 
Majesty. Is it possible you can 
for a moment have believed the 
story true?” 

“There was some justification 
for my belief, in this printed paper 
and in the anxiety of my English 
friends,” said the King, drily. 
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“Tf that is the case, I think 
your Majesty has shown pretty 
plainly that the marriage between 
my brother and the Princess is not 
to your liking,” said Cyril, with 
awful coldness. “If your Majesty 
will permit me, I will communi- 
cate the fact to him, and we will 
leave the castle at once.” 

““No, no! you are too hasty,” 
said King Johann, quickly. “It 
is surely only natural that I should 
resent such an aspersion on the 
character of my future son-in-law. 
Surely, too, I may complain of a 
want of openness on your part. 
Why have I heard nothing of this 
prior attachment?” 

“One is not very anxious to 
publish it abroad that one’s brother 
has made a fool of himself,” said 
Cyril, frankly. “I don’t mind 
confessing that I was glad to hush 
the matter up. But Caerleon in- 
sisted on telling the Princess all 
about it, and I know he did so be- 
fore their engagement took place. 
No doubt that is one reason for 
his looking so seedy lately. Of 
course he felt that it wasn’t quite 
fair for a man with an experience 
of that kind fresh in his mind to 
make love to a whole-hearted, un- 
worldly young girl like her Royal 
Highness.” 

This was carrying the war into 
the enemy’s camp with a venge- 
ance, and the King climbed down 
from his high horse in some con- 
fusion. 

“T do not complain so much of 
the concealment of the affair from 
myself, as of the fact that others 
have been allowed to become ac- 
quainted with it,” he said, wisely 
waiving the question of Princess 
Ottilie’s inexperience in affairs of 
the heart. Cyril made no remark, 
but accepted the words as confir- 
mation of a suspicion which had 
occurred to him once or twice, that 
King Johann’s ignorance was mere- 
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ly official, and that he had all 
along been aware of Nadia’s ex- 
istence, although he had acquiesced 
discreetly in the silence hitherto 
maintained with regard to her. 
“How do you suppose that the 
news reached England?” the King 
went on. 

“From a Scythian source, no 
doubt,” answered Cyril, promptly. 
“Dickinson, the editor of ‘ Men- 
dacity,’ collects the scandals of all 
nations for his wretched rag. I 
suppose you have no Scythian 
newspaper of last week?” 

“T remember now that one was 
sent me. It is evident that I have 
not so many kind friends in Scythia 
as in England. I put it on one 
side, for I do not myself read 
Scythian easily; and I thought— 
the Queen—about this marriage— 
things might be said P 

“As things stand, it is a very 
good thing you did not,” said Cyril, 
answering the thought rather than 
the words. ‘Her Majesty might 
have misunderstood the whole affair. 
We all know that ladies often take 
strong prejudices, unfortunately.” 

“Can you read it, and see what 
it says?” suggested the King. 

*“T don’t know much Scythian, 
but I might be able to puzzle it 
out,” said Cyril; and the King 
brought out a crumpled paper, 
which the two studied painfully 
for some minutes. 

“Ah, here it is!” cried Cyril, 
and he began to translate rapidly 
and freely: ‘The Carlino-O’Mal- 
achy affair, of which so much has 
lately been heard in society, seems 
likely to have far-reaching conse- 
quences.’ Then there comes pretty 
much what we have just read in 
‘Mendacity.’ Then it goes on: 
‘With a view to obtaining authori- 
tative information on the subject, a 
representative of this journal called 
yesterday upon Colonel O’Malachy, 
who was paying a flying visit to 
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the city, and left this morning. 
Colonel O’Malachy is a veteran 
soldier, wearing a medal for dis- 
tinguished services, and the order 
of the Byzantine Empire. He has 
served in ’ oh, that doesn’t sig- 
nify. ‘The gallant officer main- 
tained a strict reserve, but admitted 
that the published accounts of the 
Thracian usurper’s conduct are sub- 
stantially true. The publicity which 
had been given to the matter was, 
however, quite contrary to his 
wishes and those of his family, for 
it was not, he said, the custom of 
a house which numbered kings 
among its ancestors to submit its 
wrongs to the arbitrament of a 
court either of law or of public 
opinion. Let but an appeal be 
made to arms, and he would trust 
to meet the usurper face to face 
on his own ground, and to sheathe 
the sword, which had drunk Mos- 
lem blood in ’77, in his treacherous 
heart.’” 

“That conclusion is rather fine,” 
observed Cyril. “I always knew 
that the O’Malachy was about as 
picturesque an old villain as re- 
mains unhung in these degenerate 
days; but I did not know he was 
quite capable of this.” 

“Perhaps a telegram which I 
received before you came in may 
throw some light upon the subject,” 
said the King. “It is from our 
Minister at Pavelsburg, telling me 
that this very paper had been 
warned by the censor for publish- 
ing unauthorised news. He added 
that the news related to the King 
of Thracia.” 

‘Only warned ? not suspended ?” 
said Cyril. ‘That shows they 
were not sorry to have it believed. 
Well, I fear we can do nothing 
in Scythia; but I think I can put 
a spoke in Dickinson’s wheel.” 

“‘T will complain to the British 
Government,” said the King. “It 
is intolerable that a newspaper 
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should be allowed to libel in this 
way a neighbouring sovereign, and 
one, moreover, who will soon be 
so closely connected with my 
family.” 

“T’m afraid that will scarcely 
do,” said Cyril. ‘You see, for 
one thing, Caerleon isn’t exactly 
a neighbouring sovereign—at least, 
no one quite knows whether he is 
a sovereign at all, or not.” 

** But that will soon be satisfac- 
torily settled,” said the King. 

“Tf Pannonia supports us at 
Czarigrad in pressing anew for our 
recognition from Roum,” said Cyril, 
shortly. ‘ But this disposes of any 
idea of appealing to the British 
Government. What we have to 
do is to work upon Dickinson in a 
way he can understand.” 

** And what is that?” asked King 
Johann. 

“T know a man on the staff of 
the ‘Universe,’” answered Cyril, 
“and it will give him and his chief 
the purest pleasure to make Dick- 
inson sit up over this business. I 
shall simply send him one little 
fact, and he will work it up with 
a few flourishes about Dickinson’s 
usual faculty for discovering mares’ 
nests, and a passing remark or two 
about his descent from the man who 
hated Aristides.” 

“But what is the fact?” asked 
the King, eagerly. 

“‘Merely this, that the brother of 
the much-injured lady is still an 
officer in my brother’s guard, and 
dined at our table, quite in a friendly 
spirit, the night before we left 
Bellaviste. If the O’Malachy had 
any sense of dramatic consistency, 
he would have ordered him to re- 
sign ; but as he hasn’t, we are all 
right.” 

“But a mere demonstration of 
the absurdity of his accusation will 
not affect this Dickinson,” said the 
King. 

“Oh yes, it will. The very sug- 
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gestion that he has taken up such 
a ridiculous story will be a sufficient 
punishment for him.” 

“But he cannot care about the 
truth, if the aim of his journal is to 
circulate lies,” objected the King. 

‘He cares very much about his 
reputation as a shrewd man of the 
world,” said Cyril. “And you 
mustn’t judge his paper from its 
name. That is Dickinson’s little 
joke. He calls it ‘ Mendacity’ on 
the Jucus a non lucendo principle, 
from a theory of his that the name 
is intended to tell what the paper 
is not. The ‘Times,’ he says, is 
behind the times; the ‘Standard’ 
lags in the rear, instead of leading ; 
and so with his paper—in each case 
the contents contradict the name. 
But some people think that there is 
more truth in the title than any- 
where inside the cover.” 

“So it would seem,” said the 
King. 

“ We are rather proud of Dickin- 
son,” Cyril went on. ‘He is a 
purely English product, and jin de 
siécle at that. No other nation can 
rival his peculiar humour.” The 
King looked as though he, at any 
rate, found it difficult also to ap- 
preciate the bent of Mr Dickinson’s 
genius. ‘ But the ‘ Universe’ will 
have him on toast now with a venge- 
ance,” continued Cyril, cheerfully. 
‘‘T suppose we may consider this 
little affair agreeably settled, your 
Majesty? Perhaps I may remark 
that the sooner our application at 
Czarigrad is favourably considered, 
the easier we shal! find it to deal 
with cases of this kind.” 

“‘ Naturally,” said the King, “it 
was understood, before I took any 
steps whatever about the marriage 
between my daughter and your 
brother, that Pannonia would set 
about securing the recognition of 
your rights from Roum at once.” 

This was a most satisfactory as- 
surance, and Cyril went away well 
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leased. The morrow was the day 
fixed for the betrothal, a ceremony 
which, in accordance with German 
ideas, would be almost as irrevocable 
as marriage itself; and it struck him 
that the Emperor of Pannonia would 
probably consider it a graceful and 
friendly act to begin, immediately 
onits completion, to press the claims 
of Thracia on the Roumi Govern- 
ment, in order to obtain Caerleon’s 
recognition by the suzerain Power 
as a kind of wedding- gift to the 
bridal pair. All seemed to be going 
well with Cyril’s schemes, and he 
prepared with a light heart for his 
departure from Schloss Herzensruh. 
It was considered proper that the 
King of Thracia should arrive on 
Meesian soil from his own territory 
on the morning of the betrothal, 
and the brothers were therefore to 
return to their shooting-box for the 
night. Caerleon’s state of mind was 
a pitiable one. The time fixed for 
his penance had all but dragged out 
its appointed course, and yet he 
could not obtain his release. What 
was he to do if it did not come 
during the one day that was left? 
Take upon himself the solemn vows 
of betrothal he was resolved that he 
would not; but how was he to refuse 
to do so without either insulting 
Princess Ottilie or betraying her 
secret? It is half absurd, half hu- 
niliating, to be obliged to confess 
it, but the idea of flight presented 
itself to him more than once in 
tempting colours. 

The first promise of relief came 
to him at the mid-day meal, which 
might be considered either a late 
breakfast or an early lunch, and at 
which Princess Ottilie did not ap- 
pear. She was ill, her mother said, 
and had decided to remain in her 
room for the day; and she herself 
sent a special message to the effect 
that her illness was caused by grief 
regarding the anxiously expected 
Paris dress, which had indeed ar- 
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rived, but was horribly cut, and 
made her look hideous. King 
Johann received the excuse with 
some seriousness, and remarked 
that his daughter had an undis- 
ciplined mind, and he hoped that 
Caerleon would teach her to be less 
excitable when they were married ; 
but it was evident that he regarded 
the cause of the illness as amply 
sufficient, and Caerleon recalled 
with a little amusement the Prin- 
cess’s words in the forest. He 
could afford to be amused now, 
for he guessed that Princess Ottilie 
intended to urge her indisposition 
on the morrow as a reason for post- 
poning the betrothal; and, although 
the means were not such as he would 
have chosen, he was so nearly des- 
perate as to be ready to snatch at 
any prospect of escape. Hence he 
also was able to leave the castle 
cheerfully, and even to stand with 
patience Cyril’s chaff as they rode 
through the forest, although it con- 
cerned principally engagement rings 
and loss of bachelor freedom, and 
similar well-worn and appropriate 
themes. 

The afternoon passed quickly, in 
its unwonted freedom from the 
Princess’s rather exacting society, 
and with the dusk arrived M. 
Drakovics, who had journeyed from 
Bellaviste expressly for the purpose 
of attending the betrothal ceremony. 
Much to Caerleon’s relief, he made 
no pretence of congratulation, and 
exhibited no special interest in the 
event of the morrow; but imme- 
diately after dinner produced a vast 
pile of reports and returns on the 
subject of the new liquor laws, and 
invited the King to go through them 
with him. Caerleon was only too 
glad of any work that promised to 
distract his mind from the gnawing 
anxiety which attacked him when- 
ever he reflected that perhaps Prin- 
cess Ottilie would not be able to 
carry out her plan after all, and he 
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plunged into the mass of papers 
with avidity. With Cyril it was 
otherwise. He was consumed by 
an intense restlessness, a haunting 
fear lest some unforeseen catas- 
trophe should interfere with his 
schemes just as they were on the 
point of realisation; and he wan- 
dered from room to room, pausing 
now and then to finger the docu- 
ments which the other two were 
perusing so strenuously. 

“ What’s up, Cyril? Anything 
wrong?” asked Caerleon. 

“Only the fidgets, as old nurse 
used to say when I was a kid. 
I’m as much excited as if I was 
going to be betrothed to-morrow in- 
stead of you. I can’t keep quiet. 
I think I shall go for a walk.” 

“ Now ? at this time of night ?” 

** Rather. I feel as if I had an 
inexhaustible fund of energy. By 
the bye, have those rubies arrived ?” 

“Yes. Wright went to fetch 
them from the town this afternoon. 
He was just in time to meet the 
Vienna express.” 

* Did you send him on to Schloss 
Herzensruh with them?” 

“No; of course not. I’m going 
to take them with me in the 
morning.” 

“What an outer barbarian you 
are!” cried Cyril. “Do you ex- 
pect Princess Ottilie to put them 
on in public? She must have them 
in time to study the effect properly, 
and admire herself in them. Give 
them to me, and I'll take them to 
her at once.” 

“You don’t mean to carry that 
ease of jewels through the forest 
alone at night?” 

“Who is to know that I am 
carrying it? It will go into my 
pocket. Besides, there are no rob- 
bers here; it’s a regular Forest of 
Arden, a most suitable place for a 
betrothal. So trot out the case.” 

“A little later the forest will be 
dangerous on account of the wolves ; 
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but they have not come down from 
the mountains yet, and Milord 
Cyril will be quite safe,” said M, 
Drakovics, who found Cyril’s rest- 
less movements very trying. 

“That reminds me,” said Caer- 
leon, gloomily, as he unlocked one 
of the table-drawers and took out 
the jewel-case, “there came a mes- 
sage this morning from one of the 
mountain villages, saying that 
several people had been killed by 
a large solitary wolf, which can 
neither be trapped nor shot. They 
think it’s a were-wolf, and they 
sent to beg me to come up and try 
to kill it. It seems that my Ex- 
press rifle has made a name for 
itself. It’s a horrid bother that I 
can’t go. I suppose I shall have 
to let Prince Alexis know. One 
can’t leave the people to be deci- 
mated on the chance of my having 
a day off some time next week. 
There you are, Cyril, if you are 
bent on going. Don’t lose those 
rubies, or I’ll tell them to send in 
the bill to you.” 

Cyril was already in the hall 
donning his fur-lined coat and cap; 
and putting the case in his pocket, 
he started on his lonely walk. 
Autumn was passing into winter, 
but there was no snow on the 
ground as yet, and the dry leaves 
crackled pleasantly under his feet 
as he took the moonlit path between 
the tall black tree-stems. For a 
short time he walked fast, in order 
to exorcise the feeling of unrest 
which possessed him; then he 
slackened his pace a little, and as 
the stillness of the forest made 
itself felt, bezan to whistle. He 
was tramping vigorously along in 
this way, with his hands thrust 
deep in his pockets, when it seemed 
to him that he saw the figure of a 
man on the path some distance in 
front of him. The shadows cast 
by the moonlight from the tree- 
trunks were so perplexing that he 
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could not be sure; but his blood 
leapt with a not unpleasant excite- 
ment as he assured himself that his 
revolver was in its usual pocket. 
If there was a man there, he had 
passed completely out of sight, and 
Cyril scanned narrowly the straight 
stems on either side of the path as 
he walked on, assuring himself that 
he was looking for some distorted 
tree which must have taken the 
shape of a human figure in the 
moonlight. No such tree appeared, 
however; but at the next turn of 
the path he found himself con- 
fronted by aman. His hand went 
to his revolver instantly ; but he 
recognised the Prince of Dardania, 
and stepped back with a laugh. 

“What! you here?” both ex- 
claimed simultaneously. Cyril re- 
covered himself first. ‘I didn’t 
know you were accustomed to take 
midnight rambles in Thracian terri- 
tory,” he said. “Are you penning 
a woful sonnet?” He stopped 
hurriedly, remembering that the 
quotation was rather an unhappy 
one under the circumstances, and 
reflecting that no doubt Prince 
Alexis had been taking a last look 
at the abode of the lady of his 
love before she was lost to him for 
ever. 

“Not exactly,” returned the 
Prince, rather hesitatingly. “In 
fact, 1 was coming to ask you to 
do me a good turn. But perhaps 
your own business is urgent?” 

“Oh, I am not love, only love’s 
messenger,” said Cyril, carelessly. 
“T am taking a little parcel to 
Schloss Herzensruh from my 
brother.” 

“Then, if you will, you can give 
me just the help I need,” said the 
Prince, turning and walking by 
Cyril’s side. ‘ You see me, as you 
say in England, in a hole. The 
fact is, my dear Mortimer, I am in 
love.” 

Cyril’s first remark was fortu- 
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nately only uttered mentally, for 
it was not of a complimentary 
character. ‘I don’t quite see how 
I am to help you,” he added aloud. 

“ No?” said the Prince; “ but I 
do. Perhaps you may be surprised 
to hear that I love a lady of the 
Queen of Meesia’s household?” 

“A lady of the household!” 
cried Cyril. ‘ But I thought——” 

“That I was in love with the 
Princess? But, my dear friend, a 
blind is sometimes necessary. At 
any rate, both the Queen and the 
Princess know the truth now.” 

“Then I suppose that’s the 
secret of the snubbing you got the 
other night? It was tremendous. 
I was really sorry for you.” 

“Well,” pursued the Prince, 
“the Queen has treated me better 
than I could have dared to hope. 
She is so good as to agree with my 
plan for a private marriage to- 
night.” 

“ But why private?” asked Cyril. 

“My friend, I have Ministers, 
who interest themselves in my 
affairs. I wish to present my mar- 
riage to them as an accomplished 
fact.” 

“T see; and no doubt the Queen 
thinks that a public wedding would 
be likely to encourage the rest of 
her ladies to go and do likewise, 
which would scarcely meet her 
views. Well, if the ruling power 
is so propitious, why don’t you go 
in and win?” 

“That is all my desire. I have 
at my summer- palace, five miles 
away, everything prepared, the 
chapel ready, witnesses, Greek and 
Lutheran clergy to perform the 
ceremony. But how can I reach 
my bride? King Johann has 
peopled the portion of the forest 
around the castle with gamekeepers 
and frontier- guards, and if I am 
seen, all is lost. Word would be 
taken to him immediately, and he 
bears such a grudge against me that 
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he would spare no pains to dis- 
cover my object and to thwart 
it.” 

“But I don’t see what you want 
me to do,” said Cyril. 

‘“‘Merely this, to fetch my bride 
from the castle, and escort her to 
me here. I have two good horses 
waiting, one with a lady’s saddle, 
and you will not have far to go.” 

‘But do you think I am going 
to compromise myself in this way 
without hope of reward?” said 
Cyril. ‘I insist on being asked to 
the wedding.” 

‘*Then I fear you will have to 
escort the bride all the way, while 
I start off on foot,” said the Prince, 
“for I have not brought another 
horse.” 

“The honour is only too great,” 
returned Cyril. ‘‘I am determined 
not to lose my share of the fun. 
Why, I daresay you have never 
even thought of securing any one 
to propose the health of the bridal 
pair, and I’m rather good at that 
sort of thing.” 

‘No. I have not, indeed,” said 
the Prince. ‘‘ You are in earnest? 
Then I will give you your direc- 
tions, and leave you here. When 
you have delivered your message, 
and left the castle, knock at the 
postern-door close to the angle of 
the wall on this side. If the mis- 
tress of the household opens it, say 
that you are come from me to fetch 
Fraulein von Staubach.” 

“What? the lectrice?” 
Cyril. 

“Yes; Fraulein von Staubach is 
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the Queen’s lectrice and secretary, 
You know her?” the Prince asked, 
rather anxiously. 

“T have caught a glimpse of her 
once or twice—just enough to see 
that she was a fair-haired girl in 
spectacles. She doesn’t show up 
as much as the other ladies,” 

“No; she is generally busy 
writing the Queen’s letters. But 
you will know her when you see 
her? The Princess might play you 
a trick. She wears no gloves, 
and has a mole on the back of her 
left wrist.” 

“ Oh, I shall know her all right. 
Then, when I have secured her, 
we have only to mount and ride 
away, I suppose?” 

“Yes; the horses are here, you 
see, tied to this tree.” 

“But what am I to do if we 
meet any of the gamekeepers? 
They will think it rather queer to 
see me riding about late at night 
with one of the Queen’s ladies.” 

“Unless you say that Fraulein 
von Staubach has been summoned 
away by a sudden message, and 
that you are escorting her to the 
station, I don’t see what you can 
do; and that would leave a good 
deal unexplained,” said the Prince, 
laughing. ‘They are not likely to 
stop you, and no blame can attach 
to you.afterwards. You are merely 
doing a friend a good turn.” 

“All right, then,” said Cyril. 
“We shall meet again,” and he 
waved his hand as Prince Alexis 
started on his lengthy walk, while 
he went on to the castle. 


CHAPTER XIV.—OVER THE BORDER AND AWAY. 


Cyril’s appearance at such an 
hour caused some surprise at Schloss 
Herzensruh, but he did not linger 
over the performance of his errand. 
After receiving a promise from the 
high functionary to whom he de- 





livered the jewels that they should 
be placed in the Princess’s hands 
immediately, and declining alike 
the King’s invitation to come in 
and rest and his offer of an escort 
home, he found himself speedily 
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outside the grounds once more. 
When out of sight of any one who 
might be looking after him from 
the porter’s lodge, he turned aside 
from the path, and made his way 
to the little door in the wall. It 
opened immediately at his knock, 
and he saw’ two ladies standing in 
the shadow within, the taller of 
whom he recognised at once as the 
Queen. 

“T was not expecting you, Lord 
Cyril,” she said, calmly. 

“The Prince of Dardania has 
intrusted me with the honour of 
escorting Fraulein von Staubach 
into his territory, your Majesty,” 
said Cyril, while the other lady 
giggled hysterically. 

“My child, control yourself,” 
said the Queen, with an authori- 
tative touch on her shoulder. 
“You have met Lord Cyril Mor- 
timer before, I think? I will not 
detain you here, in case my absence 
should be remarked. Lord Cyril, 
I can trust you?” 

“T will do my best to deserve 
your Majesty’s confidence,” said 
Cyril. “And now, if you will 
pardon my hurrying you, I think 
that Fraulein von Staubach and I 
ought to start. We have a fairly 
long ride before us.” 

“Farewell, my child!” said the 
Queen, pressing what seemed to 
Cyril a very affectionate kiss on 
the girl’s forehead. “I shall ex- 
pect to hear from you to-morrow.” 

Friiulein von Staubach’s reply 
was inaudible; but she threw her 
arms round the Queen’s neck and 
kissed her vehemently, then took 
Cyril’s offered arm and walked 
quickly away with him, the Queen 
locking the door after them. As 
they picked their way among the 
tree-trunks—for Cyril thought it 
advisable not to walk in the open— 
he stole a look now and then at his 
companion when they came to a 
patch of moonlight. She was about 
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middle height, and apparently rather 
stout, though this might be the 
fault of her wraps, and her fair 
hair was elaborately frizzed in front, 
and gathered into the fashionable 
lump behind, Her eyes were con- 
cealed by her spectacles; but Cyril 
could just distinguish that her eye- 
brows were so fair as to be almost 
colourless under the long gauze veil 
which covered her face, and was 
tied in a bow under her chin. So 
far as he could tell, she was wear- 
ing an evening dress, with the train 
carefully looped up, and a heavy 
fur cloak over it. A less suitable 
costume for a midnight ride in 
winter could scarcely have been 
devised, and he remarked that it 
might have been wise to come in 
a riding-habit. 

“Oh, but I could not have been 
married in a habit. What a hideous 
idea!” she exclaimed, in a high- 
pitched voice, with a marked Low 
German accent, such as after that 
night Cyril could never hear with- 
out a shudder. 

“T am afraid you will find it 
difficult to ride in that dress,” he 
said. 

“Tt will be difficult to me to ride 
at all,” she said, with a giggle ; and 
Cyril restrained with difficulty an 
exclamation of disgust. It began 
to be clear to him now why the 
Prince had so readily resigned to 
him the honour of escorting his 
betrothed. They had reached the 
horses by this time, and Cyril pre- 
pared to assist her to mount.” 

“Put your left hand on my 
shoulder, and hold the pommel 
with your right,” he said; “and 
give me your left foot. Now, 
spring!” 

He gave a mighty heave, and the 
lady sprang; but with such ill suc- 
cess that she came down again in 
the same place. A second and a 
third attempt failed likewise, and 
Cyril lost patience. 
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“Tf I can’t mount you this time, 
Friulein, I must take you back to 
the castle. It won’t do for me to 
be keeping you poised in mid-air all 
night.” 

This time, with a frantic effort 
on the part of Friiulein von Stau- 
bach, they were successful, and 
Cyril mounted his own horse (the 
animals were fortunately quiet ones) 
and guided both into the path. 

“Try to sit a little straighter in 
your saddle,” he said to his com- 
panion. “If the beast begins to 
trot, you will go off.” 

“Oh no!” she giggled shrilly. 
“T shall hold round his neck.” 

Cyril was silent in deep disgust, 
and resolved not to speak to her 
again; but when a disposition to 
trot on the part of the horses had 
been checked several times by little 
screams from her, he remarked 
drily— 

“* We shall never reach the palace 
to-night at this rate.” 

‘Never mind me, then, Mein 
Herr, I will hold,” she responded 
valiantly, and Cyril set his teeth, 
and urged the horses on. Some- 
how or other his companion man- 
aged to keep her seat, and, with the 
help of a few directions from him, 
did better than he had expected, 
although he still muttered wrath- 
fully to himself that he was thank- 
ful there was no one about to see 
him giving riding-lessons to a sack / 
Slowly the long miles were covered, 
and it was after midnight when the 
riders entered the courtyard of the 
Prince of Dardania’s palace, which 
Cyril had before visited with Caer- 
leon. Here all was bustle, ser- 
vants bearing torches were ranged 
on either side of the steps, and 
Prince Alexis himself hastened to 
receive his bride, who slipped from 
her horse into his arms with a 
hysterical laugh. 

“Tt has been almost too much 
Cyril heard her say, as the Prince 
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led her up the steps, and it seemed 
to him that she had visibly in- 
creased in height since he first saw 
her in the castle garden. 

“T’ve heard of people’s getting 
two inches taller with the con- 
sciousness of success, but I never 
saw it happen before,” he said to 
himself, as he gave the horses into 
the charge of a servant, and al- 
lowed himself to be conducted up 
the steps by a bowing official, 
The door opened into a great hall, 
in a room leading out of which 
Cyril could see a number of Dar- 
danian ladies, evidently of high 
rank, gathered about their future 
Princess ; but his guide led him on 
through a long passage into a 
chapel, where everything was pre- 
pared for the celebration of the 
Greek marriage-rite. The space 
on one side of the aisle was filled 
with Dardanian chiefs and nobles, 
splendid-looking men in gorgeous 
national costumes ; and as Cyril was 
ushered to his place among them, 
he wondered how long it would be 
before a like throng was gathered 
together for Caerleon’s wedding, 
and how many different religious 
ceremonies it would take to marry 
him. He had some time to wait, 
for the Lutheran rite seemed to be 
proceeding in another room; but 
after a while the vacant space on 
the other side of the chapel was 
filled by the ladies of whom he 
had caught a glimpse, and the 
bride and bridegroom entered, and 
advanced up the aisle. The lady’s 
face was hidden by an elaborate 
lace veil, and Cyril wondered how 
in the world she had managed to 
bring it with her; but his attention 
was quickly distracted to more im- 
portant details. The half-married 
bride was certainly taller than 
she had appeared in the garden, 
and carried herself regally ; and as 
Cyril gazed at her by the flickering 
light of the lamps and candles 
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burning before the sacred pictures 
and on the dais, it struck him that 
she was otherwise changed. Frriiu- 
lein von Staubach was fair, but he 
was almost certain that this girl’s 
knot of hair was dark ; and when 
she turned her head for a moment 
it seemed to him that her eye- 
brows also were dark and strongly 
marked. . 

What had happened? What 
was the meaning of this mystery? 
Had he been fooled? He listened 
eagerly to the words of the priest, 
trying to discover some clue; but he 
was unacquainted with the service 
and with the language, and had no 
prayer- book. He gathered that 
some question was being asked of 
the bridegroom ; but strain his ears 
as he would, he could not catch in 
it the name of Sophie von Stau- 
bach, while for one awful moment 
he was haunted by the dread that 
he had heard the words Ottilie 
Ivanovna. A moment or two more, 
and his fear was confirmed, for the 
question addressed to the bride was 
answered, not in the shrill Low 
German accents of Friiulein von 
Staubach, but in the clear polished 
tones of Princess Ottilie. Cyril 
was standing quietly by, while his 
brother’s bride was married to 
another man before his eyes! He 
sprang forward, but a hand laid 
upon his shoulder on either side 
pulled him back. He was gripped 
by the two stalwart Dardanians 
between whom he was standing. 

“Monsieur must not disturb the 
ceremony,” said one of them in bad 
French ; and Cyril resisted the temp- 
tation to disturb it to some purpose 
by a shout proclaiming the false- 
ness of the bride, and remained 
mute and motionless throughout 
the protracted rite, with its prayers 
and incense, its presentation of the 
Common Cup, and its crowning 
and marching round the dais, while 
all the time the thought was forcing 
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itself into his mind that Caerleon 
must have known of this. This 
explained his willingness to enter 
into the engagement at all, and his 
anxiety and misery throughout the 
past week, also his callousness with 
regard to his fiancée. And Princess 
Ottilie! Cyril ground his teeth as 
he remembered how she had con- 
fided her fears to him, and he had 
comforted her, while all the time 
she had been carrying on a compli- 
cated train of deception. But, after 
all, her moral turpitude was nothing 
to Caerlon’s. Cyril, the shrewd, 
the far-sighted, the diplomatist, had 
been duped, and by the brother 
whom he had always regarded as 
an honest simpleton, whose every 
thought he believed he knew. It 
may seem strange to say that when 
Cyril’s first rage had cooled, the 
effect of his discovery was to 
heighten very considerably his re- 
spect for Caerleon, but so it was. 
A man who had been able to de- 
ceive him in this way must have 
something in him. 

Cyril had arrived at this point 
when the ceremony concluded, and 
the bridal company left the chapel 
to sign the register. He was among 
the foremost who followed them 
into the room in which the book 
was placed in readiness, and when 
she had written her name, Princess 
Ottilie offered the pen to him with 
her most charming smile— 

“ Come, Lord Cyril; you will add 
your name as a witness?” 

‘‘T am much obliged ; but your 
Highness will not catch me twice,” 
he replied ; aud she turned away 
with a laugh. He felt tempted to 
make his escape at once ; but pride 
forbade him to slink away and show 
himself defeated, and he determined 
to face her again, and tell her a 
home-truth or two. His oppor- 
tunity came when the bridal pair 
had proceeded to the throne-room 
to receive the congratulations of 
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those present, and his name was 
duly announced by the grand 
chamberlain. 

“Now, Lord Cyril,” said the 
Princess, “confess that you were 
completely deceived. I wanted to 
wear a riding-habit; but I knew 
that the real Sophie von Staubach 
would never consent to be married 
in one, and I felt that I must dress 
the character consistently.” 

“The illusion was perfect,” re- 
turned Cyril. ‘I can only con- 
gratulate your Royal Highness on 
the skill with which you have 
rendered the first act of your— 
tragedy.” 

“ Tragedy ?” asked Prince Alexis, 
sharply. ‘ Why tragedy?” 

“Tf I wished to be unpleasant,” 
said Cyril, “I might quote Shake- 
speare, and say, ‘She has deceived 
her father, and may thee.’ But 
that would be unkind, and be- 
sides, the tragedy to which I refer 
is not a domestic but a public one. 
It doesn’t require much foresight 
to prophesy that the results of this 
night’s work will be 

‘Sword and fire, 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws, 
The craft of kindred and the ruthless 
hosts 
Of Scythia swarming o’er the Euxine 
sea.’ 


But you really must excuse me,” he 
broke off, apologetically ; “I seem 
to be dealing in English literature 
specimens, adapted to present cir- 
cumstances, to-night. The fact is, 
that my mind is still so completely 
under the spell of the superb act- 
ing of her Royal Highness, that 
poetry comes to my tongue more 
readily than prose.” 


The Prince frowned. ‘TI fail to 


see why a European war should be 
the consequence of our marriage, as 
you seem to imply.” 

‘Simply because Thracia has 
parted with territory under a mis- 
apprehension.” 
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‘Ah, my price!” cried Princess 
Ottilie. “You see I know your 
little plans, Lord Cyril, and I have 
out-plotted you. You are angry to- 
night, but to-morrow you will see 
that you have deserved it. You 
have done all you could to make 
me believe that your brother was 
deeply in love with me, when all 
the time I knew from his own lips 
that it was all he could do to endure 
the sight of me. It was I who ar- 
ranged with the Prince that you 
were to be brought here to-night. 
I was determined to have my re- 
venge on you, to show you that 
there were others who could pre- 
tend as well as yourself. Don’t 
talk of misapprehensions. Your 
brother the King will be the first 
to tell you that he has aided me 
throughout in this plot of mine 
until to-day.” 

“That my brother was foolish 
enough to allow himself to be per- 
suaded into joining you in playing 
a practical joke, in very doubtful 
taste, on your father, will not sat- 
isfy the Thracians,” retorted Cyril. 
“They will demand back the terri- 
tory out of which they were cozened, 
and the great Powers will be drawn 
into the war.” 

“T hope the consequences will 
not be so serious as you seem to 
think,” said Prince Alexis, break- 
ing into the war of words. “I 
have some little influence at the 
Scythian Court, and I can promise 
you that it shall be exerted on be- 
half of the independence of Tbracia, 
and in favour of your brother, to 
whom I shall always be grateful for 
the part he has played during the 
last few days. And now, Lord 
Cyril, we must not detain you 
longer, or King Carlino will be 
anxious about you. Stefan here 
will take you to a room where there 
is refreshment prepared, and after 
that you will find a fresh horse and 
an escort of six of my guard to take 
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you back to Thracia. I owe you 
many thanks for the assistance you 
have given me to-night.” 

“And remember,” added Prin- 
cess Ottilie, as Cyril bowed, “ that 
though I can’t quite forgive King 
Carlino for the way he has treated 
me, I am sorry I ‘teased him so 
much. But I am not sorry that 
I hoaxed you to-night.” 

Thus dismissed, Cyril had no 
option but to bid farewell to the 
royal couple, and commit himself 
to the charge of Stefan, who brought 
him to a buffet, where he made a 
hasty meal. He was conscious that 
it would have been more in keep- 
ing with his tragic utterances to 
depart from the palace at once, re- 
fusing either to eat or drink, and 
denouncing vengeance against its 
perjured mistress; but the night 
was very cold, he was tired, and 
there was a long ride before him. 
And after all, it could not be denied 
that the Princess had played her 
part wonderfully well; there was 
no disgrace in having been deceived 
by her. But it was inexcusable to 
have been taken in by Caerleon, 
clumsy and unwilling actor that he 
was ; and Cyril could only allege in 
his own favour that he might be 
pardoned for not suspecting such 
an unprecedented event as his 
brother’s lending himself to sup- 
port a course of deception. The 
thought comforted him a little, 
however, and as he mounted the 
horse prepared for him he felt more 
at peace with himself. The ride 
home occupied a much shorter space 
of time than the former one, and 
Cyril laughed angrily to himself 
as he remembered the amount of 
trouble he had wasted in giving a 
riding-lesson to the best rider in 
Masia. The thought recalled to 
him his grudge against Caerleon, 
and when he had dismissed his 
Dardanian escort a little way from 
the hunting - lodge, he resolved to 
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punish his brother by giving him 
one more night’s suspense. He 
was bound to hear in the morning 
of what had happened ; but it would 
only serve him right not to be re- 
lieved from his anxiety sooner. 
Accordingly, Cyril went straight to 
bed as soon as he got in, although 
he heard the voices of Caerleon 
and M. Drakovies still engaged in 
earnest discourse in the dining- 
room. 

A little later, footsteps paused 
outside his door, and Caerleon’s 
voice said, “ Asleep, old man?” to 
which he only replied by a sleepy 
grunt. 

“Tm glad I didn’t let the fellow 
come in and bemoan himself to 
me,” he reflected, as the footsteps 
passed on. “I should have had 
to tell him in self-defence.” 

Cyril slept late the next morn- 
ing, and when he awoke he heard 
Caerleon tramping moodily up and 
down outside the window, speaking 
a cheerless word now and then to 
the dogs. He rose and dressed 
slowly, turning over in his mind 
the various methods which occurred 
to him of utilising this defeat of 
his as a stepping-stone to further 
victory. Presently the sound of 
another voice in the garden arrested 
his attention, and looking out, he 
saw one of the King of Meesia’s 
gorgeously attired jagers giving 
Caerleon a parcel, which he said 
he had been commanded by the 
Queen to place in his own hands. 
As soon as the man was gone, 
Caerleon opened the packet with 
some surprise, and Cyril saw that 
it contained the case of rubies 


which he himself had carried to 


Schloss Herzensruh the night be- 
fore. Lying above the jewels was 
a paper, which Caerleon unfolded 
and read. 

“Oh, joy! she’s off!” he cried, 
infinite relief in his tones. ‘I’m 
rid of her at last.” 

2P 
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“Hand it in,” said Cyril, and 
his brother gave it to him, turning 
to rearrange the glowing gems on 
their velvet bed, with fingers that 
were not quite steady. The paper 
was in the Princess’s writing :— 


“At last I am able to release 
your Majesty from a position which 
I grieve to see you have found in- 
tolerably irksome. They say that 
we women are willing to sell our 
very souls for jewels; but you will 
believe me when I tell you that I 
had far rather see your rubies in 
the hands of the person to whom 
they rightly belong, and to whom 
you would prefer to give them. 
When this time of storm and stress 
is over, and you meet Mdlle. Nadia 
again, present them to her with 
my love. Tell her this also from 
me, that if she desires a testimony 
to your character, she need only 
refer to me. You were right in 
saying, when you scolded me so 
rudely two days ago, that I should 
never have dared to go so far with 
any one else; but I knew that I 
could trust you, and my trust was 
justified. At any rate, I will bear 
witness that you were softened by 
none of my overtures, that you kept 
me at a distance— not gently, 
no, I cannot say gently — but 
firmly, certainly, always firmly. 
Forgive me ; this is the last time I 
shall tease you. My husband and 
I pray for your happiness and that 
of your bride. —From your friend, 

“ Orritiz, Princess of Dardania. 


“T entreat you to give my remem- 
brances to your brother, who will 
tell you any particulars about my 
wedding that you may care to 
hear.” 


“Then you are glad to be out of 
it?” said Cyril. 

“Glad? Rather! IfI wasn’t a 
middle - aged monarch, I should 
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throw up my cap and jump for joy, 
Give me the letter and I'll tear it 
up. I shouldn’t like Nadia ever to 
come upon the detestable thing. 
Fancy a woman’s writing like that!” 

“Then you intend to try your 
luck again with Miss O’Malachy ?” 

“How can I, so long as I am 
king? But to have got rid of this 
wretched engagement seems to bring 
me nearer to her at once.” 

“What a selfish beast you are!” 
was Cyril’s remark. “ Thinking 
only of yourself, and nothing about 
Thracia, and what the breaking off 
of this affair will involve.” 

“I’m very sorry if it leads to 
trouble,” said Caerleon, “and I'll 
do all I can to set it right, short of 
running into another engagement ; 
but you can’t expect me to be sorry 
that this is over.” 

“Tt will lead to war, undoubt- 
edly.” 

“Why should it? If I don't 
feel myself insulted by the Prin- 
cess’s way of going on, I don’t see 
why any one else should.” 

“Thracia won’t see things in the 
same light, though. The whole 
nation has been insulted in your 
person, and, furthermore, cheated 
into giving up territory for nothing. 
Nothing but blood will wash out 
the remembrance.” 

“But I will explain the whole 
thing.” 

“Do. Who do you think will 
believe you? No one will imagine 
that a sane man could make such 
an utter and irretrievable idiot of 
himself. It will simply be thought 
that you are trying to shield the 
girl. No; all you can do is to keep 
your mouth shut. Look here,” 
Cyril was struck by a sudden idea. 
** Will you leave Drakovics and me 
to put things straight ?” 

“Tf you think you can do better 
without me,” replied Caerleon, pa- 
cifically, overlooking his brother's 
uncomplimentary language in con- 
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sideration of the provocation he 
had received. ‘But mind, on 
your honour, there must be no 
more meddling with marriages and 
engagements. If I hear so much 
as a whisper of such a thing, I will 
repudiate all your negotiations, and 
take the management into my own 
hands.” 

“No fear. After this thing has 
turned out so badly, I shall not 
take up the matrimonial agency 
business again in a hurry. I only 
want to have you out of the way, 
because I am afraid of King Johann’s 
getting round you. Go and kill 
your were-wolf, can’t you? and be 
a benefit to society.” , 

“Td go like a shot, all the more 
that I shan’t have to bring her the 
skin; but don’t you think it would 
look rather bad—rather unfeeling, 
you know ?” 

“T think you are the most ex- 
asperating idiot I ever had to do 
with,” returned Cyril, hopelessly. 
“Don’t you see that it will look 
worse for you to be hanging about 
here with that face on? Go and 
be alone with nature and your grief 
—or, in plain English, go and grin 
where no one can see you.” 

“ All right,” said Caerleon, with 
a laugh. ‘May I have breakfast 
first ?”” ' 

“Yes, so long as you are well 
out of the way before they can 
send here from the castle. Give 
your orders now, so that you can 
start soon.” 

“By the bye,” said Caerleon, 
“what did the Princess mean by 
saying that you could give me par- 
ticulars of the wedding?” 

“Well, if you particularly want 
to know, I was present at the cere- 
mony—not intentionally, as you can 
guess,” 

“Last night? Queer, that you 
should just have happened to drop 
in upon them.” 

This was all that passed between 
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them on the subject, for Cyril was 
resolved never to reveal the crown- 
ing deception of which he had been 
the victim. He could only hope 
that Princess Ottilie would be 
equally reticent. 

The brothers breakfasted alone ; 
and after the meal Cyril hurried 
Caerleon off, in dire fear lest an 
emissary from Schloss Herzensruh 
should appear before he had ar- 
ranged his plan of action with M. 
Drakovics. As soon as his brother 
was out of sight, he obtained ad- 
mission to the Premier’s room, 
where M. Drakovics was devouring 
a blue-book full of statistics simul- 
taneously with his breakfast. He 
looked up in some surprise as Cyril 
entered. 

‘You are early, milord.” 

*‘Are you prepared to meet a 
great emergency, monsieur ?” 

M. Drakovics collected his 
thoughts, and was prepared im- 
mediately. 

“You need not tell me what it 
is, milord. The King refuses to 
fulfil his engagement.” 

“Not at all. The Princess has 
bolted.” 

“Bolted?” inquired M. Drako- 
vies, mildly. 

“Yes, bolted —cut and run, 
eloped, with the Prince of Dar- 
dania.” 

“But is it too late to stop 
them ?” 

“Quite. They were married last 
night.” 

“ But this is appalling, milord !” 

“Tt is bad enough ; but there is 
worse behind. My brother was in 
the plot.” 

*‘Tmpossible, milord! You can- 
not tell me that his Majesty would 
enter into an arrangement to make 
himself the laughing-stock of the 
world ?” 

“Tt is unfortunately true that 
my brother only engaged himself 
to the Princess that he might help 
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her in carrying out this design of 
hers. Of course the Queen was in 
it as well. Between them they 
have made a pretty good use of 
him. Iam as much astonished as 
you can possibly be at his having 
listened to them for an instant.” 

“Ah! the admission scarcely 
agrees with the claim to a com- 
plete knowledge of his Majesty’s 
character which you advanced some 
time ago,” said M. Drakovics, look- 
ing up with a smile which was more 
like a snarl. 

‘““You have a right to make any 
remarks you please on the subject,” 
said Cyril, quietly. ‘They cannot 
be more bitter than those I have 
made to myself. In fact, I have 
no doubt that we could pass an 
hour or two very pleasantly in 
conducting a series of mutual re- 
criminations. But if you are the 
man I think you, you will not 
waste time on trifles, but will join 
with me in using the few minutes 
on which we can count in taking 
measures which may yet turn this 
crushing defeat into a triumph.” 

“‘Milord, you are superb,” said 
M. Drakovies, looking at him with 
heartfelt if somewhat reluctant 
admiration. ‘ You have the true 
diplomatic spirit. I accept your 
rebuke willingly, and rejoice that 
I have such a colleague at my side 
in this crisis. What are the meas- 
ures you would propose ?” 

“There is one fatal flaw in our 
case,” said Cyril,—‘‘ Caerleon’s con- 
nivance in the Princess’s plot. If 
that once comes out, nothing can 
save us. But the happy couple 
are both animated by sentiments 
of such deep gratitude towards 
him, that I don’t think they are 
likely to split. If the Queen had 
been on the opposite side, she 
would have been dangerous; but 
King Johann is not likely to ask 
her advice, and she will not feel in- 
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clined to interfere unasked. There- 
fore I think we may count upon the 
facts not coming out, unless Caer- 
leon publishes it in one of these 
unaccountable chivalrous fits of his, 
He is out of the way for to-day, 
and we ought to be able to get 
things settled in such a way that 
it will not dawn upon him how 
we managed it, by the time he 
comes back. Bounce is our only 
chance. Our business just now is 
to keep Caerleon on the throne, 
not to give Europe lessons in mo- 
rality gratis at his expense. How 
soon can the First Army Corps be 
ready to mobilise?” 

“In twenty-four hours. We 
tried the experiment only a fort- 
night ago.” 

“Good. Then telegraph to Sert- 
chaieff to mass it on the Moesian 
frontier as soon as it can be got 
there. You see our game?” 

“T do, miiord. It is bold, but 
not impossible. But why not oc- 
cupy the ceded territory at once?” 

‘“‘ Because we don’t wish to start 
the war if we can help it. We 
must carry this business through 
without giving the Powers cause to 
interfere, if we can. Pannonia will 
do our work if we use the Schwarz- 
wald-Molzau family influence pro- 
perly; but for us to cross the 
Meesian frontier would be defying 
her to do her worst. Still, you 
might also telegraph to the com- 
mandant at Feodoratz, ordering him 
to be ready to move out with his 
troops at a moment’s notice. They 
are only ten miles from the dis- 
puted strip, and could take pos- 
session and hold it easily until 
they were relieved the day after 
to-morrow by the First Army Corps. 
There is a horn! You had better 
be in the drawing-room with me.” 

“One moment, milord. Where 
is the King?” 

*T have sent him out shooting. 
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He is better out of the way this 
morning.” 

“ But if the King of Mcesia were 
to send after him and capture him, 
we should be lost.” 

“ King Johann Casimir will not 
hear where he is, if I can help it,” 
said Cyril, “‘and the idea would 
not occur to his mind, in any case. 
If he were on good terms with the 
Queen, it is the kind of bold measure 
that would suggest itself to her; but 
he isn’t, and therefore she won’t 
advise him to do it.” 

They went into the drawing-room, 
the only room in the little house 
which boasted of foreign furniture 
and decorations, and presently a 
very high official of the Meesian 
Court was ushered in. M. Drako- 


vics and Cyril received him with 
grave faces and in dead silence. 
“My orders are to open my busi- 
ness to no one but the King him- 
self,” said the messenger. 
“ His Majesty cannot receive any 
one this morning,” returned Cyril, 


coldly. ‘About an hour ago her 
Royal Highness sent him a letter, 
the perusal of which has deeply 
affected him. I will take charge 
of any message of which you may 
be the bearer.” 

But this was not in the scope of 
the messenger’s instructions, and 
after a little more parleying, he de- 
parted, and M. Drakovics utilised 
the opportunity to send off his 
telegrams. It was some time before 
another horn was heard ; but now it 
was King Johann Casimir himself 
who rode up to the shooting-box, 
and asked to see King Carlino, only 
to receive the same answer as his 
deputy. 

“Tt is absolutely impossible for 
me even to inform my brother of 
your Majesty’s arrival,” said Cyril ; 
“but if you can suggest any means 
by which the gravity of the present 
crisis may be lessened, M. Drako- 
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vics and I are empowered to con- 
sider it, and to take any preliminary 
measures that may be necessary.” 

The King sat down, and Cyril 
saw that the battle was half won, 
although his first words were full 
of dignity. 

*T do not understand you, Lord 
Cyril. This isa most unfortunate 
and unpleasant affair; but it does 
not seem to me to bring about a 
crisis.” 

“No?” said Cyril. ‘“ Will your 
Majesty consider for a moment how 
the facts will strike the ears of 
Europe? A trustful young King, 
whose advisers are above all things 
anxious to live in peace with their 
nearest neighbours, is inveigled (I 
beg your Majesty’s pardon, but that 
is the word that will be used) into 
ceding a portion of territory in 
return for the promise of the hand 
of a certain lady. Nothing is told 
him of the fact that the lady is 
desirous of marrying another per- 
son, although he himself insists, so 
delicate is his sense of honour, on 
acquainting her with the facts of a 
past and gone love-affair of his own 
before he will ask her to marry 
him. Then, when the territory has 
been ceded, she suddenly elopes 
with the other man, and he is left 
in the lurch. I ask you whether 
the position is likely to be accepted 
meekly either by a man of my 
brother’s character or by a high- 
spirited nation like Thracia?” 

* But you cannot imagine that 
I had anything to do with my 
daughter’s marriage?” cried the 
King. 

“T bring no accusations, your 
Majesty. I have merely stated the 
case as it will appear to Thracia 
and to Europe. Thracia gave up a 
portion of territory in order to gain 
a certain alliance, which is now 
refused her. It is impossible that 
you were ignorant of the mutual 
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affection that existed between her 
Royal Highness and the Prince of 
Dardania ; but you gave no hint of 
it either to my brother or to me, 
and all this serves to complicate the 
situation. M. Drakovics will tell 
your Majesty the steps we have felt 
it necessary to take in order to vin- 
dicate the dignity of the country.” 

KingJohann Casimir turned help- 
lessly to the Premier. 

“T fear that when the news is 
once known in Thracia, the popular 
indignation will be overwhelming,” 
said the latter, “‘and I have there- 
fore been the more anxious to con- 
duct everything in the most regular 
way. Unless your Majesty can 
suggest any means of relieving the 
tension of the situation, I may 
remark that we shall be forced to 
declare war this evening, and to 
proceed to occupy the disputed 
territory immediately.” 

“But there will be a revolution 
in Meesia if that strip of land is 
lost through any action of a member 
of my family,” cried the King. 

A look of satisfaction flashed 
from M. Drakovies to Cyril. 
“Such a possibility can hardly 
influence the action of Thracia, 
although it is doubtless fraught 
with much interest to your Majesty’s 
advisers,” said the Premier. 

‘*‘ Nothing could be further from 
our thoughts than to regard such a 
disastrous event with indifference,” 
said Cyril, warmly. ‘‘ My brother 
would be horrified by the very idea. 
Is there nothing your Majesty can 
suggest to avert such a calamity, 
while at the same time salving the 
wounded honour of Thracia?” 

*“* We have no power of raising an 
indemnity,” said the King. 

‘‘ The very suggestion is an insult, 
your Majesty !” cried M. Drakovics. 
“ We Thracians are striving for our 
national life, not for money. What 
we desire is a place among the 
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nations. Any assistance towards 
the attainment of our ideal : 
he broke off, watching the King 
narrowly. 

‘Tn what direction?” 

“Our chief reason for congratu- 
lating ourselves on the alliance pro- 
posed between King Carlino and 
your Majesty’s family was the con- 
viction that Thracia would thereby 
range herself on the side of Pannonia 
and European peace. That hope is 
now lost, for what claim have we 
on Pannonia? But if there were 
any means by which she might be 
induced still to support us in ob- 
taining our recognition from the 
Grand Signior of Roum , 

“T see. You desire our under- 
standing to remain in force, with 
the one unfortunate exception?” 
said the King, obviously much re- 
lieved. 

“Exactly. We desire that our 
alliance with your Majesty’s king- 
dom may continue,” said M. Drako- 
vics. ‘This object may appear a 
small return for which to waive our 
claim to the ceded territory ; but it 
is so important to us that if it is 
assured, I can answer for the tran- 
quillity of Thracia.” 

“My brother is also extremely 
anxious not to press hardly upon 
your Majesty,” said Cyril. ‘It 
would not be like him not to feel 
keenly such a slight as he has re- 
ceived ; but for your sake, and for 
the advantage of his kingdom, he 
will lay aside his own feeling in 
the matter. Your Majesty will 
wish, no doubt, to consult your 
Ministers—who were to arrive at 
the castle, I remember, in order 
to be present at the ceremony s0 
unhappily interrupted—before sig- 
nifying your adherence to the plan 
we suggest ; and you will probably 
also consider it necessary to com- 
municate with the Emperor of Pan- 
nonia. M. Drakovics will undertake 
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that no active steps shall be taken 
until this evening in the question 
of the frontier ; and I do not doubt 
that your Majesty will think, on 
considering the circumstances, that 
to give us the assurance we ask 
is merely a piece of international 
courtesy.” 
“It’s done!” said Cyril, meeting 
Caerleon that night on his return in 
triumph with the were-wolf’s skin, 
“though I thought my hair would 
have turned grey with anxiety while 
we waited. The treaty with Moesia 
is to stand, and Pannonia will con- 
tinue to support us at Czarigrad. 
These seem only little things ; but 
they mean a great deal to us, and 
they stave off the Great War for 
a little while longer. Everything 
is quiet now.” 

‘Wait a minute,” said Caerleon. 
“There’s something I want to say. 
It seems to me that neither of you,” 
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glancing from Cyril to M, Drakovies, 
“has quite understood hitherto my 
intentions about marrying. That 
there may be no doubt about them 
in the future, I intend to declare 
you, Cyril, my heir when we return 
to Bellaviste, and this must be con- 
firmed by the Legislative Assembly 
if I am to stay in Thracia. Miss 
O’Malachy won’t marry me, and I 
won’t marry any one else; but this 
will secure the succession to the 
throne.” 

“T don’t quite appreciate being 
set up with you for Scythia to plot 
against,” said Cyril; “but never 
mind, I daresay I shall get used 
to it in time.” 

“ And I cannot doubt that your 
Majesty’s choice will be most popu- 
lar in Thracia,” said M. Drakovices. 

‘Ah, very good,—and when I 
have time, Cyril, I will set about 
looking for a wife for you,” said 
Caerleon, lazily. 


















PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 


Atmost the first Chinaman I 
set my eyes upon when I landed 
in China proper in the year 1869 
was one Wong Ko-ung, the com- 
pradore or petty accountant in the 
British Consulate at Shanghai: 
he had been in that position long 
before 1869, and even at that date 
he had acquired a well-established 
reputation as an opium-smoker. 
This man continued to serve the 
Consulate faithfully and well in 
the same capacity until about four 
years ago, smoking opium steadily 
all the time, and never, so far as 
I am aware, permitting this habit 
to interfere in any way with his 
official or social duties. Like most 
well-to-do Chinese, he always had 
around him a number of hangers- 
on in the shape of clerks, wives, 
concubines, and poor relatives, all 
more or less dependent on him; 
but his household, though in the 
consular enclosure or grounds, was 
invariably treated as private, and 
sacred to himself. No one asked 
any questions or interfered in any 
way with what went on inside: 
he ruled his people as a petty 
despot, and apparently to every 
one’s satisfaction. Most of the 
British consuls at the minor out- 
posts intrusted him with money 
and accounts: he never disap- 
pointed his friends, always acted 
punctually and shrewdly, was gen- 
erally respected, and at last died 
at an average age, leaving the 
business to a son-in-law. He 
always, it is true, had a yellow, 
cadaverous, opium-smoking appear- 
ance, but the state of his general 
health rarely if ever kept him from 
his counting-house: he could well 
afford his indulgence, and it cer- 
tainly never prejudiced his mental 
power. And here I may repeat 
an observation which a private 
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servant of mine—a sort of Chinese 
Sam Weller—once made to me: 
“Stupid men like myself don’t 
smoke opium : it is always the men 
with brains who smoke; they 
concoct profound schemes whilst 
they are smoking.” I have cer- 
tainly found that opium - smokers 
are usually men of higher mental 
power than non-smokers. It is 
generally believed by the Chinese 
that long-continued opium-smoking 
checks or stays altogether the 
power to beget children. If so, 
then this seems to be the only 
penalty that Wong Ko-ung ever 
paid. I believe I am right in 
saying he died childless, in spite 
of his extensive family connections. 

After this first experience I 
spent two years and a half in 
Peking and Tientsin, scouring the 
surrounding country in all direc- 
tions, visiting many large towns 
and villages, and travelling be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 miles on 
horseback upon the Mongolian 
steppes beyond the Great Wall. 
Both in Peking and Tientsin it 
struck me that the effects of opium 
were rather bad. I often used to 
drop in at the opium-dens to watch 
the smokers. There was never 
noise or disorder. Nor, on the 
other hand, did I ever perceive 
any skeletons in rags, or any signs 
of shameless debauch and abject 
misery, directly traceable to opium. 
Debt and impecuniosity are chronic 
conditions all over China, In the 
northern parts dirt and vermin are 
also wellnigh universal with the 
common people, in each case quite 
independently of opium. In the 
winter it is so bitterly cold, and 
in the summer so scorchingly hot, 
that the opium-houses, with their 
pale light and roomy couches, are 
delightful resting places, certainly 
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not so brutalising in aspect as 
the noisy gin-palaces of English 
towns. In the hotels I noticed 
that merchants and hawkers usu- 
ally took a few pipes morning 
and evening. As the whole hotel 
population, of all ranks, ages, and 
sexes, often made up their beds 
upon the same k’ang,—a sort of 
raised brick platform, covering half 
the room, and heated with straw, 
argols, or brushwood,—I had abun- 
dant opportunities of both smelling 
and tasting opium. I found the 
smell rather sickening or cloying, 
but not otherwise disagreeable. I 
never had the courage to gulp down 
the smoke; but, taken into the 
mouth only, it seemed to me rather 
nice. I noticed that women very 
often smoked, much oftener than 
(I subsequently found) in the south. 
A good many women of but moder- 
ate reputation are wont to haunt 
the average Chinese inn: besides, 
there are cooks, scavengers, the 
landlord’s family, a few female 
travellers, and so on. Also in 
the shops and eating-houses women 
managers are a good deal in evi- 
dence in the north. Perhaps we 
Europeans saw more of them than 
an ordinary native traveller would 
have done, because their curiosity 
often prompted them to come and 
peep at us. I observed that 
the Manchu women often smoked 
opium too: they stand about the 
streets and doors much more freely 
than the Chinese women, and 
nearly always smoke tobacco. All 
opium-smokers seemed to me to 
be rather ashamed of the habit. 
I never heard any one of either 
sex go so far as to praise it or 
recommend it, The chief impres- 
sion left upon me was that it 
caused a waste of money and 
time, and I believe these con- 
siderations usually operate after 
a season of indulgence to disgust 
the smoker, and cause in him or 
her a desire to discontinue it. 
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Certainly the feeling of shame, 
weak and unsteady though it may 
be, is much greater in the moderate 
opium-smoker than in the English 
excessive drinker. I was over 
and over again asked if I could 
cure the craving. Often a smoker 
would rate me gently for belong- 
ing to a nation which supplied the 
noxious drug; but as a rule he 
did not seem very serious about 
it, and there was always a sort 
of lurking consciousness in his 
manner that the charge was mere 
claptrap. The fact that Europeans 
themselves would not smoke (ex- 
cept out of curiosity), and despised 
Chinese smokers, seemed to leave a 
great impression upon the average 
victim. I often heard tales of 
excessive smoking,—how such a 
man smoked all night and slept 
all day, and so on; but I never 
once heard of a man absolutely 
ruining himself or his family by 
indulging, still, less did I ever 
come across a case myself. Peking 
is at best a vicious place. Here 
we have an idle Manchu popula- 
tion, supported by the Govern- 
ment, and to a great extent de- 
barred by custom from competing 
in industry with the pure Chinese, 
even if willing and able. Besides 
this, Peking is the coveted haven 
of all officials who have saved 
money, and wish to keep in touch 
with the Court. Money is plenti- 
ful, and luxury is great: toa large 
extent the same may be said of 
Tientsin. Though in the north 
spirituous liquor is freely drunk, 
drunkenness is very rare, and for 
this reason causes no feeling of 
shame when it does occur ; in fact, 
it is rather a graceful and com- 
plimentary act to get tipsy, or 
feign tipsiness, at a feast: there is 
absolutely no sense of degradation 
in it, such as is inseparable from 
opium-smoking. My first servant 
at the Legation was an opium- 
smoker ; so was my first teacher : 
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and both of these were provided 
for me officially. I think most of 
the other teachers and servants 
were non-smokers. Those who did 
not smoke, invariably made fun 
at the expense of those who did. 
The above are the not very pro- 
found impressions which daily con- 
tact with opium-smokers left upon 
me after over two years’ residence 
in the north. To sum up, all who 
smoked were rather ashamed of 
it: none ever boasted of it: most 
admitted that it was a “fast” and 
debauched form of pleasure. It 
undoubtedly, as I could see, caused 
a waste of time and money, and 
this extravagance of course to a 
certain extent impoverished the 
family concerned; but I never 
noticed any dreadful inroads upon 
the constitution, nor did I often 
hear of such ; and when I did, the 
victims described were rich, and 
could afford it. 

After this, again, I spent two 
years and a half at Hankow and 
Kewkiang on the Great River, 
travelling overland between the 
two places, and, when travelling, 
of course living in native inns. 
My residence at both these ports 
was upon the European “settle- 
ment,” and therefore the facilities 
I had for mixing with the villagers 
and shop-people were not so ex- 
tensive as in the north, where we 
travelled more, and seldom spoke 
anything but Chinese ; still, I used 
to walk out every day. The 
official writers at both consulates 
were opium-smokers, but at the 
same time fat prosperous-looking 
men, of great intelligence. My 
private teacher was also a smoker. 
He was about forty years of age, 
had just bought a concubine, and 
she soon presented him with a 
baby. As at Tientsin, so at Han- 
kow and Kewkiang, the more in- 
telligent of the official servants in 
the consulate were opium-smokers; 
in fact, a leading Chinese servant, 
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like the characteristic French valet 
of the plays, must be a bit of a 
rogue, if he is to keep an effective 
eye on the others. My own body- 
servant, who remained with me 
from this time onwards for twenty- 
five years, was not only a strict 
non-smoker but a _ rigid non- 
drinker: he would not even use 
tobacco, He belonged to the sect, 
wrongly described as ‘‘ V egetarians,” 
which recently distinguished itself 
by massacring a number of helpless 
missionaries near Foochow. He 
despised and was a deadly enemy 
of all opium-smokers. He often 
used to beguile the time whilst he 
was assisting my toilet, or waiting 
upon me at table, by recounting 
the villanies of the other servants, 
Yet I never heard him say that 
any family had been ruined by 
opium-smoking. He knew to a 
nicety how many pipes or hours a- 
day the viceroy, the governor, or 
the general smoked; how much the 
prefect paid for his concubines ; 
who gave and who took bribes, and 
how much; and all like matters 
which form the subject of ordinary 
Chinese conversation : but he never 
told me any harrowing opium 
stories of dying by inches, starving 
wives, early deaths, and wasted 
opportunities. Rather the reverse. 
It was, “Such a one, in the depths 
of the night, over his opium pipe, 
concocted such and such a success- 
ful scheme for filling his pockets.” 
During these years on the Great 
River I casually noticed a con- 
siderable waste of money and time 
in connection with opium-smoking: 
nothing more. It was also evident 
that, as with our dissolute “‘corner- 
men” in England, so with the 
Chinese opium-smoker, the evil 
habit often lost a man a job, kept 
him in shabby clothes, and gave 
him a sullen, self-indulgent, and 
hangdog appearance,—I was going 
to say, made his house less com- 
fortable; but nearly all Chinese 
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interiors, with the exception of 
those of the small rich minority, 
are grimy, comfortless, and un- 
furnished to the last degree; so 
that in this respect there is little 
difference to chronicle in favour of 
the non-smokers. 

On two different occasions I 
resided in the celebrated and busy 
city of Canton, spending a year 
and a half on the “settlement,” 
and a year and a half in a Chinese 
yamun, or “official residence.” 
During the whole three years I 
used to parade the native streets 
for at least two hours a-day, prying 
into every nook and cranny, ac- 
quainting myself with officials and 
people of every rank and class 
from the highest to the lowest, 
studying the local dialects, and 
getting as nearly as I could to the 
bottom of everything connected 
with social life. My personal 
teacher, a man of extremely lofty 
character, and subsequently em- 
ployed for many years by the 
Hong-Kong Government, was an 
opium-smoker, as I learnt through 
my loquacious servant, and sub- 
sequently again from the teacher’s 
own official employers. He was so 
ashamed of it that he seems to 
have begun to check the habit as 
soon as he came to reside with 
me; but as he was old, miserly, 
and feeble, he was compelled to 
surreptitiously swallow opium pills 
in order to “support the walls of 
his stomach.” The most tried if 
not the ablest of the official ser- 
vants were opium-smokers. Of 
the two writers the smarter one 
was a smoker. Opium-dens were 
common everywhere; but corrup- 
tion was universal : opium, gaming, 
and every other popular vice, went 
on quite merrily at Canton. I had 
a second private teacher of the 
Hakka race, who was either so 
heavy an opium-smoker, or £0 
delicate a man to sustain whatever 
amount he really did smoke, that 
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he possessed scarcely the power to 
articulate; but he was gentle and 
mild-mannered, a very dutiful son, 
and a kind husband. The viceroy 
—who is still, at the age of seven- 
ty-two, doing excellent service as a 
viceroy in the north—was not only 
a heavy opium-smoker, but told 
me so himself. His chief sorrow 
was that, despite numerous con- 
cubines, he had no child of his 
own. He told me that it was during 
his campaign against the Taiping 
rebels that he first acquired the 
evil habit, on account of toothache. 
Two or three years later he was 
accused by a censor of being an 
opium-smoker, and was removed 
from office; but he is so honest 
and straightforward a man that 
the Emperor has been obliged to 
employ him once more. The Tar- 
tar- General was also generally 
understood to smoke opium. The 
next highest official, the Literary 
Chancellor, was not only a heavy 
smoker, but he was officially ac- 
cused of it bya censor. The vice- 
roy was ordered to report, which 
he did as follows, evidently with 
his tongue in his cheek: ‘“ What 
goes on in the depths of the 
Literary Chancellor’s private re- 
sidence, your servant, not having 
the entrée, is naturally unabie 
to say; but your servant observes 
that the Literary Chancellor’s 
cheeks are big and fat, and cer- 
tainly not like the cadaverous 
cheeks of those who smoke opium 
heavily: he does not therefore 
commit himself to an opinion.” 
In all the passenger steamers, both 
between Canton and Hong-Kong 
and on the Great River, there is 
ample accommodation provided for 
opium-smokers: no attempt what- 
ever is made to check it, nor could 
such an attempt succeed without 
ruining the company’s passenger 
traffic. Canton is a city full of char- 
itable organisations, and amongst 
these are several societies for put- 
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ting a stop to the vice of opium- 
smoking. The European mission- 
aries there are also very active in 
this respect. In no part of China 
have the European and American 
medical missions been more success- 
ful than in Canton. The Cantonese, 
though very vain, are a much more 
gritty and self-respecting race than 
the Chinese of the north; and 
amongst them there are not only 
a large number of non-smokers, 
who are anxious to cure smokers, 
but there are many smokers who 
are most anxious to cure them- 
selves. In the neighbouring British 
colony of Hong-Kong there is no 
attempt made to interfere with 
the liberty of the subject. Chinese 
may smoke as much opium as they 
like, when and where they will; 
but nowhere do I remember to 
have seen fewer traces of opium 
misery than in Hong-Kong. Life 
is too active, people are too busy, 
to smoke much of their time away : 
the people look better fed and more 
prosperous than on the mainland ; 
and the same may be said of Saigon, 
Penang, and Singapore. This fact 
opens the question, May it not be 
from sheer weariness and want of 
something to do that many Chinese 
take to the opium-pipe? In most 
places in China organised gambling 
is forbidden. With the exception 
of an occasional game at shuttle- 
cock or kite-flying—only at fixed 
seasons — there are no outdoor 
sports. The Chinese rarely walk 
for pleasure. As already stated, 
interiors are comfortless. There 
is no social intercourse between 
respectable men and women. There 
is not sufficient house-room, priv- 
acy, or light for reading after dark. 
How is time to be killed? I think 
that the monotony of existence 
may be one of the chief causes of 
opium-smoking. On the whole, 
though at Canton I was in con- 
tact with opium-smokers almost 
daily, and made a point of seeing as 
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much as possible of native life, the 
seamy side of opium-smoking did 
not obtrude itself much upon me, 
Just as in an English coast town 
one may daily see the flaring light 
of the gin-palace, the besotted faces 
of occasional loafers, the bedraggled 
garments, and infer therefrom 
great misery behind it all, so one 
might fairly infer great misery from 
the spectacle of numerous opium- 
dens, cadaverous faces, and tatter- 
demalion garments in Canton, if 
one should see it; but I did not 
see it obtrusively, though, as I 
said before, I was daily poking 
my nose into all sorts of nooks 
and corners. Naturally a medical 
missionary will see a great deal 
more of the seamy side. It is 
his business. 

I next spent a whole year in the 
true home of opium, the province 
of Sz Chuan, where in the winter 
season one may see growing hun- 
dreds of square miles of the poppy 
all at once. By boat and on foot, 
chiefly on foot, I travelled thou- 
sands of miles, averaging twenty- 
five miles a-day for at least six 
months, and taking in portions of 
the provinces of Kwei Chou and 
Hu Peh. I used to watch the 
girls and the children making in- 
cision into the poppy-bud, scraping 
off the pale juice into basins ; then 
see the men carrying it to the 
village market ; the dealers buying 
up the rapidly darkening mess by 
the ounce; the coolies marching 
off with loads of it on journeys of 
hundreds and even thousands of 
miles to other provinces, endeav- 
ouring to avoid the taxing stations 
on the way. In this province, 
though a great many people —I 
should say at least half—did not 
smoke at all, yet smoking was, so 
to speak, universal, and with many 
almost as much a matter of habit 
as taking food. Yet here, strange 
to say, where opium was so cheap 
and easily obtainable, and so com- 
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monly smoked, less harm seemed 
to be done than in places where 
the more expensive Indian drug is 
imported. This fact would seem 
to confirm what I have suggested, 
that it is rather the waste of 
money and time than any physical 
injury to the constitution which 
does the mischief. My first ex- 
perience was with boatmen. I 
had about 50 permanent coolies 
attached to my own boat, besides 
from 50 to 200 specially engaged 
when there was a dangerous rapid 
to pass. These boatmen were a 
dissolute, devil-may-care, happy- 
go-lucky brood — apparently the 
scum of the province. In Sz Chuan, 
when a man has failed at every- 
thing else, he becomes a boatman— 
that is, for the time being a beast 
of burden. The pay is about 6d. 
or ls. a-day, according to the rate 
of the sterling exchange (but in 
effect always about ls, for low- 
priced silver is just as good as 
high-priced silver in China), plus 
three rice meals a-day, with a little 
pork, fish, or salt vegetables, plus 
an occasional “ blow-out” of pork 
when a great danger is overcome, 
plus occasional “ wine-money ” from 
the passengers, plus an extra pecu- 
niary reward if good speed is 
attained. The poor wretches, 
often clad in mere rags, work hard 
from sunrise to sunset, ropes 
round their bodies, heads bowed 
to the ground ; now splashing in 
water, now clambering over rocks. 
It is a red-letter day for them 
when there is a fair wind and 
they can all huddle together for 
warmth, doing nothing but chatter 
whilst the boat sails along. My 
escorting mandarin and his servant 
both smoked opium. So did the 
captain and the pilot. The next 
important “official” was the galley- 
cook: he smoked too. About half 
the coolies would smoke whenever 
they got the chance, if they were 
able to buy, borrow, or beg the 
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opium. At the end of the jour- 
ney their whole earnings went in 
a spree; and thus they went on, 
alternately slaving and spreeing, 
until consumption, cold, or drown- 
ing took them off. Life is cheap 
in the interior of China: it can 
be deliberately bought for a few 
shillings, and in any case it is so 
little valued that few make a fuss 
about losing it, so long as it is done 
in an ordinary way. Opium-indul- 
gence does its share, doubtless, 
towards perpetuating poverty, reck- 
lessness, and misery amongst this 
class; but, so far as I could see, 
much the same sort of harum- 
scarum existence would have been 
led even without the opium. A\l- 
though I walked a great deal, I al- 
ways had six or eight chair-bearers 
with me, and I found that the two or 
three who smoked opium practically 
delayed me two or three hours a- 
day unless I kept a very sharp eye 
on them. MHaving once inhaled 
their opium, they were as capable 
of work as the others; but they 
were no good, or at least would do 
nothing, without it, and of course 
wasted time in buying it, preparing 
it, smoking it, and packing up 
their pipes. I used to very often 
dine with the city general, who 
still occupies high rank in the 
north-western provinces. He be- 
longed to the “ old school ;”—that 
is, he pocketed more than half his 
men’s pay, knew nothing of war, 
and was a heavy opium-smoker. 
He always used to excuse himself, 
when dinner was half over, in order 
to take a few pipes of opium ; then 
he would return. His wife smoked 
too. In appearance he was pale 
and rather “ washed out,” but he 
could well afford the luxury, and 
as he must now be over sixty, 
cannot be much the worse for it. 
The civilian officials, with the ex- 
ception of one who was an opium 
sot, all boasted of being abstainers, 
and truly. Even the sot, however, 
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was a capable official. My official 
servants were all smokers. My 
teacher was a Christian, and the 
Catholic missionaries took care 
that he did not smoke. The Pro- 
testant missionaries used to save 
would-be opium suicides almost 
daily ; but suicide is a very common 
thing in China, and would pro- 
bably be just as common if the 
opium were not at hand. Opium 
is selected because it is more com- 
fortable than hanging or arsenic. 
In this province no Indian opium 
was ever used,—at least, with the 
exception of private consignments 
for very rich officials who had 
acquired the habit on the coast. 
As a rule, the villages, and of 
course the towns, were every where 
wealthy ; food was plentiful and 
cheap; life comfortable, — for 
China,—and work abundant. Ex- 
cept in the large towns, no such 
sight as a cadaverous opium-be- 
sotten face was ever seen by me, 
though it is not difficult as a rule 
to discern from the tint of the 
cheek and the colour of the eyeball 
who smokes and who does not 
smoke. Opium may cause the 
usual waste of time, and to a 
certain extent of money, in this 
province, but it certainly brings 
wealth and activity. The poppy 
does not displace rice, but only 
cheap vegetable crops, or odds and 
ends of vegetables grown during 
the winter. It furnishes the 
material for a vast export, labour 
for armies of coolies or porters, 
a basis for local taxation, and em- 
ployment for numbers of women 
and children, So far as I was 
able to judge from the unrivalled 
opportunities I had, opium could 
not fairly be described as a curse 
to the province of Sz Chuan, or 
to those portions of Kwei Chou 
and Hu Peh in which I saw it 
growing. Nor did I observe any 
strong feeling against its use ; still 
less any feeling against Europeans 
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for having, as some still say, first 
introduced it. At the same time, 
no one was proud of being a 
smoker ; every one made some coy 
attempt at apology or concealment, 
In short, even in Sz Chuan, where 
I believe much less harm is done 
by opium-smoking than is done by 
strong drink in Great Britain, the 
common-sense of the people prompts 
them to be more ashamed of their 
weakness than we are of ours, 
Never once in any part of China 
have I seen an opium-smoker take 
the angry and _ self-justificatory 
attitude which some of our ad- 
vocates of free drink will do. My 
experience leads me to say that, 
however much opinions among the 
Chinese may differ as to who is 
responsible for the introduction of 
opium, what is the extent of the 
damage done, and so on, there is 
but one, absolutely one, opinion 
throughout the empire as to the 
wisdom of the indulgence; that 
is, it is a foolish vice, and one to 
be ashamed of and kept in the 
background, even though the per- 
son using the drug be too weak to 
resist its charm and to act up to 
his own opinions. 

After my stay in Sz Chuan, I 
spent the best part of two years 
in the province of Cheh Kiang, 
travelling hundreds of miles on 
foot, both in that province and in 
that of Fuh Kien, passing through 
numerous poppy-fields in both, 
always living in native inns; 
being surrounded by native boat- 
men, coolies, soldiers, and officials ; 
mixing with all classes, and of 
course hearing what the mission- 
aries had tosay. All missionaries, 
Catholic and Protestant, of course 
object to opium-smoking. It is 
worth noticing that though the 
Protestants are almost as uni- 
versally opposed to the use of 
spirituous liquors, the Catholics 
are not so; which certainly sup- 
ports the view that, though it may 
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not be so harmful to China as the 
abuse of drink is to Europe, opium- 
smoking is, in principle, considered 
a more shameful and degrading 
vice. It may be described as an 
unnatural vice,—its rival, drink, 
being after all but an appetite 
inseparable from human nature, 
and only harmful when taken to 
excess. My best official servant 
at Wenchow, as elsewhere, was an 
opium-smoker. Of the officials, 
only one was an opium -smoker, 
and he had the usual wan appear- 
ance; but he was quite capable, 
and his indulgence seemed in no 
way to affect his general health 
or business capacity. I am bound 
to record, however, that both in 
Cheh Kiang and Fuh Kien the 
evidences of misery caused by 
indulgence in expensive Indian 
opium seemed to me much 
plainer than elsewhere. My bear- 
ers were always half-starved, 
ragged ruffians, but almost always 
smokers. Often I reached a vil- 
lage where no fowls, eggs, or sugar 
were to be got, where not even rice 
was procurable; yet I invariably 
saw the inevitable garish lamp- 
sign with the equivalent for ‘“ In- 
dian Opium” upon it. True, in 
the case of Cheh Kiang province, 

the parts I visited had been well- 
- nigh depopulated during the Great 
Rebellion ; but I took all that into 
consideration, and the definite im- 
pression was left upon me that 
money was universally wasted upon 
expensive opium by those who 
could least afford it: time was 
also of course wasted: poverty 
and misery undoubtedly resulted 
from it. There was no counter 
wealth or activity, as in Sz Chuan, 
to outweigh the incubus. From this 
cause (combined perhaps with other 
causes) the physique of the people 
was unmistakably deteriorating, 
and, in short, the use of opium 
might fairly be described as a 
popular curse. With slight varia- 
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tions, the same must be said of the 
northern half at least of Fuh Kien. 
Though in both provinces the na- 
tive drug is produced, yet it is 


. the Indian drug which is chiefly 


smoked, and which does nearly all 
the damage; but, I repeat, the 
damage is more an economical one 
than a physical one, and it is not 
fair to exaggerate the latter. 

After leaving these parts, I had 
the opportunity of studying Japan- 
ese and Corean life in Corea, In 
that country, as in Japan, the im- 
portation and the use of opium are 
strictly forbidden (except by Chin- 
ese). I believe I can safely say 
that, as in Japan, so in Corea, no 
Japanese ever uses it. The easy- 
going Coreans may occasionally be 
seduced by the Chinese to use it, 
but I never came across a Corean 
smoker, and I used to mix a good 
deal with all classes of Coreans. 
The Corean physique is, at least 
so far as external appearance goes, 
far superior to that of the Chinese. 
The Japanese also, though shorter 
than the Chinese, are, man for 
man, of sterner and sturdier stuff. 
Japan and Corea both have their 
weak points, but opium is not yet 
one of them; and though there 
may be no direct evidence in 
favour of ascribing the superior 
Corean physique to the absence of 
opium-smoking, there can be little 
doubt that the introduction of 
opium-smoking would seriously in- 
jure that physique, and make the 
people much poorer than they 
already are, because they would 
spend less upon their food. 

The popular notion that opium- 
smoking cannot be suddenly aban- 
doned without danger is quite mis- 
taken. The inmates of the Hong- 
Kong prisons are never allowed to 
smoke asingle pipe. True, advanced 
cases are treated for a time with pills 
or anti-opium medicines ; but that 
is all. So long as physical force 
or the requisite force of will is at 
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hand, any smoker can be cured of 
the habit summarily. 

My next experience was the 
neighbourhood of Foochow, where 


at different times I spent the best . 


part of three years. The general 
impression left upon me was that 
opium -smoking did more damage 
here than in the Canton region. 
The people are more voluptuously 
inclined, less principled, less cap- 
able of resisting temptation, not 
so industrious and persevering, 
dirtier, and poorer. I can there- 
fore well understand the mission- 
aries of Foochow taking a much 
stronger view than would be justi- 
fied in Sz Chuan. 

After this I spent more than 
two years in the island of Hainan, 
where I must say I noticed very 
little of the evil effect so marked 
at Foochow : yet it is certain that 
at least 2000 chests a-year must 
be consumed in the island. The 
civil governor was a strong anti- 
opium man, and used frequently 
to abuse me almost officially for 
belonging to a nation which had 
(he said) corrupted China with 
opium. Notwithstanding _ this, 
however, he encouraged the opium- 
smuggling trade at the expense 
of the legitimate trade, and, when 
he left, his successor got into 
trouble for peculating the opium 
revenue. This second man was a 
great smoker, and bore strong 
marks of it upon his features. 
The other officials did not smoke. 
My chief official servant was a 
smoker: his official salary was 
12s. a-month: out of this 3d. a- 
day, or 7s. 6d. a-month, went in 
opium : he paid 10d. a week for a 
rather good house, and kept a wife 
and child on the remainder. Of 
course, in order to feed his family 
it would have been necessary for 
him to “squeeze” unless I had 
assisted him ; so, as he was really 
a useful and intelligent man, I 
allowed him 8s. a-month out of my 
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own pocket. None of the other 
employés smoked opium, but their 
combined intelligence was not 
equal to his alone. I took him 
with me several times to the 
French colonies, and there he was 
obliged for economy’s sake to 
swallow pills, as his pipe would 
have been confiscated had he 
imported ever so little opium, 
whilst the price of French opium 
was prohibitive. 

In Tonquin it appeared to me 
that the excessively high price of 
opium caused unusual waste and 
poverty. Here, for the first time, 
I came across Europeans who 
smoked, and it is a well-authenti- 
cated fact, which I have frequent- 
ly myself seen discussed in the 
local French journals, that con- 
siderable numbers of Frenchmen 
have taken to the habit: from 
what I could learn, it afiects them 
even more prejudicially than it 
does the Chinese. 

In Java opium is so expensive 
that the poorer Chinese have to 
smoke a sort of base mixture, often 
merely soaked in opium refuse. 
The Dutch are even stricter than 
the French, and the rapacious 
Chinese opium -farmers who buy 
the right of monopoly cause a 
great deal of misery in various 
ways. I spent a year in Burma, 
where the interests of the in- 
digenous race are carefully safe- 
guarded by the paternal Indian 
Government. Very little if any 
harm is allowed to be done to the 
Burmese, whether by spirits or 
by opium. The Chinese are, as 
usual, permitted to please them- 
selves, and are generally the con- 
cessionaries of opium and spirit 
monopolies; but I noticed no 
misery traceable to opium in Bur- 
ma, and found that the better 
classes of Chinese were even dis- 
posed to favour a gradual curtail- 
ment if not an ultimate suppression 
of the opium traffic. In Siam the 
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Chinese have a perfectly free 
hand in regard to opium, but I 
did not observe that they abused 
it. In Australia and the United 
States I did not remark anything 
worthy of special notice in connec- 
tion with opium. I found that 
Chinamen did all they wanted to 
do on the sly, and that the Euro- 
pean or white authorities were 
only too glad to leave them alone. 

It is distinctly stated in the 
official Chinese records that there 
were 400,000,000 people in China 
fifty years ago. If we therefore 
take 100,000,000 adults, and as- 
sume that each smokes the very 
small allowance of a Chinese pound 
weight a-year, that would make 
one million chests. But 50,000 
chests of Indian opium are really 
much nearer the mark; so that 
not one in twenty adults can 
possibly smoke even this exceed- 
ingly innocuous allowance. I be- 
lieve the best authorities put the 
consumption of native opium at 
about four times that of Indian. 
Even then, only one quarter of the 
total number of adults can smoke 
this infinitesimal allowance. There 
can be no question that many sad 
cases of abuse occur. Medical and 
other missionaries naturally see 
more of the injury done than 
others, because those injured go to 
them for relief. One medical mis- 
sionary in Canton told me that he 
had operated some thousand times 
(I think) for stone in the bladder ; 
but of course outsiders hear very 
little of such matters, In the same 
way, so far as opium-smoking is 
concerned, the casual observer sees 
very little of the horrors which 
undoubtedly do occasionally take 
place. On the other hand, which 


of us is not a frequent witness in 

the cities of Great Britain to the 

ruin and misery caused by exces- 

sive indulgence in strong drink ? 

From what I have personally ob- 
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served, in a casual way, of drink 
on the one hand and opium on the 
other, though I entertain no posi- 
tive opinion, and plead for no par- 
ticular view, the impression left 
upon me is very distinct that opium 
does much less harm to the Chinese 
than drink does to us, so far as in- 
citing to acts of violence, neglect 
of family, &c., are concerned. The 
greatest smokers do not appear to 
spend upon their opium the propor- 
tionate sum of their earnings 
which our working population 
spends upon its liquor, Our liquor 
costs 40,000,000 of us several hun- 
dred millions a-year ; whilst 50,000 
chests at £100 apiece, and 200,000 
chests at £50 apiece, would only 
make £15,000,000 a-year among 
400,000,000 people. Opium-smok- 
ing causes no violence, incites to 
no crime, unless perhaps it be to 
stealing the means for a smoke. 
It is a sensual pleasure pure and 
simple, and certainly does no good 
to the constitution, though, if taken 
in moderation, it may do little 
harm: in the sense that it allays 
pain and kills wearisome time, it 
may even be said to do occasional 
good, just as morphia does with 
us. But how is it all Chinese are 
ashamed of it; or, if not, why do 
they all try to conceal it or apolo- 
gise for it? No one of us thinks of 
apologising for drink, so long as it 
is not taken to excess, or in dis- 
obedience to lawful injunctions, or 
against some generally accepted 
scruple or pledge. It appears to 
me that the one is the indulgence 
of a reasonable appetite which be- 
comes wasteful and injurious when 
carried to excess, whilst the other 
is the indulgence of an artificial or 
unnatural appetite which is al ways 
wasteful even when not carried to 
excess, and which becomes in- 
jurious when persisted in, inas- 
much as it checks the population. 
But the unnaturalness of opium- 
2Q 
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smoking is not greater than that 
of tobacco-smoking, and that alone 
is hardly sufficient to condemn it. 
A French gentleman, Dr Martin, 
has recently published an elaborate 
work to prove that moderate opium- 
smoking does but little if any harm; 
and, subject to what I have said, 
I am disposed to agree with him. 
However, having recounted my ex- 
periences, I leave the public to 
draw conclusions for itself. 


P.S.— Since the above was 
written, I have read a leading 
article in the chief native Chinese 
newspaper, the ‘Shén Pao’ of 
Shanghai, dated the 29th December 
1895. This paper circulates wide- 
ly all over the Empire. After 
pointing out that the 1861 Treaty 
agreement to tax opium prevented 
China from prohibiting its import 
from India, the writer goes on to 
say that for a score or more of 
years past it has been the policy 
of the Chinese Government to stop 
the outward drain of silver by 
encouraging the planting of the 
poppy in China. He points to 
Yiin Nan, Sz Chuan, and Shan 
Si as the provinces where its cul- 
tivation takes place on a wholesale 
scale; but he adds that there are 
three or four ‘‘ quotations” of 
other qualities produced in the 
coast provinces of Kiang Nan and 
Chéh Kiang. Within the last year 
or two, moreover, it has been ex- 
tensively grown at P’utung, quite 
close to Shanghai. He says that 
his inquiries at all the treaty ports 
lead him to the conclusion that 
comparatively few people, even 
there, smoke the Indian drug,—in- 
deed they cannot afford it: the 
injury done by foreign opium is 
light compared with the enormous 
damage caused by the native 
article. In the country districts 
it is getting commoner and com- 
moner for the peasant to kill 
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tedious tim? on wet days by 
stretching himself on a couch and 
smoking the opium which he or 
his neighbour grows so cheaply, 
Even in Canton province, where 
scarcely any opium has ever been 
grown, a man recently petitioned 
the authorities for permission to 
cultivate it wholesale in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of Canton itself, 
His arraignment for treason during 
the late rebellion (consequenton the 
Japanese war) was the cause of 
the project falling through. It is 
therefore unfair to attempt to lay 
all the blame on foreigners: the 
only reasonable course is for China 
to prohibit the cultivation of opium 
in herowndominions. Thus speaks 
the Chinese editor. 

As an interesting corollary upon 
the above, I may also cite a me- 
morial to the Emperor—which is 
printed in the same newspaper— 
from the Viceroy of Kan Suh, 
Owing to the recent Mussulman 
rebellion twenty-seven depart- 
ments have been partially deso- 
lated : he asks the Emperor’s con- 
sent to waive the tax on the poppy 
in those twenty-seven. The tax is 
stated to be one mace or six-tenths 
of a mace the plot (equal to about 
23. 6d. and 1s, 9d. the English acre, 
at present silver rates). 

Oace more, the same newspaper 
describes a new scheme of the 
Viceroy Chang Chih-tung of Nan- 
king for raising funds by taxing 
the right to boil opium in Shanghai 
itself. I am inclined to think, 
however, this scheme will clash 
with the agreement of February 
1887, under which China was to 
refrain from further taxation in 
consideration of England’s con- 
senting to pay /ikin on opium at 
the same time as import duty. 

Lastly, I have recently received 
a copy of the new native opium- 
taxing rules for An H wei province. 

Epwarp Harprer PARKER. 
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I was unanimously elected Cap- 
tain of the Sharnbrook village XI. 
for sundry good and sufficient rea- 
sons, of which perhaps the best 
and most sufficient was that I was 
one of the only twoadult members 
of the club who had the slightest 
idea where to place the field. The 
other possible candidate was our 
curate, and he certainly had good 
claims, inasmuch as he had been 
twice to Lords, and it was com- 
monly reported that either he him- 
self, or in any case his father, had 
once shaken hands with the illus- 
trious Fuller Pilch. But though 
our curate was deservedly popular 
in the parish, it was felt that if he 
was called upon to manage the 
side there might be a certain deli- 
cacy about his taking off or putting 
on some of our change bowlers. 
For example, one Abe Hollowell, 
who bowled really good grubs on 
occasion, was not only, like two or 
three other members of the side, a 
dissenter, but was even regarded 
as a prospective rival preacher. 

“Talk of your parsons indeed,” 
once remarked old Job Billing, the 
Radical cobbler ; “ why, they tells 
me that, if he had a mind to, 
young Abe Hollowell could preach 
’em inside out.” 

Then again, ’Lijah Tomkins, who 
“throwed overhand,” and, as he 
cheerfully acknowledged, did not 
much care what he hit as long as 
it sounded, could not be exactly 
classified with Ozsar’s ideal wife 
as @ person with a character above 
suspicion. A stone-mason by pro- 
fession, and, when he cared to work, 
capable—so said his admirers—of 
laying two courses of bricks while 
any other man in the country-side 
was laying one, ’Lijah was by 
choice the idlest vagabond in the 
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parish, Without being a drunk- 
ard he was a constant devotee of 
the public-house, and a rigid ab- 
stainer from church or any other 
place of worship. Our curate had 
many a passage of arms with him 
on the subject, but it is to be 
doubted whether the kindly efforts 
to bring ’Lijah to a better frame of 
mind were much aided by the unin- 
vited assistance of Mrs ’Lijah, who 
was at once a slattern and a shrew. 

“Times out o’ number I tells 
him, sir, as he’ll have to go there 
some day whether he will or no,” 
remarked the amiable helpmeet. 

‘Seems to me as I’ve been there 
onst too often a’ready,” retorted 
Elijah, winking at his spiritual 
adviser. 

“And when I looked at the 
woman, I’m afraid that I thought 
the same,” added the curate by 
way of parenthesis, as he told me 
the story. 

As a cricketer ’Lijah had a great 
local reputation, having on one occa- 
sion figured in the ranks of a local 
XXII. which had opposed the All 
England XI. The fact that ’Lijah 
had not only played in the ‘‘Grand 
Match,” but had actually been put 
on to bowl and had “ houted” one 
of the All England men, was held 
to have reflected great credit on 
the parish. There was even some 
talk of getting up a testimonial to 
the successful cricketer, but I fancy 
that it stopped short at a few stray 
pints of ale. It may not be out of 
place to give ’Lijah’s own version 
of the incident. I used to hear 
him tell the story of his doughty 
deeds year after year at our cricket 
dinners, and the dialogue—for this 
was the form that the narrative 
took—varied so little from time to 
time, that I have come to the con- 
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clusion that ’Lijah and his inter- 
locutor must have rehearsed the 
scene pretty often beforehand. In 
the matter of story-telling our 
Sharnbrook folks were eminently 
conservative. 

Interlocutor. Now then, ’Lijah, 
tell us how you bowled out the 
man in the All England match. 

Elijah (with feigned reluctance). 
Why, I minds as I told yer last 
year; you don’t want to hear it 
again, do yer? 

Inter. Yes, us does. 
gotten it a’most. 

Eli. (after clearing his throat.) 
Well, it wor just like this. There 
was two of them jolly well stuck, 
and none of our chaps couldn’t 
part ’em not nohow. Well, at last 
up to me comes Master 3 you 
minds him, don’t yer, Jake? a 
little spotty-faced, dunderheaded 
chap, wot they says once played 
for Hoxford. ‘Will you bowl a 
hover, Mr Tomkies?” says he. 
“Right you are, mate,” says I: 
“give us hold on her,” and with 
that I fetches out Hatkinson fust 


We've for- 





ball. 
Inter. No, did yer really, 
though? How wor it, ’Lijah? 


£li. How wor it! it wor hout, I 
tell yer—sharp enough. 

Inter. What, did yer bow] him ? 

Eli, Yes, 1 bowled he fair—in 
the heye. 

Inter. How wor he out, then ? 
Hadn’t got his head afore wicket, 
had he? 

Eli, Not as I knows on, but he 
were knocked wellnigh silly, and 
hout he went, and didn’t come 
in again neither. 

Inter. But whatever were he at 
that he let you hot him, ’Lijah, 
instead of his hotting you ? 

Eli. He said he were taking 
block or summat; but hout he 
went, and didn’t offer to come in 
no more, same as I told yer. And 
then they goes and puts in the 
paper as how he retired hurt, and 
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never said as it were acos Mr 
Tomkies hurt him; and they 
never asked me to bowl again 
neither, so I jolly well come home, 
Retired! he never retired, I tell 
yer. It was I as druv him out. 

Johnnie Dawes the carpenter 
was a very useful man on our 
side. He had a bat of his own 
—there were only three private- 
property bats in the Club—and 
maugre all his protestations to the 
contrary, a good many of us be- 
lieved that he made it himself. 
At any rate, even if the owner’s 
version was correct, and the bat 
was a family heirloom, I am con- 
vinced to this day that it was 
manufactured at some period or 
other in the Sharnbrook carpen- 
ter’s shop, which had been occu- 
pied by the Dawes family for 
several generations. I tried it 
myself at practice one day, and 
of some huadred cricket-bats that 
I have handled in my life, I can 
safely aver that I never found a 
single specimen which drove less 
or stung more than the Dawes’ 
family relic. The worthy fellow 
rather resented my carefully word- 
ed suggestion that the old bit of 
wood had seen its best day. 

*“T don’t know much about her 
driving nor her riding neither, 
Master George. All I knows is 
that she’s all right as long as you 
holds her square.” 

And indeed, as Dawes was a 
rigid blocker, and generally con- 
trived to block the ball with his 
thumb, the driving power of the 
bat was a matter of minor impor- 
tance. Armed with this doughty 
weapon, Johnnie always went in 
first in our matches, and I have 
more than once seen him stay in 
for a whole hour by the clock and 
score ten to fifteen runs all off his 
thumb. As he could neither run 
nor throw, he generally fielded 
point, where once or twice in a 
season he would bring off a sen- 
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sational catch. By far the most 
sensational of these was the catch 
he made on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten occasion when the vicar 
was standing umpire. Tom Row- 
ley, the umpire par excellence of 
the neighbourhood, had sent up a 
message on the day before a match 
to the effect that he was laid by 
with “a boil in an okkerd place, 
and would be glad if some one 
else would referee.” After rack- 
ing my brains to find a substitute, 
I could think of no one except the 
vicar, who had been a cricketer 
of some merit in his younger days, 
and always took a warm interest 
in the success of our Club. The 
old gentleman kindly consented 
to officiate, but his excessive con- 
scientiousness indubitably lost us 
the match. A crisis had, so we 
flattered ourselves, just passed. 
For the great gun of the opposi- 
tion, a hard-hitting left - handed 
batsman, was caught in a most 
painful manner by Dawes, who 
was fielding short -leg for the 
nonce, and having received a very 
sharp low hit in the pit of the 
stomach, had been so literally 
doubled up that the ball had stuck. 
There were loud shouts of applause 
from our supporters: Johnnie 
threw himself on the ground, 
where he lay gasping for breath, 
and the batsman, not a little dis- 
gusted at the stroke of bad luck, 
was preparing to retire when the 
vicar, after a momentary fumbling 
in his pocket, thus addressed me :— 

“T am very sorry, George, to 
have made so careless a mistake, 
but on feeling in my pocket I find 
that there are seven half.crowns, 
so that that must have been the 
seventh ball of the over, and per- 
haps under the circumstances I 
should only be doing what is fair 
if I were to say ‘Not out.’ There 
being, you observe, only six balls 
to the over, the seventh ball can 
hardly be accounted as having 
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been a ball at all. However, I 
am quite willing to leave the 
matter in your hands.” 

I looked at the batsman, and he 
looked at me: then after a pause I 
said, ‘‘ Well, what do you feel in- 
clined to do?” 

‘* Well, governor,” was the reply, 
“as you puts it like that, I think 
I’d just as lieve stay where I am. 
I shouldn’t like to go against what 
the Reverend says ; and of course 
if, as he says, it weren’t not ex- 
actly a ball at all, then it were a 
no-ball, You and me’ll have a drink 
along o’ this presently, Johnnie.” 

And so he remained master of 
the situation, and in the end won 
the match for his side. Johnnie 
Dawes’ comments at the time 
teemed with indignation. 

** And I wish the Reverend had 
had it in his own stummick, that 
I do. He’d have known sharp 
enow then as how it were a ball, 
and a blooming hard ball too. 
Now, don’t yer ever ask him to 
stand again, Master George, or I’m 
blarmed if I catches ’em.” 

In after-years, however, Johnnie 
made a very good story of it, never 
failing to take full credit to him- 
self for having placed himself 
exactly where the ball was likely 
to come, and generally appealing 
to myself to back his statement. 

“Well, it were just like this. 
Mr George he were there, and 
seed it all. There were a plaguey 
long-legged covey in as allers made 
a power of runs if you didn’t jest 
happen to know where to catch 
he. Well, I knows all along 
where she’d be likely to come, so 
I jest puts myself there, and Abe 
Hollowell, he jest bowls the very 
ball as I wants, and he hits her 
with all his might, and I jest 
catches her like so, Mr George, 
didn’t I?” Here came a sort of 
pantomimic performance, and the 
story ended with, “And it were 
then as the Reverend went and 
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gave him in, and we lost the 
match, and I doesn’t go to church 
not for two Sundays.” 

Poor old Johnnie Dawes ! he has 
long since been gathered to his 
fathers, but the fame of his catch, 
and the way “he took it out o’ t’ 
parson,” are still among the oft- 
told tales in the cricket circles of 
Sharnbrook. 

So far I have only paid a pass- 
ing tribute to the merits of our 
curate. The Rev. Thomas Brown- 
ing was an excellent parish priest, 
and, so at least I have been in- 
formed on the highest authority, 
thoroughly orthodox in his Church 
views, albeit he played cricket 
with a very crooked bat. 

“He ain't not exactly what 
you wouldn’t call a Horator, Mr 
George,” remarked the vicarage 
gardener, who was also by a happy 
coincidence our parish-clerk, and 
by virtue of his double capacity 
had as good an opinion of his own 
judgment in ecclesiastical matters 
as any Dogberry, ‘‘ but I accounts 
as he preaches Gospel, and what 
do a man want more?” 

What, indeed! And yet in the 
face of this encomium, and in de- 
spite of the fact, moreover, that 
our curate’s innate modesty led 
him to disparage his own perform- 
ances as a cricketer, to this day I 
maintain that he felt much more 
at home out in the deep field than 
in the pulpit, and he was certainly 
a harder hitter as a batsman than 
as a preacher. The bounty of 
Nature had supplied him with ab- 
normally large feet and hands, and 
it seemed almost impossible for a 
catch in the country to fall out of 
the latter receptacles, as many an 
opponent who hit “hard and high 
and often” found to his cost. I 
can vividly recollect his manifest 
disconcertment when a jolly old 
farmer, a keen supporter of our 
Club, and the parish churchwarden 
to boot, thus addressed him as we 
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were returning to the tent at the 
end of our fielding :— 

‘Bravo, Mr Browning, bravo! 
I says. You’ve done ’em fine to- 
day. I’d just a-been a-telling of 
some of them Wellesden chaps, 
You mind as you don’t hit ’em in 
the air, my boys, or I’m d d if 
our parson won’t catch you; and 
begging your pardon, sir, but 
d if you didn’t.” 

“You're very kind, I’m sure, 
Mr Smithson, but please moderate 
your language.” 

“Lor bless your heart, Mr 
Browning, don’t mind me — it’s 
only my way of speaking, and you 
knows well enough as I don’t 
mean nothing by it. If you’d ’a 
really wanted to hear swearing, 
you should ’a come and listened 
to one of they chaps you caught. 
But I count it don’t matter to 
you what any Wellesden chap 
says. Just you come and have a 
bit of supper along of us to-night, 
and I'll put a half-suvrin in t’ bag 
on Sunday as you can set off agin 
any of those words as had a d 
in ’em.” 

One other member of our XI. 
merits some special description, 
and that was Rhoddis Reesby, the 
owner of the cricket-field. I will 
not go so far as to say that there 
was any written agreement to the 
effect that Rhoddis should be en- 
titled to a place in the team so 
long as he gave us the land rent- 
free. But on the one hand it was 
sound policy on our part to play 
a man who showed so much right 
feeling in the matter ; and on the 
other, not only Rhoddis himself, 
but his pretty little wife, a whole 
quiverful of small Reesbys, and a 
goodly crowd of retainers, would 
have been wofully disappointed if 
the Sharnbrook XI. had been made 
up without him. Moreover, quite 
apart from his liberality as a land- 
lord, Rhoddis was an uncommonly 
useful man to have on one’s side 
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inarustic match. A colossus in 
size, though beaming with good- 
nature, he was well known to be 
extremely handy with his fists, and 
as he was always on the side of 
law and order, his presence in the 
cricket-field was not only a re- 
straining influence on ’Lijah Tom- 
kins and other potentially turbu- 
lent members of our XI., but also 
ensured a certain amount of re- 
spect on the part of opponents for 
a side which contained a champion 
reputed to be capable of taking on 
any three men in the neighbour- 
hood. <As a bond fide cricketer I 
cannot recall that Rhoddis excelled 
in any particular department of 
the game, but he was always ready 
to go anywhere and do anything ; 
and as a pair of long butcher-boots 
constituted an essential part of his 
cricketing costume, his services 
were occasionally enlisted as long- 
stop when ’Lijah was put on to 
bowl. In this position he never 
went through the formality of 
attempting to stop the ball with 
his hands, but after it had hit one 
of his boots he managed to gather 
it with great rapidity, and threw 
it, if occasion arose, so hard that 
few batsmen after one experiment 
thought it worth while to risk 
their lives for the sake of stealing 
a run. 

“For goodness’ sake, sir, look 
out where you're throwing to,” 
exclaimed a rash Oxonian, who, 
holding the old theory that there 
was always a run between the 
wicket-keeper and a long-stop who 
did not take the ball clean at once, 
proceeded to carry it into practice, 
— you only just missed my head.” 

“T looks where I throws all 
right when folks stand still. It 
only goes agin their heads when 
they flusters me a-running.” 

Once and again at long inter- 
vals in the course of our fielding 
Rhoddis would approach me and 
whisper confidentially in my ear, 
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‘**T’d as lieve bowl a over if it’s 
quite convenient, Master George,” 
and I generally contrived to meet 
his wishes. I am rather of the 
opinion that he imagined that the 
delivery of an over by the owner 
of the ground was a graceful act 
of hospitality towards the oppos- 
ing side; for I never recollect his 
preferring the request in any 
match away from home. I am 
safe at any rate in saying that if 
it was meant for a compliment, it 
was a compliment of which most 
batsmen showed due appreciation. 
He took a very long run when he 
bowled, aiming with the ball held 
close up to his eye, and by way of 
ensuring the batsman’s attention, 
always shouted “Game!” in a 
stentorian voice exactly as he de- 
livered the ball. And it was to 
this excessive fairness on his part 
that Rhoddis owed the only wicket 
that I ever saw him take. The 
unfortunate victim was a neigh- 
bouring parson, one of the best 
cricketers who ever played on our 
ground. He had been in for some 
time, and was just beginning to 
look dangerous, when Rhoddis 
claimed his privilege of bowling 
an over; and as a change of some 
sort was advisable, I thought that 
the over, which savoured some- 
thing of the nature of a bisque to 
the opposite party, might as well 
come then as at any other time. 
Never was the old maxim, that 
even a bad change of bowling is 
better than no change, better ex- 
emplified. Rhoddis went through 
the usual preliminaries, and so 
effectually startled the batsman 
by shouting “Game!” at the 
critical moment, that the latter 
involuntarily drew back from his 
wicket as if to refuse the ball, 
then apparently thought better of 
it, played at it after a hesitating 
fashion, and was clean bowled by 
a full pitch on the middle stump. 
He looked rather crestfallen, but 
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accepted the situation good -hu- 
mouredly enough. 

“T thought that you wanted to 
say something to me, sir,” he re- 
marked, as he passed the bowler 
on his way back to the tent. 

“ And I said summat,” replied 
Rhoddis. “I said ‘Game,’ and 
game it were.” 

We often hear the expression, 
‘* No one more astonished than the 
striker,” but on that occasion I take 
it that the bowler was far more 
astonished than the striker—as 
astonished possibly as John Ridd 
was at being suddenly knighted. 
But though the unexpected achieve- 
ment was greeted by his clientéle 
with loud applause, neither on that 
nor on any other occasion did Rhod- 
dis evince the slightest inclination 
to try another over. 

Our side was filled up by an 
usher and two or three of the 
bigger lads from a commercial 
school which had been established 
at what was by courtesy called 
the Squire’s House. Inasmuch as 
none of this contingent were what 
we may call 
‘Rightful aborigines, true sons of 

Mother Earth,” 
or were, in other words, Sharn- 
brook born and bred, they need 
no lengthy description, though it 
is only fair to say that the boys 
did us yeoman service more than 
once. The usher was a red-faced 
and bull-necked individual of 
the hard-hitting and hard-throw- 
ing order, who dropped almost as 
many catches as he did h’s, which 
is saying a good deal. He was by 
no means a bad sort of fellow, and 
the boys told me that he was 
popular in the school. But he 


was a rigid disciplinarian, and to 
this day there stands staring me 
in the face the following entry in 
our scoring-book :— 

Godson, 


Manning, ; sent to bed by Mr Ball. 
Gardiner, J 
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I cannot at this remote period 
recall the special act of insub- 
ordination which cost us the ser- 
vices of three valuable members 
of our side in the second innings 
of a match which we eventually 
lost by a few runs. But the fatal 
announcement remains there still 
as it was entered by our scorer at 
the time, and so long as the pages 
of the dear old book hold together 
it will remain on record that those 
three individuals, Godson, Man- 
ning, and Gardiner, who, if they 
are still alive, are elderly and, as 
we may hope, prosperous citizens, 
were sent to bed in the middle of 
a match instead of being allowed 
to have a second innings. It is 
unfortunate for Mr Ball that he 
should himself have been credi- 
ted with 0, 0, in the same match, 
as it might be inferred that his 
temper was likely to have been 
rather shorter than usual on that 
fateful afternoon. But though 
the summary dismissal of the lads 
to bed was certainly post hoc, we 
will hope that it was not really 
propter hoc. The form of punish- 
ment for youths of sixteen or 
seventeen sounds rather ludicrous 
to modern ears ; and even now, as 
I think of that lost match, I could 
wish that Mr Ball had either 
tempered justice with mercy or 
had inflicted a less inconvenient 
form of punishment. 

Roughly and in outline I have 
attempted to portray the members 
of the XI. which, under my cap- 
taincy, did duty for the old village 
for several consecutive seasons, It 
remains to attempt to give some 
idea of .our umpire or referee, for 
by the latter designation old Tom 
preferred to be called. The Row- 
leys of Sharnbrook were one of 
the oldest families in the county, 
and had been lords of the manor 
from time immemorial. Tradition 
said that in the dark ages to them 
had belonged the privilege of 
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hanging any refractory villagers 
on the venerable oak of which 
little more than the shell still re- 
mained in the Park close. And 
unless the morals of the inhabit- 
ants of Sharnbrook had sensibly 
deteriorated in these latter days, 
the privilege might have been 
freely exercised with much benefit 
to society, and we may add that 
a little judicious blending of sui- 
cides on the part of the overlords 
might also have improved matters. 
For, if local traditions are to be 
relied upon, there had been a 
good many shady specimens in 
the Rowley family, and the super- 
annuated parish-clerk, who had 
fought at Trafalgar in his young 
days, could tell some queer stories 
about Tom Rowley’s more immedi- 
ate predecessors. Indeed, Tom 
himself had rather disappointed 
public expectations as to what a 
Rowley ought to be, by turning 
out a highly respectable member 
of society. 

“Why, Lor’ bless ye, Master 
George, young Tom ”— young Tom 
was at that time about sixty years 
old—‘he ain’t a patch on what 
the old gentleman wor, no, nor 
his grandfeyther neither. Why, I 
ain't a-seen him not once in his 
life not what you’d call fresh even, 
while the old man he’d be drunk 
wellanigh a week at a time; and 
to hear him swear too, it were 
summat like swearin’ that were. 
Man and boy, I’ve never heard 
young Tom use but one d nin 
his life, and that were onny acos 
he were kicked in thé stomach 
by a cow and sat in a muck-heap.” 

So said the old sailor, and if 
the swearing powers of the two 
previous lords of the manor had 
satisfied him, they must have 
been something quite out of the 
common run. Tom’s mother, so 
my informant told me, had been 
a quiet and more or less refined 
sort of woman, and it was owing 
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to her influence that he had re- 
ceived a better education than his 
forefathers had had before him. 
And to a certain extent he had 
profited by this departure from the 
ordinary tenets of the family. 
For though his best friend could 
not have described Tom Rowley 
as a cultured man, what he did 
know he knew thoroughly well, 
and a very quaintly assorted con- 
glomeration of knowledge it was. 
In the first place, he had an in- 
timate acquaintance with the facts, 
characters, and phraseology, of 
the Old Testament. Then again 
he was more thoroughly convers- 
ant with the diseases as well as 
with the habits and customs of 
horses, dogs, and other domestic 
animals, than any veterinary sur- 
geon that I ever met. Finally,— 
and this was very much to our 
purpose, — without ever having 
excelled as a cricketer, he knew 
more about the rules and even the 
knotty points of the game than 
do the majority of our professional 
umpires. 

In order to convey to the reader’s 
mind some idea of Tom Rowley’s 
personal appearance, I cannot do 
better than quote the description 
which the vicar once gave of him 
in my presence. 

‘What sort of a man is Tom 
Rowley to look at? Well, he’s 
something like a colonel on half- 
pay, and something like a game- 
keeper.” 

And for eleven months in the 
year the vicar’s description would 
have held good. The upright car- 
riage, and the bronzed yet not 
uncomely face, with the thick 
grizzled moustache, might well 
have belonged to an old soldier ; 
but the dress would have been 
wholly suggestive of the game- 
keeper had it not been for the 
shockingly rusty and battered hat, 
which any respectable keeper would 
have thrown into the nearest ditch. 
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I have purposely stated that it was 
only for eleven months in each 
year that Tom, had he been pro- 
perly dressed, might have passed 
for a retired officer. But for a 
few weeks in the spring a short 
stubby growth on the chin, which 
never quite attained the propor- 
tions of a beard, entirely spoilt his 
military appearance. And it was 
only when one day I happened to 
meet him walking down the road 
with a razor in his hand, and 
questioned him as to the use he 
intended to make of it, that I 
found out that he always docked 
his lambs’ tails with that article of 
toilet. My suggestion that he 
might just as well use another 
razor, if a razor was necessary at 
all, gave rise to something like a 
theological discussion. 

“A merciful man is merciful 
to his beast, Master George, and 
lambs and other critters has their 
feelings as well as me and you.” 

“T don’t see that that is any 
reason why you should not keepa 
razor on purpose for it.” 

“Well, that’s just where you’re 
wrong, then, You minds what 
David said when they wanted him 
to use another man’s tools to kill 
the giant with. ‘I ain’t a-proved 
them,’ says he ; nor I ain’t proved 
no other razor. Man and boy, I’ve 
shaved with this old un for nigh 
on to forty years, just as long 
as they Israelites was a- messing 
around in the wilderness, and cut 
the lambs’ tails and all. And I 
ain’t one of them as is blown about 
by every blast of vain doctrine, so 
I shall go and change my habits 
no more than the leopard do his 
spots or the Ethiopian his skin.” 

* Do you ever look in the glass 
at this time of year, Mr Rowley?” 

“Maybe I do, and maybe I 
don’t. But don’t you go for to 
be setting yourself up as one of 
them as judges by the outward 
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appearance, Master George, or 
you'll be passing over many a man 
as goes a-shepherding. How do 
you know as David didn’t cut his 
lambs’ tails with his razor? Not as 
I’m one of them as makes much 
account of David. He were ag 
mean as you makes ’em now and 
again, and how a man as done 
what he done was a man after 
God’s own heart allus licks me 
holler.” 

“Ob, come,” I remarked, “he 
had great merits if he had great 
faults.” 

“Ah, well, if so be as he’s a 
friend of yours I'll say no more, 
But you'll mind, Master George, 
when you talks about my not 
shaving, as your friend David he 
never washed nor shaved neither 
that time as his kiddy were a- 
dying.” 

And with this parting shot Tom 
went on his way to operate upon his 
lambs, with the air of a man who 
has had the best of an argument. 

As an umpire Tom’s reputation 
for fairness and knowledge of the 
game stood high in the neighbour- 
hood, and even among a commonly 
perverse and gainsaying people it 
was seldom that a man had the 
hardihood to cavil at his decisions, 
Indeed, so far as cricket in our 
parts was concerned, he might 
well have said, like the immortal 
Grummer, that his name was 
Law. On the whole, it might 
be fairly claimed that though our 
local matches were keenly con- 
tested, and either side was most 
anxious to win, they were—as 
village cricket goes— what may 
be called friendly games; and 
although a certain amount of 
rough chaff and badinage went 
on, there were fewer disputes 
and less ill-feeling than is some- 
times the case in rustic matches. 
Only once in the course of my con- 
nection with Sharnbrook cricket 
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did Tom Rowley think it neces- 
sary “to take the floor” and 
give the opposition umpire a bit 
of his mind. It was probably the 
longest consecutive speech that our 
lord of the manor ever uttered in 
his life, and we all felt at the time 
that he had fully risen to the occa- 
sion. It was when, for some un- 
accountable reason, in the time- 
honoured fixture Sharnbrook v. 
Barnbrook the opposition had en- 
listed the services of a professional 
umpire. We could not help re- 
garding it as an unfriendly action 
on the part of our old-time adver- 
saries thus to attempt to steal a 
march upon us; and notwithstand- 
ing our confidence in old Tom’s 
prestige, and our readiness to back 
his decisions against those of a 
paid man, we felt that the presence 
of a real professional cricketer 
was, to say the least of it, rather 
a damper upon the proceedings. 
There were signs of friction early 
in the day when the stranger, who 
was evidently anxious to show off 
his superior knowledge, began to 
criticise the crease. 

“Now what do you call that 
for a crease, Mr Umpire?” he in- 
quired, pointing to Johnnie Dawes’ 
handiwork and addressing Tom. 

“Well, we calls it a poppin’ 
crease down these parts,” was the 
quiet reply. 

* Well, but who ever seed such 
a crease drawn 1” 

“Why, I have many a time. 
What’s wrong of it?” 

“Why, it’s too broad by a lot. 
A man could stand in the middle 
of it with all his foot, and where 
are ye then?” 

“There ain’t many men down 
these parts as could,” retorted 
Tom; “but maybe folk is a bit 
narrower in the foot and longer 
in the tongue where you come 
from. But look here, young man, 
we don’t want to have no words 
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about it. If you don’t like our 
crease, just you learn us how to 
make a better. There’s the whitin’- 
pot all ready.” 

‘It ain’t my business to make 
your creases,” replied the man, 
sulkily. 

‘Well, then, you’ve no call to 
find fault with them as other folks 
make, and so you'll have to do the 
best you can with it.” 

But the real tug of war came 
late in the day when, with one 
wicket to fall, Barnbrook only 
wanted two runs to win the match. 

** No-ball,” suddenly yelled the 
professional, as Abe Hollowell de- 
livered a medium-pace underhand 
lob, 

“ T chucked it fair enough,” ex- 
claimed the indignant Abe, who had 
probably never bowled a no-ball in 
his life. And at the same time 
camea stentorian appeal, “‘ How’s 
that, Umpire?” emanating from 
Rhoddis Reesby at the other end. 
For our wicket-keeper’s hands 
being sore, Rhoddis in his butcher- 
boots had taken his place for a few 
overs. And as the no-ball was 
called, the big hitter of the Barn- 
brook XI. had run down the pitch, 
taken a wild swipe, and missed the 
ball, which had rebounded off one 
of the butcher-boots into the 
wicket. 

“Out!” said Tom, “and we’ve 
drawed the match,” and with that 
he walked up to the wicket and 
pocketed the bails. 

“Here, I say, mister, I called 
it no-ball,” shouted the other um- 
pire. 

“T thought as you said no-ball 
your end, but I’ve give him out 
down here.” 

“ But a man can’t be stumped 
off a no-ball.” 

‘‘ Nobody ever said as he could 
be stumped, not as I knows on,” 
replied Tom,—“ he were run out.” 
‘* But he never hit the ball.” 
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“ But it touched him, and that’s 
pretty nigh as good, I reckon. 
Didn’t see it, did you say ?” as the 
man attempted to expostulate. 
“ Perhaps you was too much took 
up over watching Abe’s foot. Any- 
how he’s out, and we’ve drawed 
the match.” 

“Well, I’m d——d !” exclaimed 
the umpire. 

* Ah, very like,” rejoined Tom ; 
and the general laugh, echoed even 
by the Barnbrook contingent, who 
had grace enough to feel a little 
ashamed at their protégé’s bare- 
faced attempt to win on a foul, 
would have convinced a less angry 
man than the professional that he 
was likely to find himself in a 
minority. As it was, he held his 
tongue for a minute, and then 
suddenly broke out into a volley 
of abuse. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve seen 
many a sort of a cricket-match, 
but never not in all my born days 
did I ever see such a set-out as 
this here to call itself a match—a 
ground like a ’ay-field, a crease like 
a bloomin’ fender, and the duffinest 
lot of cricketers as don’t know a 
bat from a mop-’andle.” 

It was then that Tom Rowley 
was fairly put upon his mettle, 
and, as Johnnie Dawes expressed 
it, “dressed t’other chap down 
proper.” 

** Look you here, young man,” he 
said, gravely, “and what might 
your name be?” 

“T’m Brown of Burnham,” and 
the man seemed to imply by his 
tone that it argued gross ignor- 
ance on Tom’s part not to have 
at once recognised so important a 
personage. 

“ Ah! Brown of Burnham you 
calls yourself. Well, and you 
might be Brown of Blue Blazes 
for all I knows or cares. Not 
that I’ve not heard tell of Burn- 
ham, and I won’t say as there 
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mayn’t be some decent folks as 
lives there, and”—this with the 
air of a man who feels that he is 
making an important concession— 
“there might happen to be some 
decent folks called Brown, though 
the only Brown as I ever knowed 
in those parts was a loafing, poach- 
ing, rat-catching sort of a chap, 
But ”—here he raised his voice as 
he warmed to his subject—“ be 
you Brown of Burnham, or Brown 
of Blue Blazes, or Brown of Bohe- 
mia, I don’t see as you’ve got any 
particular call to come to Sharn- 
brook, nor to Barnbrook neither, 
to learn us cricket. I'll tell ’ee 
what it is, Mr Brown of Burn- 
ham, we don’t want no outsiders 
interfering in our matches, nor 
refereeing neither. Old neighbour 
Squires, he and me we've refereed 
in this match long afore you was 
born, my boy ”—here I fear that 
Tom was rather drawing the long- 
bow,—‘‘and we’ve never wanted 
no Burnham blokes, nor no Browns, 
to tell us nothing. We gave and 
took fair and square, and never 
bore no malice nor hatred in our 
hearts, and if so be as one on us 
happened to make a slip like, why, 
t’other made one too, and it all 
come right in the end, and no 
harm done. But now I reckons, 
Mr Brown of Burnham, as they 
give you maybe five bob for this 
here job, and perhaps another five 
bob on the top of it if you winned 
the match for them. Well, now, 
I’m a fair man and true and just, 
so I hopes at least, in all my 
dealings, and so as you mayn’t go 
and say as I’ve took the bread out 
of your mouth, here’s your five 
bob;” here he threw two half- 
crowns on the table, and then 
lowering his voice, continued, “and 
if you was to take my advice, 
you'll take yourself back to where 
you come from, and that quick- 
stick. For if I were to give the 
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office, our Sharnbrook lads would 
have you in the horse-pond, and 
send you off so as no Browns nor 
no Burnhams wouldn’t know you. 
There was a chap in the Bible, 
mark you, as didn’t go home just 
as he were told, and he ran up 
against a lion. We ain't got no 
lions down hereabouts as I knows 
on, but we makes plaguey thick 
boots in Sharnbrook, and we’ve 
got a lot of chaps as knows how 
to use them.” 

Amid the loud applause with 
which this speech was received 
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the man Brown had the good - 
sense to gather up the half-crowns 
in a shamefaced manner, and half 
touching his hat to the donor, to 
shamble off the field. That was 
the first and, to my knowledge, 
last occasion on which the shadow 
of professionalism ever fell upon 
our cricket at Sharnbrook. I have 
played since those days in matches 
of a more ambitious type, but my 
thoughts will often wander back 
to those primitive games in which 
Abe and ’Lijah bowled and old 
Tom stood referee. 





PHANTASIES. 


Tur Poet closed his eyes, and lay supinely 
Upon his faded couch, in cheerless room ; 

A flush was on his cheek,—he dreamed divinely, 
Despite the outer fog, the inner gloom! 

The pale sad Past dissolved in shadowy distance ; 
A train of rosy Hours before him spread : 

O, this was Life indeed,—not mere existence, 
Merged in the petty strife for daily bread ! 


II. 


The Minions of his Fancy thronged to fiatter ; 
In all their fairest guise they hovered there: 
They brought him luscious fruit on leafy platter, 
And sparkling ruddy wines from vintage rare ; 
Upon his youthful brow—too early clouded !— 
They twined a wreath of laurel, and they said 
That Fame did wait without,—that, all-unshrouded, 
His Genius-fires might burn, on Gladness fed ! 


III, 


They plumed their dazzling wings, and gaily bore him 
Where he had often sighed, in vain, to be: 

A tropic ocean rose, and smiled before him, 
And in its crystal waters he could see 

The bloom of sea-born flowers,—the Mermaids’ dishes 
Of pink and pearly shells, in bright array ; 

And round the coral-boughs the dainty fishes, 


Of iridescent hues, in sportive play. 
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IV. 


It was a garden fair, by Mermaids planted,— 
Enticing in the sunshine, but at night 

A magic realm indeed,—a scene enchanted ! 
A world of rainbow-hues and living light ; 

For then the moon-fish rose, and went a-sailing, 
With soft and silvery disc; and round her sprung 

A host of silvery shapes,—of stars unveiling, 

To whirl with lambent light the waves among! 


V. 


But from the glowing world that there did centre, 
Beneath the lucent waters calm and clear, 
The Poet turned at last, that he might enter 
Still other unknown regions, far and near. 
To those bright Servitors that near him tarried 
He spake a strange desire !—he fain would go 
Beneath the whelming waves,—he would be carried 
Through those mysterious ways that lurked below. 





VI. 


Then o’er the crested foam they poised their pinions, 
And wafted him a-down, through limpid waves, 
To sunless soundless realms and weird dominions ; 
To dim Neptunian halls and Nereids’ caves ; 
To gold and silvern spoil from precious cargo ; 
To pearls that lay unpriced on Neptune’s floor ; 
To ships that lay unrigged in long embargo, 
The gaunt and spectral ships that sail no more! 


VII. 


What treasure-trove he saw,—what wealth uncounted ! 
’Twould make the very Ind with envy weep! 
Since ever Mortal was, the Sea hath mounted 
To pluck his treasures down and hide them deep. 
On many a sea-god’s brow, where waters darkle, 
Do blaze imperial gems of starriest fire ; 
On many a Nereid’s bosom jewels sparkle 
That Emperors well might crave, and Queens desire! 





Vill. 


The seaweed rose fantastic where he found him 
Unlit by sun or moon or any star,— 

And shoals of glitt’ring fishes swept around him 
Whose phosphorescent splendours gleamed afar ; 

And many a sea-green meadow dimly blooming 
Beneath eternal twilight—there he saw ; 

And many a chilly monster o’er him looming 

With dark and dismal shape and greedy maw. 
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IX, 


And then he passed above! . . . A star-eyed maiden 
Laid her warm lips on his, with passion pure: 
Though he were sick, or well, or poor, or laden 
With all the Orient’s wealth, her love was sure! 
On the blue waters of the Adriatic, 
"Neath marble palace walls and mellow moon, 
He sang sweet songs of Love, that rose ecstatic 
O’er dark gondolas on a calm Lagoon. 


x. 


He gazed on many a fair historic river ; 
He rambled by the bright romantic Rhine ; 
And by the drowsy wave of Guadalquiver 
He slept ’neath Andalusia’s clustering vine. 
He caught the sunny Arno’s murmuring voices ; 
He marked the Amazonia’s giant stride ; 
He stood in summer-time, when Life rejoices, 
By the blue Neva’s most majestic tide. 


XI. 


He watched the deathless Tiber proudly sweeping 
Past many a marble ruin still sublime! 

He saw the hoary Nile its courses keeping, 
Where Monuments colossal conquer Time. 

From Bagdad’s splendid towers he passed, to ponder 
’Neath flowery tamarisks by the Tigris lone ; 

He saw the Ganges and the Indus wander 
Beneath their mystic clime and burning zone. 


XII, 


His barque was on the billowy broad Atlantic ; 
And by the Indian Ocean’s balmy tide 
He roved ’neath tufted trees that waved gigantic, 
And winds from spicy islands o’er him sighed. 
He pierced primeval forests, there to linger, 
Where strange and brilliant blossoms trailed and clung— 
Where Time had never laid a blighting Finger— 
Where birds of rainbow-plumage flashed and sung. 


XIII. 


He stood on summer shores that o'er him lifted 
The green and feathery fronds of many a palm ; 

He sailed on Southern seas, and dreamful drifted 
To faery isles of coral, ever calm. 

Most magical they rose!—a beauteous wonder, 
Amid the wooing wavelets gay and bright,— 

An adamantine marvel ’mid the thunder 

Of Ovean’s angry billows in their might. 
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He rode the floating icebergs, where they glistened 
In the red Northern lights, ’mid regions wild; 
He sought the shores of Greece, and thought he listened 
To long-gone Orators, ’neath skies that smiled. 
For him the gods awoke; the towers of Ilium, 
And Helen’s flawless face, were raised anew ; 
The ruined Temples rose; the Peristylium 
Upreared its stately beauty to the blue. 


XV. 


He heard triumphant music, sweet and solemn, 
In dim cathedral aisles with incense fraught ; 
For him rose golden dome, and gleaming column, 
And glowing marble mosque with gems enwrought, 
And slender minarets, of grace entrancing, 
Whose bright aérial spires were lifted high 
Against the flush of dawn, the moonbeams glancing, 
Or the deep azure of a noonday sky. 


XVI. 


Oh, pale and uncrowned Poet! thou dost waken 
From those enchanted realms too sadly soon! 
Now art thou poor indeed, of them forsaken ! 
But Hope shall still be thine,—a priceless boon ! 
There in thy threadbare coat, and hunger-haunted, 
Amid the London mirk, the London moil, 
Thou hast been striving long—and long undaunted ! 
But ne’er did Fortune smile, to cheer thy toil! 


XVII, 


But still Her smile may come !—and, for thy sadness, 
There may be sweeter cadence in thy Song, 
When echoing plaudits wake to bring thee gladness, 
And Fame doth weave the crown delayed so long! 
But if it be not so,—if Life be hollow, 
Then Deathward float thy dreams, and banish dole! 
lor Death may bring thee Life, with scope to follow 
Upon a million worlds thut flashing roll— 
The brightest aspirations of thy soul / 
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Ir is not often a sane man gives 
up for sentiment an income of 
£5000 a-year— when, too, that 
man is a matter-of-fact builder and 
architect. But there was a time 
in my life when I, then as now a 
builder and architect, had at my 
command that yearly sum, and 
when, for sheer sentiment, I gave 
itup. It happened some years ago. 

I had dined at the Club. 
Gerald St John, whom I had not 
seen since we were together at 
Jesus, Cambridge, was my guest. 

What arrant rubbish we talk 
and preach about our great men. 
We deify them, and rage if the 
truth, that they are much like 
their fellows, be told. The inner 
life of a Carlyle is published, and 
all critics howl that time has not 
been left to its usual effect of blot- 
ting out all of human and leaving 
untouched only the Godlike. 
Cromwell descends to us unique 
in that he bequeathed to posterity 
his moles and pimples. Painters 
lie deliberately in portrayal of the 
human face ; even lifelikenesses of 
the sun are betrayed by the brush. 
It is not the event makes the man, 
—the event but gives the one, for- 
tunate over his fellows, his chance. 
How many of capacity die mute, 
inglorious? how many, longing for 
their country’s or other countries’ 
blood, die guiltless from failure of 
circumstance ? 

Before my prosaic struggle for 
existence began, I had known St 
John well. He was a man, I 
believe, of no birth, but born with 
courtly manner and bearing, and 
possessed of that salve for grand- 
fatherlessness, indifference to rank 
and the opinion of others. His 
first year at the University was 
reckless, mad. Then, how I know 
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not, came a change. And when 
he dined with me, as I have said, 
he was a Roman Catholic priest, 
already known, though but or- 
dained few years, for his eloquence 
and asceticism. That he was am- 
bitious I knew. But I could not 
fathom his ambition. Place, the 
respect of others, seemed outside 
him; he lived in a world of 
his own. He had undoubted 
power, if chance were favourable, 
to hold any, the highest, position. 
But still nothing in him suggested 
prophecy of greatness. 

After dinner we sat in the 
strangers’ room—he, for once, 
smoking. And, to tell the truth, 
he bored me for a good hour. He 
carried on, with no interruption 
from me, a monologue on self- 
sacrifice which I barely followed. 
Soon after eleven he went away. 

He had gone but a few minutes 
when the waiter brought me in a 
card—* Mr John Strudwick.” 

“The gentleman, if you please, 
sir, says he must see you.” 

The time was strange, the name 
unknown to me. 

A huge man, many inches over 
six feet, came in—a man of finely 
marked features, but with a gener- 
ally coarse appearance. His eyes 
had that dead, inhuman look seen in 
some Jews and many stockbrokers. 

“This isn’t a right time to 
come,” said he, putting out his 
hand, “but I wanted to see you 
alone, quite alone.” 

He sat down. I gave him a 
cigar, which he took and lighted. 

‘“‘ You're not a Roman Catholic?” 
said he. 

I told him I was not. 

“That was a friend of yours 
who just went out!” 

I answered, curtly, ‘‘ Yes.” 
2R 
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“The fact is, would you like 
five thousand pounds a-year? Five 
thousand pounds a-year made safe 
for your life?” 

I stared at the man in astonish- 
ment. He spoke calmly and de- 
liberately, with no emotion, and as 
though all he said had been re- 
hearsed_ before. 

‘‘T don’t understand,” said I. 

“‘ Tt’s simple enough,” he replied ; 
“ there ain’t nothing wrong—noth- 
ing wrong.” 

I made no reply, waiting for 
some explanation. 

“T’ll take another cigar,” said 
he, after some minutes’ silence. 
He lighted his second cigar and 
puffed at it hard for a time. 

And then he broke out into a 
furious tirade against humanity. 
His anger was terrible, and he 
spoke with rude if illiterate force. 
No doubt he had suffered greatly. 
He had started in the world as an 
honest man, His best friend be- 
trayed him. He had married for 
love. His wife deceived him. 
When poor, said he, the whole 
world had kicked ; now, when rich, 
all fawned slimily on him. 

** And I’ve made money,” said he. 
“How? In my own way. It’s 
mine ; no one can touch it.” 

* But,” I ventured to say, “ what 
has all this to do with me?” 

He looked at me vaguely for a 
minute, and then went on, as not 
having heard the question— 

* 1’m worth more than a million. 
What use is it to me? I ain’t 
educated, don’t care for science ; 
pictures don’t touch me, and I ain’t 
sure of ‘God save the Queen.’ Not 
a human being shall have a far- 
thing,—not a farthing.” 

He got up suddenly and came 
and stood in front of me. 

“TI want you to build me a 
mausoleum,” said he. He mouthed 
the word ‘‘ Mausoleum” as though 
its sound were good to him. 
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“ A mausoleum ?” 
“Yes, a mausoleum. For me; 
for myself alone. Where I can 
rest when I’m dead. And [ 


guess,” said he, with an unpleas- 
ant smile, “there ain’t nothing 
on earth to call me back: I'll lie 
there peacefully, right through 
eternity.” 


When a man speaks to an ab- 
solute stranger with warmth and 
familiar openness, there is sus- 
picion that his feeling in regard to 
the subject in hand is but shallow, 
And this suspicion I entertained 
at first as to Strudwick’s feeling 
towards humanity. But I was 
soon convinced of the sincerity of 
his hate. He was imbued with a 
fixed enmity to his fellow-men, and 
in some curious half-mad way 
connected the satisfaction of this 
enmity with the completion of the 
mausoleum. The building of this 
was with him a monomania. 

The day after I had first seen 
him he arranged to pay me £5000 
a-year while designing and super- 
intending the building of the man- 
soleum. 

‘‘ But that ain’t the end of it,” 
said he. “I shall want my mau- 
soleum looked after when I’m in 
it, and you’re the man, We'll fix 
terms when the building’s complete 
—except as to me,” he added, with 
a grin. 

On the evening of that day we 
went down together to look at the 
spot he had chosen for its erection. 
And the place was certainly well 
adapted for his purpose. 

We trained down to Penzance, 
and in the morning drove out to 
near the Land’s End. We left the 
carriage on the road at a spot 
marked by Strudwick, and walked 
to the near edge of the precipitous 
cliff. In front of us, some twenty 
yards out at sea, stood a seemingly 
isolated rock. 
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“That’s the place,” said Strud- 
wick, pointing to the rock. It rose 
sharp and high from the water ; 
there was not a blade of grass on 
it; it stood forlornly alone. 

“Follow me,” said Strudwick. 

Luckily I have a good head ; but 
the path we took down to the sea 
tried me. 

“Now, how do you think we 
get there?” said he, with a self- 
satisfied grin, as we stood by the 
water's edge, looking at the rough 
sea between us and the rock. I 
could not tell; the place seemed 
unapproachable. But, coasting 
along a little way, we came to a 
narrow opening going straight in- 
land and sharply downwards. This 
we took. It was soon dark, but 
Strudwick had a little lamp which 
he lighted. Our path led curving 
to the left, and then again went 
straight on, always downwards. 
Then the way rose a little, there 
was a glimmer of outer daylight, 
and we stood on a narrow platform 
at the foot of the isolated rock. 

“Now the first thing to be 
done,” said he, evidently with 
intense enjoyment, “is to have 
steps cut up to the top. Then 
we'll explore what there is up 
there, and then you must make 
your plans according. But don’t 
you hurry. There’s lots of time. 
I won’t die yet; I mean to live 
till it’s ready for me—finished out- 
right. And now, Mr Smith,” said 
he, looking at me with his face 
suffused with satisfaction, ‘ain’t 
this a supreme place for a man’s 
mausoleum? Ain’t it just fit to 
rest in, outside eternity?” 

The rock was granite, and it 
took twelve months before a way 
up was cut and the top blasted and 
chiselled level. The cost was 
great. But that affected my client 
inno way. He refused to fix any 
limit of price; he simply said he 
knew what he wanted, and must 
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have it at any expense. This pre- 
liminary work required little super- 
vision from me, and I utilised the 
time in determining the plan of 
the mausoleum. I say “ determin- 
ing,” for I drew six different plans 
before I at last hit on one which 
pleased Strudwick. 

We found some difficulty in get- 
ting workmen; and when, after 
more than three years, the tomb 
approached completion, all in the 
neighbourhood refused to go near. 
So we had to import men from 
London. This, of course, delighted 
Strudwick. I think the idea of a 
man’s tomb being built there 
touched superstitious feeling. And 
the mausoleum itself had a rather 
ghastly look about it. I found 
there was nearly an acre and a half 
of ground on the top of the rock to 
deal with. Covering all this stood 
the mausoleum, giving, from the 
outside view, scarcely the idea of 
any human building, but simply 
that of the rock itself having been 
cut into septagon shape, with its 
top rounded, dome-like. 

Black marble was the only stone 
used, except for the first two 
courses, which were of white 
marble. The dome, though look- 
ing solid as the living rock, was 
cut as thin as possible, and with 
numerous very small deep indenta- 
tions from inside, leaving but a 
skin of stone. Thus the light from 
inside—the character of which I 
hereafter describe—shone through 
the dome at night dimly, so that 
a luminous mass seemed then to 
brood over the rock. This light, 
though dim, was perceived by 
birds, for from sundown till sun- 
rise flocks flew round and round, 
crying shrilly. 

Inside was one great chamber, 
—all of black marble,—140 feet 
wide by 160 in length, In the 
centre was a huge solid block for 
Strudwick himself when dead. 
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The height I made as great as 
possible ; but the roof was elabo- 
rately carved, with many drooping 
points. From the central space 
ran many pillars, tapering up to, 
but not reaching, the roof, and so 
increasing the idea of vast height. 
All the floor, walls, and pillars 
were closely engraved with what 
at first sight appeared meaningless, 
continuous lines. 

This interior, day and night, was 
lighted by electricity, driven by 
the never - still sea below. And 
the manner of lighting was peculiar. 
The black walls and pillars in 
many places and all the drooping 
points of the roof were hollowed, 
the hollows concealed by the thin- 
nest possible films of marble, so 
that when any light was thrown 
on the walls or pillars the marble 
appeared solid. But no light was 
so introduced. In the hollows 
were electric lamps, and it was 
thus the place was lighted, day 
and night, by a fairly strong lumin- 
ous glow, which seemed to emanate 
from the material marble itself. 
And under this light the meaning- 
less marks came into life. Stand 
where you might, you saw hideous 
faces staring at you from a dis- 
tance; fix one and approach, it 
vanished, others starting into ap- 
pearance in its place, as taking life 
from its death. 

The idea of this was Strudwick’s, 
—he took it from the well-known 
skull on Holbein’s picture, — and 
it delighted him. 

‘Only let me just die,” said he, 
‘and lie here, and no one ’Il come 
near. No one ‘ll want to come 
near. The d—d fools will say it’s 
haunted. You’ve done your work 
admirably—admirably. I’m very 
much pleased. Why, if any one 
trespassed, these faces ’d just send 
him into a fit, They come and go 
from nowhere. But I’ll see I don’t 
have any trespassers round me.” 
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There were of course no windows 
to the tomb; the only entrance 
was cut into it from the living 
rock at some distance below. In 
a cranny of the rock was a small 
steel plate with a lock in its 
centre. The key being turned, 
the plate could be removed, and, 
by a lever thus disclosed, a great 
piece of what appeared live rock 
could be pivoted round till the 
entering passage was clear. But, 
when the plate was in position, it 
was so hidden that no entrance 
of any kind seemed possible, and 
there was nothing to show there 
was a tomb or chamber of any 
kind on the rock. Even at night 
the glow through the dome from 
within appeared so diffused that 
it suggested luminousness of the 
stone itself rather than any in- 
ternal source of light. 

The whole construction was 
completed at last, and Strudwick 
and I took a final survey, he lock- 
ing and carrying away the key,— 
there was but one. 

‘“‘ Now this must be looked after, 
regular, each month,” said he; 
“Tl look after it as long as I’m 
alive, and then you. But you 
keep on the £5000. What I pro- 
pose is this,”—-he had evidently 
settled the whole thing definitely 
in his mind long before speaking 
—‘ You bury me. I don’t know 
how, exactly, yet ; that bothers 
me. But, anyhow, I won’t have 
no ceremony and no weeping 
friends or relations,—or dry-eyed 
ones either, for the matter of that, 
and they’ll all be dry-eyed enough 
for me when they read my will. 
But you must sign an agreement, 
binding you every month to come 
and stay by me for one hour. I 
know you're straight enough ; but 
I like these things on paper,—I 
shall die more comfortable so.” 

I, of course, signed the paper. 
However mad in fact, Strudwick 

















was sane enough in law, and £5000 
a year is £5000 a-year. 

“T’d like,” said Strudwick, re- 
flectively, “to arrange as you should 
bury me by yourself. Or, if any 
fellows helped you, to arrange to 
have ’em pitched into the sea after- 
wards, so as no one would know 
how to get in except you. But I 
suppose that couldn’t be managed ? 
Twould be too dangerous for 
you?” 

I agreed with him the danger 
would be too great, and he did not 
press the point. 

For twelve months I received 
quarterly my yearly £5000, never 
seeing, never hearing of, my client. 
But at the end of that time he 
suddenly appeared at my chambers 
in a high state of excitement. 

“T’ve arranged the whole thing,” 
said he. ‘ Have you heard of this 
American fellow who preserves 
bodies—turns ’em to stone?” 

“No,” said I. 

“Well,” he went on, “I read 
first about it in one of them Society 
papers. A baby died out there, 
and they wanted to bury it with 
its mother, a thousand miles off. 
And this fellow just turned it into 
stone. Didn’t take out anything, 
just fixed it, immortal-like, as it 
was, with its heart and liver and 
all that standing. And,” he rose 
up here and looked at me triumph- 
antly, “I’ve got that fellow over 
at my house, and we’re going down 
to the mausoleum. I want you to 
come too.” 

“You don’t mean 
horrified. 

“No, no,” he broke in, with a 
grin of enjoyment, “I ain’t going 
before my time. But I want him to 
see the place, and for us to arrange 
my attitude. This fellow’s some- 
thing of an artist, you know. And, 
as I am going to rest right into 
eternity, I may as well do it re- 
spectably, eh ?” 


” said I, 
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The American, a tall pale man, 
joined us at the railway-station, 
and we went down together to 
Penzance. 

** About the most forlorn-look- 
ing edifice I’ve seen,” said the 
American, when we reached the 
mausoleum. 

When we got inside, Strudwick 
laid himself down on the central 
block in the attitude he thought 
would be most suitable. He took 
off his boots before stepping on, 
lest he might scratch the polished 
surface. The act was ludicrous, 
perhaps, but showed how com- 
pletely he was wrapped up in his 
strange idea. The American had 
clearly an artistic mind, for he 
stayed there a good hour, arrang- 
ing and rearranging Strudwick’s 
position, moving his arms and 
legs, as though already dealing 
with a limp dead body. And in 
explanation of the posture he at 
last chose, he explained to us that 
after life had passed there would 
be probably some slight relaxation 
of the muscles. 

Well,” said Strudwick, when 
we were again outside, “I en- 
joyed that. It seems like busi- 
ness. Mind,” and he turned to 
the American, ‘‘you’re on the 
spot instanter when wanted? No 
delay?” 

It appeared that he had agreed 
to pay this American some yearly 
sum to keep him in England. 


Two years passed. The £5000 
was regularly paid. I neither saw 
nor heard anything of Strudwick. 

In January I received a lawyer’s 
letter, and enclosed with it a small 
golden key. It was the key of the 
mausoleum. Before reading the 
letter I knew Strudwick was dead. 
What had caused his death I never 
knew—in fact never asked. 

Following my instructions, I 
went at once to the residence of 
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the American. Strudwick had 
been dead barely twenty - four 
hours, but the process of harden- 
ing was concluded. 

“A great success,” said the 
American, smiling with satisfac- 
tion, as he tapped with his knuck- 
les the resounding chest of his 
subject. ‘No apparent relaxa- 
tion of the muscles, you see—even 
the blood fixed in the cheeks, 
so that a hue of ‘life remains. 
Really, I have never done better 
work,” 

There was a mark over the heart 
as of a stab from a knife. I asked 
what it was. 

“That’s nothing,” said the 
American. “Of course before 
commencing operations I have a 
doctor’s certificate, but they make 
mistakes sometimes. So I always 
pierce the heart through, that 
there may be no mistake. [I tell 
them beforehand when they pre- 
arrange for their own preserva- 
tion. Mr Strudwick liked the idea 


seemingly.” 
Certainly the body as it lay was 


most lifelike. The only difference 
I noticed was in the expression. 
But even that was not of death. 
The greatest scoundrel, the laziest 
hound, in death puts on a look 
of peace. But Strudwick’s face 
showed no peace. The eyes—of 
glass, lifelike imitations of his own 
—shone out placidly enough, but 
there was a peculiar suggestion in 
all the features of surprise, some- 
what ghastly surprise. I pointed 
this out. 

“‘ Yes,” said the American, “I 
see it too. It is exceptional, and 
somewhat painful to see. But life- 
like, most lifelike. I suppose he 
was mad?” 

* Morally, not legally,” said I. 

“ Of course not legally,” he said, 
with a smile. 

We were obliged to have assist- 
ance in carrying the body up to 
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the point where the steel plate 
was. But from there to its ulti- 
mate place of deposit, the Ameri- 
can and I alone took it. We were 
both strong men; but the burden 
was a heavy one, though the outer 
box was of very light construction. 

There was little difficulty in 
placing the body on the central 
block of marble. It was as hard 
and firm as if made of stone, and 
we simply deposited it symmetri- 
cally on its black bed. 

“Yes; he must have been mad,” 
said the American, as, after we had 
finished our talk, he looked round 
the place and saw the coming and 
going hideous figures. 

We left the tomb and walked 
along the passage leading to the 
exit. Suddenly the American 
turned to me and said— 

“What was that?” 

I had heard nothing. 

We were just about to step out 
into the open light when I myself 
heard an unmistakable sound, com- 
ing apparently from the tomb. 

‘““What was it?” said I to the 
American in my turn, seeing he too 
had heard it. 

‘“‘ Nothing,” said he; “it can be 
nothing. There is no other en- 
trance but this?” I told him there 
was no other, and, not sorry to be 
again in the light of the sun, we 
both walked out, and I started the 
lever, replaced and locked the 
plate, and saw the rock slowly 
swing back into position. 

The next month passed quickly, 
—I found the payment to me of 
my £5000 had been legally ar- 
ranged for,—and the time came 
for me to visit the tomb. I looked 
on this visit as a mere matter of 
very simple business, and most 
certainly journeyed down to Pen- 
zance without any misgivings. 

I found no difficulty in unlock- 
ing and removing the plate and 
effecting entrance. All seemed as 

















I had left it: the light burned 
steadily, and with its usual bright- 
ness. 

I wandered about for some little 
time, and, glancing at my watch, 
found I had been there half an 
hour. An hour was the full time 
I had to remain. The intense 
silence became oppressive. 

I turned at last to Strudwick 
himself, and stood still, looking at 
him. As I did so I saw—from 
the heat of my body, I suppose, in 
the cold of the place — that his 
face was sweating copiously. I 
took out my handkerchief to wipe 
off the moisture. But scarcely 
had it touched him when I heard, 
distinctly uttered, as from Strud- 
wick himself, but far away, the 
words— 

“For the sake of God F 

The voice still spoke, but I heard 
no more than those few first words ; 
for they threw me into such a 
tremor of mental excitement that 
I could follow naught else. My 
first impulse was to fly; but self- 
shame and vanity, remembrance, 
vague but active, that for the 
£5000 I must remain the full 
hour, stayed me. 

For the remaining half-hour I 
stayed there, but under great 
mental stress, with constantly 
growing fear. For always the 
voice continued, monotonous, un- 
inflected, but suggesting earnest 
entreaty. 

I think there must have been a 
constant repetition of one phrase, 
for again and again the words I 
had heard before fear disturbed 
my mind, “ For the sake of God!” 
came to me. But all the rest, in 
my terror, was lost. 

At last the full hour passed, and 
I ran back to the sunlight and 
closed the passage. I was trem- 
bling violently: I had to sit down 
for some time before I could walk 
steadily. 
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The voice, even under the sun- 
light, seemed to pursue me, and 
rang in my ears, not only with the 
words I had distinguished, but 
with those unmeaning to me. 

I slept little, and when I slept 
dreamt over and over again of 
what had happened, the voice 
always ringing in my ears, and I 
got back to London feeling weak 
and ill. 

Strudwick was dead, undoubt- 
edly dead. His dead body I had 
seen; it had been where it lay 
thirty days, The heart was pierced 
through and through, the veins 
filled no longer with blood but a 
penetrating chemical fluid. Whence 
came the voice ? 

I passed through a _ strange 
change of mental feeling during 
the next month. At first pure 
fear or the shadow of fear troubled 
me. But this, I think, grew less 
oppressive with time, before a new 
feeling, gradualiy increasing in 
strength, of curiosity to know what 
in fact had been the fully spoken 
words. And, too, I felt some wish 
to satisfy myself whence the voice 
came. But this wish I am inclined 
to think was in great part artificial. 
It came from argument that the 
voice could not, in common-sense, 
be that of Strudwick, while at the 
bottom of my heart I knew there 
was conviction, however preposter- 
ous, that it was his. But the 
strongest feeling was as to the 
exact words spoken. 

When the time, then, came for 
my next visit, I went down with 
very mixed feelings. There was 
undoubted fear; but, struggling 
with, opposed to this, was absorb- 
ing curiosity,—so that the fear 
appeared in some measure counter- 
balanced. And that this was so, 
was shown by what happened. 

Again, when in the tomb, some 
half-hour passed in perfect silence. 
The body of Strudwick lay there, 
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still bearing its strange resem- 
blance to life. 

Barely had the half-hour passed 
when, but this time without my 
touching the body, I again heard 
the voice. And now all the words 
came to me clearly— 

“For the love of God, of all you 
hold dear, of your soul, help me! 
I am bound in misery to this spot. 
My soul cannot free itself. I am 
alone. For the love of God, of all 
you hold dear, of your soul !” 

And so, never ceasing, over and 
over again, ran the words, now as 
born of supreme sadness rather 
than entreaty, monotonously level 
in tone. And the voice was that 
of Strudwick, far off, but softened 
and curiously younger in tone. 

I left the tomb, slowly this time, 
and not till I was free from it 
knew I had suffered from great 
terror. I was unnerved when I 
reached the open air, and tremb- 
ling, as I had before trembled. 

I lay ill on my bed for a week, 
on my return. And all that time 
the voice never left me. When 
convalescent, I found the absolute 
want of interest I had had in Strud- 
wick as a living man had given 
place to deep interest in him not 
living. I say “not living,” but 
must explain I was convinced 
thoroughly, against common-sense, 
against my own philosophy, that 
he still suffered some form of ex- 
istence, some new life in what to 
us is death. But to me the coarse- 
ness and brutality of the man 
seemed blotted out,—the youthful- 
ness of the voice as I had heard it 
may have had some part in this,— 
and I could only think of a living 
creature in misery, crying to me 
across a great gulf for help. I 
longed, earnestly longed, to give 
help. But what help? I was 
powerless myself. To whom could 
I appeal ? 

Three years had passed since I 
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had last seen Gerald St John. 
But I had, during -this time, often 
heard of him. His reputation had 
grown swiftly, and he was named 
for some great preferment in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

I was brooding sadly over my 
difficulty when the man himself 
came in. I should always have 
been glad to see him ; I was proud of 
his friendship, and felt his long 
absence. But now I was doubly 
glad. If any man could help me, 
he could. 

“Why have you come now, 
after three years?” said I. 

‘I don’t know ; the spirit moved 
me,” said he, lightly. 

* But I want you, wanted you,” 
I said, eagerly. 

““ Not——-!” He paused. 

I thought he referred to a de- 
sire he had years before expressed 
that I should follow him and join 
the Catholic Church. 

“ Not that,” I said, “ but ‘ 

And I told him the whole story 
of Strudwick from the beginning. 

He listened intently to all I 
said: my words raised some strange 
excitement in him. 

“T spoke lightly,” said he, when 
I had finished, “in saying the 
spirit moved me to come now. It 
was the spirit.” 

His eyes were bright: I saw 
deep feeling moved him. 

“Do you know why I came?” 
he went on. “I wanted to speak 
to you again, as I have so often 
in the past. I have been offered,” 
—it matters not what now, it was 
high preferment,— and I cannot 
accept it. I must leave the 
Church.” 

I could only look at him in 
astonishment. 

He was silent for some time, 
walking quickly up and down the 
room. Then again he spoke— 

“T must tell you, I must speak. 
My life has been a living lie, a lie 
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to myself. Only now have I known 
what I am. I-have no faith, no 
belief ; I have deceived myself by 
good works, by self-denial. In my 
misery I have prayed for guidance, 
fora sign. None has been granted 
me. It is my very unbelief itself 
which has given birth to such a 
prayer.” 

He threw his hands up with a 
despairing gesture. 

“Think of my sin! I, a priest 
of God, leading others ; I, ignorant 
of, having no part in God, assum- 
ing the dress of His servant! 

He paced the room, at first 
quickly, but after a time deliber- 
ately, and his face grew calm 
again. He came close to me and 
put his hand on my shoulder, and 
said with a smile— 

“But you have given me hope, 
a ray of hope. I must go with 
you and see this—this fellow-crea- 
ture. Perhaps I have been sent 
to you, perhaps I may be granted 
power to help and purge my sin.” 

I felt no surprise that he ac- 
cepted without question what I 
said as true. I knew him well, and 
knew he viewed all such matters 
from a standpoint different entirely 
to my own. 

He rejected my entreaties to 
stay, saying he must be alone. He 
was worn and thin. I knew how 
ingrained was the honesty of the 
man, and knew I had seen no 
theatrical display of feeling, but 
an outburst of spiritual wretched- 
ness felt only by the few great 
natures of this world, — feeling 
beyond, incomprehensible to, us 
mortals of common clay. I must 
touch very lightly on the part that 
Gerald St John took in what I 
write of. Only that which is ab- 
solutely necessary for the narrative 
shall I put on paper. 


When I teenth vichted the tend 
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Gerald St John went with me. 
In the presence of his stronger 
nature I felt relieved from all 
responsibility. I had little or no 
fear ; only curiosity, vulgar curios- 
ity, remained. He looked more 
worn and ill even than when I had 
last seen him, barely three weeks 
before. But there was another 
change which struck me greatly. 

I have spoken of his ingrained 
indifference to the opinion of his 
fellow-men. And this, shining in 
his eyes, had always given him an 
aspect of want of sympathy with, 
of remoteness from, other human 
beings. But now there was a 
new light in his eyes, a light I 
had never seen before. He seemed 
to look out on the world with 
more human interest, to be in 
closer sympathy with his surround- 
ings. I told him of this. 

“You see it too?” said he, 
brightening, as glad of what I had 
said,—‘‘I myself feel it. I have 
new life, new hope. I think there 
is a change in me.” 

But he was terribly worn and 
ill, his face almost fleshless. He 
looked as if he had passed through 
a long time of vigil and fast. 

It was the time of the equinox, 
and, as we passed along the coast, 
we saw that the sea was very 
rough ; the wind was blowing in a 
great gale. There was no rain, 
but the sky was full of angry, 
quick-scudding clouds, and it was 
very cold. 

We reached the rock about two 
o'clock. The descent to the under- 
ground passage was dangerous, for 
a very storm of wind was blowing, 
and the sea-spray beating high 
made all foothold slippery. But 
we got down safely, and soon were 
in the tomb. 

Let me confess that when we 
entered only strong human curios- 
ity moved me. 
John had some definite purpose in 
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view I did not doubt. But to my 
prosaic mind,—sure even as I was, 
in spite of myself, that the dead 
Strudwick had spoken to me,—his 
purpose could end in nothing defi- 
nite. I am afraid the hope, the 
relief, I felt in his presence was 
simply from the burden being 
taken from me and cast on his 
stronger shoulders, 

When we entered, Gerald St 
John walked straight to where the 
lifelike body of Strudwick lay, and 
fell down there on his knees in an 
attitude of prayer. 

He neither moved nor spoke. 
The time to me passed very slowly, 
the place seemed even more soli- 
tary than before, with now the 
silent, motionless, kneeling figure 
present. 

By my watch half an hour 
passed. And then again I heard 
the voice. But with nofear. With 
curiosity, no fear— 

‘For the love of God, of all you 
hold dear, of your soul, help me! 
I am bound in misery to this spot. 
My soul cannot free itself. I am 
alone. For the love of God, of all 
you hold dear, of your soul!” 

It was undoubtedly the voice of 
Strudwick ; but, as before, curiously 
younger, its hardness gone, And 
through its far-off monotony I still 
felt it came from misery and en- 
treaty. 

But now, when the voice had 
once spoken, it was silent. Before, 
it had repeated the same words 
over and over again. Gerald St 
John had heard it, as I knew by a 
slight start he gave. But for that, 
he remained silent and motionless. 

The hour was nearly gone when 
again the voice spoke. The same 
words in the same tone, and Gerald 
St John still knelt, silent and mo- 
tionless. A third time I heard the 
voice. The hour was passed. 

“It is time to go,” said I, touch- 
ing Gerald on the shoulder. 
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“You must leave me,” said he, 
turning his head, but not rising; 
“come back to-morrow at this 
time.” 

‘It is impossible,” said I; * you 
are weak and ill—you cannot bear 
a fast of twenty-four hours.” 

He looked at me sternly. “ Leave 
me,” said he. I felt I must obey, 
and walked away. The door [I left 
unclosed. Gerald could not know 
whether or not I had closed it ; no 
one, I felt sure, would venture 
there, and I dared not leave him 
imprisoned for so long a time. 

I have forgotten to state that 
when I spoke in the tomb I 
heard my voice echo throughout 
the place. There was no echo to 
Strudwick’s voice. 

Some 200 yards from the edge 
of the cliff was a little hut where 
an old fisherman used to live. It 
was empty now, and had been since 
the building of the mausoleum. 
Here I determined to stay till 
Gerald St John rejoined me. I 
sent our carriage back for a pillow, 
some rugs, and food, and then paced 
up and down the edge of the cliff, 
looking at the rock. When the 
man came back with the things I 
had sent for, I arranged a bed on 
the floor, and ate, I am afraid with 
enjoyment, a cold dinner. 

Night had now fallen, and the 
dome loomed out at sea in the dark- 
ness,—a strange luminous light, 
hanging in the air. The wind 
still blew violently, and the sea 
raged high ; now and again a sea- 
bird screamed as, one of many, it 
wheeled round the dome, its shrill 
ery audible above the deeper sounds 
of the sea and wind. 

I slept well, and rose with the 
sun. And without thought,—I had 
not undressed,—turned to descend 
to the tomb. But half-way I 
stopped, and, with thought, turned 
back. There could be no mortal 
peril to Gerald, he was used to long 
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fasts and vigils. And I knew his 
words, “‘Come back to-morrow at 
this time,” inferred that till then 
he expected to be undisturbed. 
I again began pacing backwards 
and forwards on the cliff’s edge. 

The time passed wearily, though 
I slept for a couple of hours in the 
middle of the day. The force of 
the storm was broken at sunrise, 
and throughout the day the sea 
gradually fell and the sky cleared, 
till at two, when I directed my 
steps to the tomb, the sky was 
clear but for a few white fleecy 
clouds, and the sea was moved 
but by gentle ripples. 

What I expected to find on my 
return to the tomb I know not. 
What I did find was this :— 

On the black central block of 
marble lay no longer the lifelike 
mummy of Strudwick, but a form- 
less mass. And by the side of 
this, as I had left him, but that 
one arm now was stretched out 
before him over what had been 
Strudwick, was Gerald St John. 
I touched him gently. He did not 
move. I shook him bythe shoulder. 
He gave no response. He felt cold 
to my touch. In sudden fear I 
raised him in my arms. He was 
in a dead faint or 

I carried him quickly outside, 
through the underground passage, 
and up the cliff. He was very, 
very light. Luckily I had ordered 
the carriage to return at two, and 
it was there. We galloped into 
Penzance and drove to the nearest 
doctor. He gave but one look at 
the calm pallid face, and almost as 
a matter of detail placed his hand 
on the heart. 

“He is dead,” said he. 





There was an inquest, of course. 
But when I explained that Strud- 
wick had been buried with no 
Christian rites, no rites indeed of 
any kind, and it was known 
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Gerald was a Roman Catholic 
priest, his presence was held as 
fully accounted for, and I was not 
called on for immaterial details. 
The doctor, too, gave evidence 
that the body was wasted by pre- 
vious fasting, so that in life there 
was but low vitality to withstand 
the night’s fasting vigil. 

A terrible waste of a useful 
life,” said the coroner to me, after 
the inquest. 

“T am not sure of that,” said I. 
Perhaps the reader, if he believe 
what is written, may agree with 
me. 

After reflection I found it im- 
possible to continue receiving the 
£5000. The feeling was no doubt 
sentimental, but it was too strong 
to be resisted. My surrender 
made an intestacy as to the sum 
capitalised to secure the amount 
yearly payable to me, and this 
went to a brother of Strudwick. 

I had some natural regret at the 
loss of this money, but there was 
comfort. For Gerald had left me 
his sole heir, and I inherited some 
£4000. His will showed strangely 
that he anticipated not only his 
own death, but my refusal to con- 
tinue to accept Strudwick’s money. 

I received a letter from Strud- 
wick’s brother about a month 
afterwards. “Your noble disin- 
terested conduct,” wrote he, ‘has 
made me your devoted friend for 
life. To you I owe thanks for 
the portentous sum of £200,000 in 
consols. Accept freely from me 
the enclosed cheque.” 

The cheque was crossed, made 
payable to order, and was for the 
sum of £100. 

After long reflection, I have 
come to the conclusion that Strud- 
wick judged his fellow-men from 
his relations—especially his sur- 
viving brother. And I really 
think there was some reason for 
the opinion he formed. 
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SCHOOLBOYS AS THEY WERE. 


A DAY’S BIRDS’-NESTING. 


‘I sHouLp like to know what 
good those Sunday-schools have 
done, now,” said Mr Tomlinson, 
the rich miller. ‘ Why, the boys 
used to go a birds’-nesting of a 
Sunday morning; and a capital 
thing too—ask any farmer; and 
very pretty it was to see the 
strings o’ heggs hanging up in 
poor people’s houses. You'll not 
see ‘em nowhere now.” 

What would have been Mr 
Tomlinson’s feelings had he lived 
into these enlightened days, when 
to take a bird’s nest is a crime, 
and boys go to school the whole 
week? “Strings o’ eggs,” how- 
ever, might still have been seen 
in plenty forty years ago in the 
cottages in my father’s parish, 
and in our own house as well, 
the walls of which it was my 
delight to decorate with these 
appendages when I was at home 
in the spring and early summer. 
From the end of March till the 
beginning of June is, or I should 
rather say was, the great season 
for the bird-nesters ; and the month 
of April never comes round to me 
now in this dreary London with- 
out recalling to my mind some of 
the happiest days of my life— 


‘* The happy hills, the pleasing shade, 
The fields beloved in vain,” 


which surrounded my home from 
boyhood to middle age, and which 
I shall probably never see again. 

The Easter holidays always em- 
braced some part of April, and 
in those days birds’-nesting came 
as naturally to a schoolboy as 


cricket or marbles: and as it was 
generally believed that by keeping 
down some species of small birds 
the farmer and gardener were bene- 
fited, and as no fear of their ex- 
tinction ever crossed anybody’s 
mind, he was left to do much as 
he pleased, and nobody asked him 
whether he took one egg out of 
a nest or all. 

Every generation, I suppose, 
thinks that “boys are not what 
they were.” ‘TI like boys to be 
boys,” was a very common saying 
in my own childhood among my 
elders and betters. They would 
add that they disliked to see 
boys “such little men,” imply- 
ing that when they themselves 
were in jackets no such offensive 
precocity was ever perceptible, 
But I think there is a difference 
between the schoolboy of to-day 
and the schoolboy of half a cen- 
tury ago. I think the schoolboy 
born when classic Canning died 
was satisfied with simpler pleasures 
than the boys of the fin de siecle, 
and that his education and general 
training left his boyish freshness 
untouched longer than it does now. 
His early spring-time lasted longer. 
But there is also a difference in 
the elders. They do not complain 
of this. They accept it without 
protest as the natural effect of 
causes over which they had no 
control ; and perhaps are right in 
thinking that the change in ques- 
tion is not confined to the rising 
generation, but affects men and 
women of all ages alike. 

Be these things as they may, I 
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doubt whether any boy coming 
home for the Easter holidays to- 
day will feel the same delight 
with which I used to rush out 
directly after breakfast the next 
morning to search the shrubberies, 
orchards, and adjoining hedges for 
the first nests of the year. The 
nests in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the house I used to spare, 
though greatly interested in find- 
ing them: for my father had a 
good deal of the Waterton in his 
composition, and liked his garden 
to be a kind of paradise for birds. 

My guide, philosopher, and friend 
in everything connected with bird- 
life, as many years afterwards in 
partridge-shooting, was a fine, tall, 
handsome man, about forty, who 
had been a keeper’s assistant in 
Epping Forest, then a poacher, then 
a brewer’s drayman in London, and 
had now settled down with us in 
the midland counties, and looked 
after the small glebe which my 
father for some years farmed him- 
self. He knew every bird to be 
found in the country, their haunts, 
their eggs, and their notes, with 
the provincial names for each of 
them, whether in the midland or 
the eastern counties. My first 
business in the morning was to 
seek out Bill, who was sure to 


have some news for me. He’ 


would know of a blackbird’s nest 
in the ivy which grew thickly over 
one end of the parsonage. A 
thrush would be sitting, as he 
thought, in one of the fir-trees at 
the corner of the lawn, or perhaps 
in one of the laurels. A misseltoe 
thrush—“ woodland steercock ” he 
always called it—was building 
high up in an elm-tree, but whether 
the nest was finished or not he was 
not sure. A tomtit’s nest was in 
a hole in the thatch of the pig-stye: 
he had seen the old bird go in and 
out; but it was early for ‘them 
blue Jemmies,” and he didn’t 
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think she had begun to lay. Hav- 
ing gone the round of these discov- 
eries, I would then begin regular 
birds’-nesting by myself in the 
hedgerows and ditches. There 
was one particular fence where I 
was always sure of a prize,—one 
that had been kept well cut, so 
that it was thick at the bottom, 
with a good many clefts in the 
lower branches, such as the dingy 
little bird who is named after the 
hedgerow usually selects. Poking 
my stick into a bushy-looking place, 
I see a little dark-brown object 
creeping stealthily away; another 
turn of the hook, and there my 
treasure stands revealed, the beauti- 
ful little nest of the hedge-sparrow, 
with its eggs of deep unspotted 
blue. They show very prettily 
against the green of the moss with 
which the nest is fringed, and the 
red and white horse-hair or cow- 
hair with which it is lined. Taking 
the nest and the eggs together, it 
is one of the prettiest we have. It 
is placed about a foot from the 
ground in the situation I have al- 
ready described, and hidden by the 
intertwining sprigs of thorn which 
surround it. The hedge-sparrow 
never builds on a spray like the 
warblers and the brown linnet, but 
always in some branch which will 
hold the nest firm—‘‘a vision of 
delight,” as Wordsworth calls it. 
As there are but three eggs in 
it, it is clear that they are not 
sat upon, so they are at once con- 
fiscated, and blown with the help 
of a stiff sharp-pointed thorn, and 
will form the foundation of my 
string. A further search amongst 
the hedgerows just at this time 
yields only the same results. Both 
the thrush and the blackbird are 
very fond of building in the thick 
whitethorn or blackthorn hedges 
with which the midland counties 
abound; and the nest, if placed 
right in the middle, is not to be 
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reached without considerable 
laceration of the wrists and the 
backs of the hands. I have found 
the nests of both of these birds on 
a ditch-bank before now, and also 
in osier- beds, just in the stub 
from which the plant springs ; but 
very seldom. I never found a nest 
in a tree—I mean in an elm, an ash, 
or an oak, or any tree of equal 
dignity; though one of the park- 
keepers in St James’s Park sur- 
prised me very much last year by 
showing me a blackbird’s nest 
high up on an elm branch over- 
hanging the gravel walk. 

When Easter falls at the end of 
April our trophies will be much 
more varied ; and by the Whitsun- 
tide holidays all our midland birds 
will have nests. Some morning on 
coming down to breakfast we shall 
see that our old friends the fly- 
catchers, who visit us every year, 
have returned to their summer re- 
sidence: there they are, the pair of 
them, flitting backwards and for- 
wards at intervals between the 
iron railings which border a sunk 
fence and a tree standing close by 
the house. We know that there 
will soon be a nest,—either in the 
old pear-tree trained against one 
of the gable-ends, or in the ivy at 
the back, or else perhaps in the 
acacia opposite the dining-room 
window, on which the birds are so 
frequently perching. It is here 
that we eventually discover it, in 
a fork of the tree about eight feet 
from the ground. The birds are 
perfectly fearless, and we may go 
close up and look at the hen-bird 
while she is sitting without any 
fear of making her forsake. Birds 
differ very much in this respect. 
I always found the blackbird the 
most suspicious of all. If one of 
the eggs, in colour like a very ripe 
stilton cheese, is removed from the 
nest, or if even looked at very 
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often, the blackbird usually takes 
alarm, and departs never to return, 
I always coveted the fly-catchers’ 
eggs, because they were of rather 
an uncommon colour,—a white 
ground, sometimes with a suspi- 
cion of blue or green in it, and 
profusely blotched with reddish 
brown, so that sometimes no white 
could be seen: but I never took 
more than one, and that only be- 
cause I was very unlikely to find 
another nest farther off. 

It is now time that we went 
into the orchard and looked about 
for what is the prettiest nest of all 
—though, nest and eggs together, 
I think the hedge-sparrow’s equals 
it. But the one we are now in 
search of is peculiarly difficult to 
find, because the bird has the art 
of making the outside of its nest 
exactly like the bark of the tree in 
which it is built. We examine 
several hoary old apple-trees with- 
out success; it is useless to look 
in any others. There is a bushy, 
crumpled, old elder-tree in one 
corner of the orchard, which would 
seem to be of the right colour, but 
I never found a nest in it. We 
are nearly going away in despair, 
when, as we pass a straggling, 
crooked tree, with only two main 
branches, we suddenly catch a 
bird’s eye. Then we know we 
have found. She is looking at us 
from a little cup-shaped nest, so 
beautifully finished and so com- 
pletely coated with lichens that 
we might have passed it twenty 
times without seeing it. It is 
fitted so exactly into a little hollow 
made by the parting of two smaller 
branches, that it looks only a knot 
or excrescence of the tree itself: 
this is the nest of the chaftinch, 
the most perfect little artist in its 
way of all the bird tribe. The old 
one flies off as we approach, and 
dipping one hand into the nest 
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we feel four or five smooth, warm, 
round things at the bottom, and 
take one out to have a look at it. 
The ground colour is a cloudy 
white, marked with streaks of very 
dark purple, nearly black, and 
growing lighter at the edges, like 
copper. But as there is reason to 
suppose the old bird is sitting, we 
put it back again, and look for 
another unsuccessfully. In the 
old red brick wall, however, which 
bounds the orchard on one side, in 
a hole near the bottom, hidden by 
rank weeds, we find a robin’s nest, 
with six or seven eggs in it, the 
colour being an intermixture of 
dark and light red shading into 
each other. Bill joins us at the 
moment to tell us that he has 
spied out a golden wren’s nest at 
the top of a tall fir-tree in the 
garden, which, however, is not to 
be touched ; and that in a thick 
box-tree in a secluded corner he 
has found a “jug’s” nest, the jug 
being his name for the long-tailed 
tit, but from what derived I never 
found out, unless it is.the shape 
of the nest, which is a most re- 
markable structure, oblong, deep, 
and having a hole near the middle, 
or perhaps rather nearer the top, 
for the bird to goin at. Like most 
of the tits, it lays a good many 
eggs, from half-a-dozen to a dozen, 
nearly pure white, but having a 
few faintly marked spots or streaks 
at one end. 

But we must now hurry farther 
afield. Let the time be the last 
quarter of May or the first few days 
of June. The hedges are in full 
leaf, the honeysuckle and dog-roses 
are beginning to garland them. 
The grass is growing long and 
thick in the meadows. The brook 
sides are fragrant with meadow- 
sweet ; and the hedge- and ditch- 
banks are well clothed with coarse 
herbage and weeds. If we start 


downwards towards the meadows, 
and take the ditch-side of a pretty 
thick hedgerow that has not been 
lately trimmed, we shall find the 
nests of some of the warblers 
perched on the projecting sprays, 
—shallow, saucer-shaped little fa- 
brics, composed only of dried grass, 
with a very thin lining of horsehair. 
Acursory inspection of the branches 
which spread across the ditch is 
all that is suflicient. There !— 
what's that little bird just darting 
down the ditch? Our little friend 
Peggy” to be sure, as all the coun- 
try people call the whitethroat ; 
and here is her nest fixed upon a 
slender bough, which sways about 
with every wind, and contains four 
delicate-looking eggs, white, with 
a few little brown dots half the 
size of a pin’s head here and there. 
I used to find a great many of 
these nests; and there was an- 
other of the warbler tribe, which 
Bill used to call the hay tit, 
whose nest and eggs, hardly distin- 
guishable from the whitethroat’s, 
were always to be met with along 
the hedge-sides. I have sometimes 
thought since that they were the 
same bird. 

But now we have got into the 
meadows, and have come to a hedge- 
row of a different description—a 
very tall whitethorn fence, thicker 
at the top than at the bottom, with 
the delicate pink and white of the 
lovely wild-rose peeping through 
the topmost twigs. On the other 
side runs a tiny brooklet to join the 
main stream farther on, and the 
sides of it are so completely over- 
grown with luxuriant herbage that 
the water itself is scarcely visible. 
Here, then, we may expect good 
sport. Hedges of this description 
I know to be a favourite resort 
of the green linnet, and I shall 
be surprised if we do not start 
something elise nearer to the water’s 
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edge. There ought to be two boys 
together for this job, one on each 
side,—one to peer carefully into 
the tangled hedge-top, another to 
walk on the bank, gently moving 
the grass as he goes along. The 
linnet’s nest, if you are careful, 
cannot well be missed. The green 
linnet or greenfinch builds rather 
a large nest in proportion to its 
size—sometimes nearly as big as 
a blackbird’s—and is very fond 
of placing it high up in a hedge 
where it cannot very easily be got 
at either by man or beast. Here it 
is—look! I thought so: the old 
bird has just gone off. Right up in 
that thick bit, almost hidden by 
the honeysuckle, is a dark round 
object which we know at once 
to be what we are in search of. 
The outside of the nest is formed 
of roots, dry twigs, and moss ; 
and the inside with wool, horse- 
hair, and feathers—as snug a little 
bed as you could wish to see. The 
eggs are larger and more strongly 
marked than those of the white- 
throat, or of the brown linnet, of 
which more anon. They taper 
more delicately towards the nar- 
row end; and the purer white is 
more largelysprinkled with freckles 
of a richer brown. As, in spite of 
bleeding hands and face, I regard 
my “speckled beauties,” as it is 
customary to call trout, with the 
greatest satisfaction, I hear an 
exclamation of surprise and de- 
light from my companion on the 
ditch-side. He has found the nest 
of the reed-sparrow, who always 
builds upon the ground—a spar- 
row-like looking bird with a black 
head, who builds among long grass 
and rushes by the side of brooks 
and dykes. The eggs are a dirty 
white, with black patches here and 
there, but not shaded off to any 
vinous colour like the chaffinch’s. 
But as she is really one of the quite 
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wild birds who never approach 
the habitations of man, her eggs 
count for more than the green- 
finch’s, who builds in gardens as 
well as in the fields, 

We next explore a dry shallow 
ditch, well covered though with 
vegetation ; and I have my own 
ideas about this too, which of 
course on this particular day are 
bound to be realised. I tap the 
nettles and dandelions gently as I 
saunter along with watchful eyes 
and ears, and presently hear the 
softest possible rustle close to my 
feet ; but I do not see the cause 
of it just at first. Keeping still, 
however, I soon observe a yellow- 
hammer a few yards farther on 
fidgeting about the hedge in a 
rather uncomfortable manner, and 
I feel instinctively that this is the 
bird I heard, and that his nest is 
close to my feet. It does not take 
long to find it—a nest of dried 
grass fitted into a little hollow in 
the bank, with three eggs in it, 
from the colour of which the bird 
derives his provincial name of “the 
writing lark.” They are not alto- 
gether unlike the reed-sparrow’s; 
the ground is the same kind of 
dubious white, but the marking is 
different. They are scribbled all 
over with crooked black scrawls, 
just as if they had been made by a 
thick pen. 

But we have another ditch-bank 
or two to search before we go to 
the brook, and in one of these, 
among some very thick grass, I am 
surprised and delighted to find a 
nest containing five blue eggs. At 
first I suppose them to belong to 
an eccentric hedge-sparrow,—but 
I soon see that the eggs are rather 
larger and a rather paler blue 
than the hedge-sparrow’s, and I 
am quite at a loss to what bird 
to assign them. I take some of 
the eggs for the purpose of show- 
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ing them to Bill when I get home. 
But before returning we must 
explore the brook-side for a reed- 
warbler’s or sedge-warbler’s nest, 
the latter known as the mocking- 
bird from his power of imitating, 
—not, as Mr Hudson truly says, 
the song of other birds, but their 
notes of alarm or anger. The 
sedge bird builds, as may be sup- 
posed, by the sides of the brook. 
When there is a thorn bush over- 
hanging it, he will place his nest 
on one of the branches which 
almost touch the water; or some- 
times he will build in the stiff 
rushes out on the middle of it. 
We have not much difficulty in 
finding one of these, and in trying 
to get at it disturb a water-hen, 
whose nest also we find after a 
search, strongly and deeply em- 
bedded among the upright flags. 
It is a large nest, carpeted with 
dry rushes, and will hold eight or 
ten of the big reddish eggs which 
the water-hen lays. Taking toll 
of both nests, we now think it time 
to go home, and straight repair to 
the spot where we know Bill is at 
work. On looking at the blue 
eggs, and being told where they 
were found, he pronounces them 
to be the “ Utick’s,” which on 
subsequent inquiry I found to be 
the provincial name of the whin- 
chat, I discovered the nest of this 
bird four or five times afterwards, 
I think — not oftener; for the 
county in which I lived was highly 
cultivated, and the whin-chat is 
fonder of commons and rough 
wastes where there are plenty of 
furze and brambles. It was several 
years before I found out that the 
Utick and the whin-chat were the 
same—the local name, like the 
chaflinch’s name of Pink, being 
derived from its note. 

It used to be a happy day with 
me when I went off with Bill to 
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one of the neighbouring gorses— 
that is, gorse fox-covers—to look 
for the brown linnet’s nests. The 
gorse is the home of the linnet, 
and many other birds build in 
them as well; but to face them 
one required Archdeacon Denison’s 
corduroy trousers, which stood up 
by themselves, to face the prickles : 
our legs looked as if they had been 
peppered with a charge of dust- 
shot for a week afterwards. 

If I had only another day to 
spare, I would have carried my 
readers to the uplands, and shown 
them the nest of the skylark skil- 
fully concealed just where the turf 
and the corn meet, the eggs being 
very much the colour of the earth ; 
or together we would have hunted 
the fallows for the delicious plovers’ 
eggs—there was no embargo on 
them then—which used to help 
out our somewhat meagre fare at 
a preparatory school after the 
Saturday half-holiday, when we 
came home with perhaps a dozen 
of them; or we would have startled 
the wood-pigeon (ring-dove, pro- 
perly) out of the pollard willow in 
which she is so fond of nesting, or 
looked up at her in her flat trans- 
parent nest of sticks high up in 
the elm-tree, through which, when 
she is not on, you can often see 
the two white eggs; or we would 
have searched the long grass till 
we found the nest of the corn- 
crake, who is incessantly heard 
without ever being seen during 
the months of May and June. 
But the holidays are over ; and if 
we are caught out of bounds at 
school, we shall suffer for it. After 
one of these expeditions we usually 
returned with eggs enough to fill a 
whole string. More shame for 
you, many people will say. But 
we knew no better. These were 
the dark ages; and with all their 
faults I love them still. Sir Hilde- 
28 
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brand Osbaldistone attributed the 
change which he observed in Eng- 
lish manners since the days of his 
youth partly to “‘thenew turnips ”— 
but partly also to “ book learning.” 
School boards, county councils, 
competitive examinations, mown 
stubbles, French partridges, uni- 
versity extensions, an improved 
moral tone, New Zealand mutton, 
threshing-machines, have done the 
same for the nineteenth century, 
and made usthe very superior people 
that we are now, creating a much 
greater difference between the 
England of to-day and the Eng- 
land of 1840 than there was be- 
tween the England of George I. 
and the England of Charles II. 
I have here been describing the 
simple. pleasures of the simple- 
minded schoolboy who lived in the 
Saturnian age. There is nothing 
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heroic, nothing scientific, nothing 
to be of use in any “standard” in 
the bird’s-nesting that I have de. 
scribed,—no dangerous climbing, 
no swimming, no discovery of some 
hitherto unattainable egg for which 
ornithologists have long been sigh- 
ing. It is only the natural, un- 
taught, traditional amusement of 
a healthy English boy as he was 
in the primitive time, when the 
world did not know that it was 
ignorant. We are all very much 
better now, no doubt; and such 
bird’s-nesting as I was used to from 
ten to fifteen years of age will 
probably be pronounced barbarous, 
and very likely by the boys of the 
period voted slow, stupid, and con- 
temptible. To myself, however, 
it is a pleasing reminiseence, and 
I hope some of my contemporaries 
may find it so too, 



















Ir was Timothy Tickler who 
asked, in the course of one of the 
“Noctes Ambrosian,” “Is ‘The 
Forging of the Anchor’ your 
own, Kit?” “I wish it were,” 
replied the great Christopher. 
“But the world will yet hear of 
the writer.” That was in the be- 
ginning of 1832, and it was the 
first introduction of Samuel Fer- 
guson to the readers of ‘ Blackwood.’ 
Many a time since then have our 
pages and those of the ‘ Dublin 
University Magazine,’ and not a 
few others besides, been brightened 
by the erudition, the wisdom, and 
the wit that marked all that Fer- 
guson wrote, 

He was about twenty-one when 
“The forging of the Anchor” was 
published. Soon afterwards he 
came to Edinburgh, and was made 
welcome in its best literary cir- 
cles. That his personality left 
a deep impression was proved in a 
curious way. When fifty-two years 
later he came again to the city to 
receive an honorary degree from 
the University on the occasion of 
its tercentenary celebration, he 
embraced the opportunity to re- 
new old friendships, 


“On a bright afternoon he called 
with his wife on Miss Blackwood, the 
daughter of the friend who had shown 
him so much kindness. . . . It so 
chanced that he and his wife entered 
the drawing-room unannounced, and 
before Miss Blackwood was aware 
of the presence of visitors they had 
reached the middle of the room. She 
rose from the fireside, and in a mo- 
ment, holding up, and then holding 
out, both hands, said, ‘Oh, Mr Fer- 
guson, “The Wet Wooing”!’ She 
laughed heartily, and continued, ‘I 
shall never forget the reading of that 
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He sat in this 
very chair in which I am now seated, 
and on that stool I read to him your 


story to my father. 


MS. Oh, how we enjoyed it! Red- 
rigg’s “Canny Courtship” !’ and Miss 
Blackwood again laughed with in- 
fectious hilarity at the remembrance 
of her own and her father’s mirth.” 


The personality was indeed im- 
pressive, and the power of remain- 
ing young was rarely equalled, 
when, after so long an interval, 
such prompt recognition was pos- 
sible. Shrewd kindliness and 
kindly shrewdness marked him 
from youth to age, and when in 
the last weeks of his life the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland of the day 
had occasion to speak about him, 
the words he used were, ‘‘ They are 
all sofond ofhim.” A life marked 
by such characteristics, and ex- 
tended through seventy-six years, 
full from boyhood onward of the 
utmost professional and literary 
activity, was well worthy of com- 
memoration ; and this has been 
nobly done by the one who knew 
it best. 

The volumes are justly entitled 
‘Sir Samuel Ferguson in the Ire- 
land of his Day.’ For while Sir 
Samuel remains the central figure, 
he is surrounded by groups of 
friends, associates, and fellow- 
workers, and in these charming 
pages we see pass before us almost 
every famous Irishman of a period 
stretching over more than half a 
century. We see their characters 
portrayed as they revealed them- 
selves to him, and in not a few 
instances the impressions that we 
receive are fresh in interest, and 
sometimes of real importance. And 
in addition there are throughout 
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the volumes sketches of Irish life 
and Irish scenery, and bits of Irish 
history and archeology, as they 
presented themselves to Ferguson’s 
keen and friendly eye. And these 
sketches are not confined to Ire- 
land alone, but extend to Scotland 
and England, and many of the 
most interesting parts of the Con- 
tinent. The pages are enlivened by 
frequent quotations in prose and 
verse from Sir Samuel’s writings 
and those of his friends, 

Descended from one of the old 
Covenanting families which had 
migrated from the west of Scot- 
land to Ulster, he was born in 
Belfast in 1810. He was eight- 
and-twenty before he was called 
to the Irish Bar, and in the mean- 
time had not only studied his pro- 
fession but published many papers 
of interest and importance. He 
married at thirty-eight. Eleven 
years later he became Queen’s 
Counsel, and at the age of fifty- 
seven accepted the position of the 
first Deputy Keeper of the Records 
of Ireland. He afterwards received 
the honour of knighthood ; and in 
1881 he was elected President of 
the Royal Irish Academy, which 
corresponds to the Royal Societies 
of London and of Edinburgh. He 
was the Rhind Lecturer in Edin- 
burgh in 1884; and in 1886 his 
life- work was finished, and he 
passed peacefully away. 

In studying the man, the first 
feature that attracts our attention 
is his many-sidedness. It might 
be said of him, as of his greater 
countryman, Nihil erat quod non 
tetigit, and also with much truth, 
Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit. 
His professional life was divided 
into two parts—his career at the 
Bar, and his career as head of an 
official department. At the Bar 
he had, like most of his profession, 
to labour at a long uphill road 
with little apparent rise in it; but 
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from the first the agents who em- 
ployed him found that they had a 
counsel of the utmost perspicacity, 
and most conscientious in the dis- 
charge of duty. We find that 
even on his wedding-day he visited 
Kilmainham gaol to confer with 
one of the prisoners of 1848 whom 
he had undertaken to defend. The 
prisoner was Richard Dalton 
Williams, who was indicted for 
treason felony as publisher of the 
‘Tribune’ newspaper. His de- 
fence of Williams was most able, 
and the trial resulted in an acquit- 
tal,—the only acquittal attained 
among all the prisoners tried, in 
connection with the political 
troubles during the summer and 
autumn of 1848. In the North- 
East Circuit, which he joined, Fer- 
guson enjoyed very considerable 
popularity, and both there and in 
the Dublin Courts he was speci- 
ally employed in a class of cases 
requiring a knowledge of practical 
handicrafts. Many passages in 
his biography show how complete- 
ly absorbed he became in fighting 
the battle for his clients both in 
civil and in criminal cases, Al- 
though success was not rapid, it 
was eminently satisfactory in the 
end. Both as junior and senior 
counsel he enjoyed the confidence 
and esteem of the profession. To 
accept the appointment of Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records in- 
volved a very considerable sacri- 
fice of professional income, but it 
secured congenial work for the rest 
of his life, and an income which, 
although not worthy of his ability, 
was amply sufficient for his re- 
quirements. And indeed it was 
as the head of a department that 
Ferguson’s professional gifts shone 
most conspicuously. He no doubt 
mourned the loss of the old ex- 
citement of speech, examination, 
and cross-examination, and the 
constant freshness of study- 
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ing new topics which enlivens 
the routine of a barrister’s work. 
But to a man by nature so system- 
atic and orderly, there was great 
delight in systematising the enor- 
mous accumulation of deeds which 
came to be under his care, and of 
devising methods whereby those 
coming in should most easily find 
their appropriate place, where they 
might be available for reference in 
after-days with a minimum of 
trouble. Himself punctiliously 
punctual, a like precision was 
required of every subordinate, and 
no one could prosper in his depart- 
ment who proved careless in that 
respect. The documents which 
fell to be arranged were scattered 
through many offices in Dublin, 
and perhaps elsewhere, and had to 
be brought together and classified ; 
and one may judge of the magni- 
tude of the work from the fact 
that one of these sources alone 
was estimated as supplying 169 
tons of deeds. While the old 
accumulations were being reduced 
to order, the new records poured 
in with steady stream; and by 
special contrivances of the most 
ingenious kind, which we would 
respectfully commend to the atten- 
tion of all occupying similar posi- 
tions, he succeeded in distributing 
each to its appropriate place. 
Each year’s work—and there were 
eighteen of them altogether—was 
crowned by the production of a 
report. These reports, though 
necessarily technical and often in 
their nature dry and uninteresting 
to the general reader, were always 
lucid, and sometimes luminous, 
and enriched with out-of-the-way 
fragments of historic or legal lore. 
To some it might seem as if the 
work were mainly the drudgery 
of calendering ; but to Ferguson, 
who regarded with intense interest 
every fact in Irish history, and 
cherished a patriotic pride in the 
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muniments of his country, each 
day’s work was charged with un- 
failing interest. 

With Ferguson, as with many 
others, the interest centres less 
upon the work by which his in- 
come was earned than upon other 
occupations, We have heard a 
great Irish scholar say that in 
his judgment Ferguson was the 
greatest poet that Ireland had pro- 
duced. It may be difficult to sub- 
scribe to this estimate when we 
remember Goldsmith and Moore. 
“The Deserted Village” and “The 
Traveller” on the one hand, and 
many of the Irish Melodies on the 
other, have held, and must hold, a 
place which Ferguson himself 
would have been the last to claim. 
Still it implies a great deal that a 
high authority on such questions 
should have formed, and deliber- 
ately expressed, such an opinion. 
And certainly, if Ferguson did not 
deserve the first, he deserved a 
leading place among Irish poets. 
His chief poems are founded upon 
old Irish legends, with all the 
details of which he was familiar : 
they are true to the scenes in 
which they are placed, as well as 
to human nature, and they are 
touched with fine imagination, 
enriched by wide culture, and ex- 
pressed with conspicuous felicity. 

His descriptions of scenery are 
often vivid and telling. The Hill 
of Howth, the Ben Adar of Col- 
umba’s day, was a frequent and 
favourite resort of Ferguson, and 
the sketch of the view from its 
cliffs seems to tell both of observa- 
tion of nature and personal ex- 
perience :— 


‘*The wide pale-heaving floor crisped 
by a curling wind, 

With all its shifting, shadowy belts, and 
chasing scopes of green, 

Sun-strown, foam-freckled, sail-em- 
bossed, and blackening squalls be- 
tween, 
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And slant, cerulean-skirted showers that 
with a drowsy sound, 

Heard inward, of ebullient waves, stalk 
all the horizon round ; 

And—haply, being a citizen just ’scaped 
from some disease 

That long has held him sick indoors, 
now, in the brine-fresh breeze, 

Health-salted, bathes; and says, the 
while he breathes reviving bliss, 

‘I'm not good enough, O God, nor pure 
enough for this !’” 


Readers will turn with interest 
to ‘The Forging of the Anchor,” 
which, as we have seen, won for 
its author Christopher North’s 
esteem. We may extract a few 
lines of its vigorous measure :— 


**Come, see the Dolphin’s Anchor 
forg’d; ’tis a white heat now: 
The bellows ceased, the flames de- 
creased; though on the forge’s 
brow, 

The little flames still fitfully play 
through the sable mound ; 

And fitfully you still may see the grim 
smiths ranking round, 

All clad in leathern panoply, their 
broad hands only bare ; 

Some rest upon their sledges here, 
some work the windlass there.” 


Ferguson’s greatest poem was 
“Congal.” Its leading incidents 
are derived from the Irish bardic 
romance, “The Battle of Moyra.” 
While growing out of the Irish 
original, it assumed in many re- 
spects an independent outline and 
structure. Ferguson tells us in his 
preface that this battle is known 
to have been fought in a.p. 637. 
The poem is an epic of great power 
and much interest. It is scarcely 
possible, however, to give a concep- 
tion of its character by quotation. 
We cite the opinion of Judge 
O'Hagan :— 


“The greatest poem which Sir 
Samuel Ferguson has written is, in 
our estimation, his ‘Congal, pub- 
lished in 1872. It is a genuine Irish 
epic, based, like other epics, upon 
mingled history and legend, having 


its roots in the deepest human pas- 
sions—wrath, love, ambition, revenge 
—and with these passions shaped by 
destiny to a fatal end. No poem so 
Homeric in the march of the narra- 
tive, in the character of the heroes, or 
in the resonant majesty of the versifi- 
cation, has appeared in our time, and 
withal it is thoroughly and in essence 
Celtic.” 


“T like in ‘Congal’ the full 
flow of its verse,” said Lady 
Wilde, “with the strong, firm 
rhymes, always pure and musical, 
yet never obtrusive on the ear 
by strangeness or straining; and 
throughout there is the rapid 
throb of young heroic blood. Yet 
one is also often reminded that 
the author is well versed in the 
highest classic models.” 

Ferguson’s services to Irish and 
to general archzology were of real 
and permanent value, and may be 
referred to the three categories of 
original research—the correlation 
of archeology proper and history 
at points where these sciences 
meet, and the popularising of both 
branches of knowledge. 

In regard to original work, his 
researches on Oghams—a variety 
of Runic inscription—deserve the 
foremost place. The subject had 
received much attention, and Fer- 
guson’s friend Dr Graves, the Lord 
Bishop of Limerick, had studied 
it with great care, and was the 
first to demonstrate that the key 
to Oghams given in the ‘Book 
of Ballymote’ was really authentic 
and reliable. For long years Fer- 
guson was a diligent student of 
all that pertained to the subject, 
and he discovered Ogham inscrip- 
tions in numerous localities, and 
recorded them by a method of per- 
fect accuracy which is described in 
the following words :— 


“For the purposes of study, as well 
as for facility of arrangement and 
economy of space, casts in paper, of 
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adequate strength, are much prefer- 
able to reproductions in plaster or 
metal. To enable the student to give 
an undivided attention to such ob- 
jects, it is necessary that they should 
be easily moved, so as to be placed in 
convenient lights and points of view. 
The difficulty of so dealing with 
heavy masses has greatly detracted 
from the value, for practical pur- 
poses, of the inscribed stones, which 
have from time to time been brought 
from their sites in the country, and 
placed in public and private museums. 
Any one undertaking the systematic 
study of such a collection must be pre- 
pared to move considerable weights, 
must work under various inconveni- 
ences of posture, and submit to fre- 
quent interruptions dependent on 
changes of light and shade. The 
employment of paper duplicates, 
while affording entire freedom from 
these disadvantages, with the addi- 
tional facility of a surface possessing 
uniformity of colour, will also, it is 
hoped, dispense with the temptation 
to further disturbance of the in- 
scribed monuments still occupying 
their ancient sites.” 


He was the first to demonstrate 
the importance of working from 
actual facsimiles rather than draw- 
ings, rubbings, or photographs, 
and he made a splendid collection 
from all the available original 
sources, which supplies data for a 
really scientific study of the diffi- 
cult and intricate questions. The 
elaborate work of Brash is less 
satisfactory than Ferguson’s, be- 
cause he relied upon inferior 
methods, and allowed himself more 
liberty in interpretation than Sir 
Samuel was wont to do. If Fer- 
guson was not clear about an 
interpretation he said so plainly. 
His Rhind Lectures constituted 
a severely scientific study of the 
subject, and one cannot but ad- 
mire the way in which Ferguson 
refused to give rein to his imagin- 
ation and render these lectures 
popular, as he might easily have 
done, preferring rather to act 
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upon his conviction that such 
a course should be of a strictly 
scientific character. The result is 
that these lectures are not easy 
and generally interesting reading, 
but are like an authoritative lexi- 
con to which the student of the 
subject may turn for guidance. 
Another branch of original work 
was in connection with his hagio- 
logical inquiries. The old saints 
of Ireland—their characters, their 
learning, their homes, their mission- 
wanderings, and their astonishing 
successes—always fascinated him, 
and few have worked harder at 
the investigation of their history. 
One wishes that he had written a 
complete work regarding them. 
His critical investigation of the 
Patrician Documents, comparison 
of the various codices, and such- 
like, are models of scientific an- 
alysis. His papers on the ‘ Con- 
fession’ and the ‘ Epistle to Coro- 
ticus,’ which he brought before 
the Royal Irish Academy, afford 
at once evidence of Ferguson’s 
erudition and the noble and saintly 
character of Patrick. As another 
illustration of Ferguson’s original 
research, we may turn to his 
learned and ingenious papers upon 
the foreign expedition of a certain 
King Dathi, of which a some- 
what detailed account is given in 
the biography (vol. ii. p. 50 ef. 
seq.) This research bears upon 
the story which has been handed 
down, that Dathi, the last pagan 
king of Ireland and a nephew of 
Nial of the Nine Hostages, and 
whose mound and pillar still exist 
at Rathcroghan, was killed by 
lightning while conducting an ex- 
pedition in the Alps about the year 
428 of our era. Ferguson’s paper 
renders it very probable that the 
tradition is correct, and that his 
death occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of Pfeffers, at the upper end 
of the Wallenstadter See, which one 
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passes now by railway on the way 
to Coire or Davos. It is startling 
to think of a local Irish magnate 
conducting an expedition to that 
district in those days. 

But there is no one who has 
done so much to popularise the 
facts of archeology and of ancient 
Irish history and tradition. His 
tales and his poems have revealed 
a whole world of interesting facts 
and stories. Take as examples his 
poems dealing with the cycle of 
legends connected with the history 
of Conor MacNessa, or his prose 
tales entitled ‘Hibernian Nights’ 
Entertainments.’ 

In an article which we published 
nearly ten years ago! we went 
somewhat carefully over that group 
of poems, and shall not dwell upon 
them now. The only remark we 
desire to make is that the poems 
are works of imagination, but they 
are true in a surprising degree to 
the facts of nature in scenery and 
topography, and to the weird and 
touching stories which have floated 
down through the centuries. 

The ‘Hibernian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments’ present in vivid form 
the accounts of old stories of Irish 
history. They tell the tales in such 
a way as to excite the greatest in- 
terest, the only hindrance to their 
popularity being the often unpro- 
nounceable Irish names, which, 
although no doubt very easy to 
accomplished scholars like Fer- 
guson, are apt to trouble the 
reader who is not familiar with 
the comparatively simple pronunci- 
ation of the “long-nebbit ” words. 

One naturally looks with inter- 
est to see what opinions Ferguson 
held in regard to the perplexing 
problems of Irish policy which 
have so disturbed statesmen and 
hindered parliamentary progress of 
recent years. Few could speak on 
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these questions with greater au- 
thority — for Ferguson was an 
ardent lover of his country, and 
during a period of more than fifty 
years he knew the men who made 
its history. He was familiar not 
with the leading men alone, but 
with the rural peasantry and 
with the poor of the towns, with 
the Orangemen of Ulster and the 
fervid Catholics of Cork, the ima- 
ginative denizens of Connemara 
and the alert and impulsive citi- 
zens of Dublin. He knew the 
difficulties of the poor, the dififi- 
culties of the Jandlords, the diffi- 
culties proper to each group of 
the people, and the supreme diffi- 
culty of getting all the groups to 
pull together in any particular 
direction. He was a Conservative 
by conviction, although never an 
active party politician. There can 
be no doubt that his opinions 
underwent a considerable change 


.as life advanced, or at least that 


during the awful year of the 
famine, and the almost more dis- 
tressing ones which followed, he 
advocated plans which later ex- 
perience led him to disapprove. 
Certainly in later life he dissoci- 
ated himself from what may be 
called the further development of 
views which in earlier years he 
had sanctioned. 

Like so many of his country- 
men, he was keenly alive to the 
contemptuous, satirical, or at 
best patronising attitude of the 
English mind towards Ireland. 
He burned with indignation against 
English writers who spoke slight- 
ingly of his country and its claims, 
and still more against those un- 
worthy Irishmen who, having 
emigrated to London, disparaged 
or maligned the land from which 
they sprang. 

Ferguson was keenly desirous 





1 Vide ‘ Maga’ for November 1886, 
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of developing Ireland in every 
respect. He wished its antiqui- 
ties to be known, its ancient raths 
to be explored and understood, its 
quaint and mysterious legends to 
be gathered up and woven to- 
gether so as to form, as far as 
possible, a true story of his 
country. He wished its poetry 
to be studied, its literature, its 
science, its art to be advanced. 
He wished Dublin to become, as 
he said, at least a better Edin- 
burgh, if it could not take the 
first rank of all the cities of the 
world. With such feelings he was 
naturally much in sympathy with 
the “Young Ireland” party, and 
indeed he went a good way with 
them in some of their views. But 
when many years later he was 
asked to express an opinion of 
Home Rule as it came to be 
espoused and expressed by Mr 
Gladstone, he showed himself to 
be absolutely opposed to it, and 
justified his consistency by such a 
statement as this :— 


“T sympathised with the Young 
Ireland poets and patriots while their 
aims were directed to a restoration 
of Grattan’s Parliament in which all 
the estates of the realm should have 
their old places. But I have quite 
ceased to sympathise with their suc- 
cessors who have converted their 
high aspirations to a sordid social 
war of classes carried on by the 
vilest methods.” 


All through these many years 
we can trace in his writings in 
prose and in verse his keen percep- 
tion of the humorous side of 
questions as they emerged, and of 
the various parties who maintained 
one side or the other. In “ Father 


Tom and the Pope,” which de- 
lighted the readers of ‘ Maga’ in 
the days when ‘Maga’ used to 
say some things which ‘ Maga’ 
would scarcely utter now, he 
showed how he could hit off the 
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quizzical side of the controversial- 
ist who fought the battle of the 
Church of Rome. 

His ballad of “The Loyal Or- 
angeman ” shows his keen appreci- 
ation of the peculiarities of some 
of the extreme section of his 
fellow-countrymen of Ulster :— 


‘** A am a loyal Orangeman 

From Portadown upon the Bann ; 

My loyalty, A will maintain, 

Was ever and always without stain, 

Though rebelly Papishes may call 

My loyalty ‘ conditional.’ 

A never did insist upon 

Nor ask condition beyont the one— 

The crown o’ the causeway on road and 
street, 

And the Papishes put under my feet !” 


Later on we have his thoughts 
upon the proposal by Mr Gladstone 
to create an [rish University from 
whose curriculum theology and 
history should be excluded :— 


‘Come, scholar, come, and see my 
latest rarity, 

My Dublin University behold with 
pride. 

A Universum framed with such par- 
ticularity, « 

It leaves one-half the circle of the 
sciences outside. 


For so long as the segment shall equal 
the periphery, 

So long as the part shall be greater 
than the whole, 

That youth will best be qualified for 
wearing manhood’s livery 

Who knows nothing of his country, or 
his Maker, or his soul !”, 


And in the dreadful days when the 
whole country looked with horror 
at the atrocities of the wretched 
men who called themselves Invin- 
cibles, and at the follies and crimes 
of those who were tools of plotters 
who kept themselves in a safe 
obscurity, he poured out such 
scathing denunciations as “ The 
Curse of the Joyces,” and the 
soliloquy of Carey the informer 
as he was waiting in the Phenix 
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Park to give the signal for the 
murder of Mr Burke and Lord 
Frederick Cavendish :— 


“Not yet in sight. "Twere well to step 
aside, 

Beyond the common eye-shot, till he 
comes. 

He—-I’ve no quarrel under heaven with 
him : 

I’d rather it were Forster ; rather still 

One higher up than either; but since 
Fate 

Or Chance has so determined, be it he. 

How cool I feel ; and all my wits about 

And vigilant; and such a work in 

hand ! 

loitering here, unoccupied, may 

draw 

Remark and question. 
a one there ? 

Oh; I’ve strolled out to see the polo- 
players : 

I'll step across to them; but keep an 
eye 

On who comes up the highway.” 


Yes: 


How came such 


There is even beyond this another 
poem in which an attempt is made 
to represent the mood of mind of 
some ecclesiastic who, Ferguson 
imagined, might have felt himself 
not free from the guilt of conniv- 
ance in the Phenix Park murders. 

But it is always pleasant to turn 
away from the subject of Irish 
politics, and we gladly revert to 
more agreeable matters. Among 
all the charming qualities of Fer- 
guson, one of the most delightful 
was his relationship to his friends. 
His own feelings de amicitia were 
well expressed in the epic of 
* Congal ” :— 


‘*Thou who givest to men wives, 
children, riches, fame, 
And rarer than the worth of wives, 
and which the wealth transcends 
Of fame, as fame the worth of gold— 
who givest a man his friends, 
thank and praise Thee.” 


Open the volumes aimost any- 
where, and one meets with sketches 
of the career and 
friends. 


character of 
The difficulty is to select 
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so as to give our readers an idea 
of their number and their fine 
qualities. We may, to begin with, 
instance a group whom we find 
gathered round him in connection 
with a Shakespeare reading which 
was held in his house in January 
1869. What a brilliant group 
they are! many of them famous 
men :— 


“A Souvenir or TuEsDAY Eventne, 
19th Jan. 1869. 


“ Prologue to last Three Acts of ‘Cym- 
beline, with a List of Readers, 


“Cymbeline, Dr Stokes; Cloten, 
Professor (now Sir Robert) Ball; 
Posthumus, Rev. R. P. Graves, LL.D. ; 
Belarius, Sir Samuel Ferguson; 
Guiderius, Mr Palmer, F.T.C.D.; 
Arviragus, Professor Edward Dow- 
den ; Lachimo, Mr Thomas Ferguson ; 
Lucius, Rev. Dr Salmon (Provost of 
T.C.D.); Senator, Mr A. P. Graves; 
Captain, Mr John Clarke; Pisanio, 
Dr Ingram (President R.1I.A.) ; Cor- 
nelius, Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, F.T.C.D. ; 
Queen, Miss Stokes; Jmogen, Miss 
Laura Darley ; Lady, Mrs Mahatfy.” 


The reader will note how pleasant 
the evening must have been as 
they read the three last Acts of 
“Cymbeline.” The story of the 
earlier Acts is told in a charming 
Breviate, from which we must 
quote a few introductory lines :— 


‘* Ye lovely ladies, and ye men of 
might, 

Tis ‘Cymbeline’ shall be our play to- 
night ; 

But since at large to read the text were 
long, 

Our gentle Shakespeare will forgive the 
wrong, 

If I the fore-plot of the piece rehearse 

In lines foreshortened and shortcoming 


verse. 

Know, then, till perjured Iachimo 
appear, 

We all, to-night, are Ancient Britons 
here ; 

And this room, England, ere the 


English name 
And tongue of Shakespeare with the 
Saxons came.” 
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The volumes tell us much of 
the various readers. The part of 
Cymbeline was taken by Dr Stokes, 
famous as a physician and an arche- 
ologist. He was, like Ferguson, 
the friend of all the best Irishmen 
of his day, and is described in one 
of Ferguson’s letters as the “friend 
and promoter of everything we 
can speak of with any pride that 
has been achieved in this poor 
country during the last half- 
century.” He was Regius Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in Trinity 
College, and wrote some admir- 
able works on professional subjects, 
but also others of more general 
interest, such as the ‘Life of Dr 
Petrie,’ the great archeologist. 
He was the companion of Fer- 
guson, not only in such evenings 
as this, but in many a quiet hour 
in town and country. With his 
violin, his rich humour, his store 
of old-world knowledge, his shrewd- 
ness and force of character, he 
made an almost ideal companion 
in excursions archeological and 
artistic or purely for holiday. 

Cloten was represented by Pro- 
fessor (now Sir Robert) Ball, who 
at the present day adorns Cam- 
bridge as he long adorned Dublin. 
He is known to all the world 
by his charming ‘Story of the 
Heavens,’ and other books. 

The part of Posthumus was read 
by the Rev. Dr Perceval Graves, 
nephew of the great physician, and 
brother of the Bishop of Limerick. 
He was a finished scholar, and an 
old and tried friend of Ferguson. 
His biography of Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton is a standard 
work. He always took a special 
interest in such evenings as we are 
describing. To him, indeed, Sir 
Samuel dedicated the ‘ Breviates’ 
of the Shakespearian plays, which 
proved so great a help in connec- 
tion with the readings. The dedi- 
cation so lets us into the spirit of 
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those who shared these pleasures 
that we must quote from it a few 
lines :— 


‘*Graves, first to light the lamp that 
brightest burns 

Amidst our City’s cinerary urns, 

Whose voice interpretive of every shade 

Of thought and feeling, has so often 
made, 

In Shakespeare Readings ’mongst our 
joint compeers, 

Dublin delightful, these last twenty 
years ; 

Accept—and view it with a favouring 
mind— 

This Book of Breviates by your friend 
designed 

To bring the Plays you love within the 
reach 

And compass of a two hours’ reading 
each. 

Farewell, old friend; may many a 
union yet 

Of gentle spirits give us to forget, 

In his perennial youth, our weight of 
years, 

Our cares of duty, and our country’s 
tears.” 


The part of Belarius was taken 
by Sir Samuel himself; but we 
cannot linger over every name in 
the brilliant catalogue, and must 
select next that of Professor 
Edward Dowden, so well known 
by his able work on ‘Shakespeare : 
A Study of his Mind and Art,’ as 
well as by his ‘Life of Shelley,’ 
and many other writings. He 
took the part of Arviragus. 

That of Lucius was intrusted to 
the Rev. Dr Salmon, the present 
Provost of Trinity College, great 
alike in mathematics and theology, 
and already, in 1869, a man of 
world-wide fame. His readings 
were always a delight to his 
friends, especially when he under- 
took a humorous character. 

Mr A. P. Graves, who is now 
well known as the author of 
“Father O’Flynn,” as well as of 
many more serious efforts in prose 
and verse, took the part of Senator. 
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Dr Ingram, who succeeded Fer- 
guson as President of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and a distinguished 
ornament of Trinity College, ap- 
peared as Pisanio. 

Cornelius was represented by 
the eminent Professor Mahaffy, 
a Doctor of Divinity and of 
Music, celebrated as the author of 
many works on many subjects, but 
especially of a series dealing with 
Greek life and Greek history from 
the days of Alexander onwards. 

The Queen was played by Miss 
Margaret Stokes, daughter of the 
great physician and author of 
books on Irish archeology and 
Irish art, alike cautious in regard 
to facts and scholarly in respect 
of statement, _ 

There are other names besides, 
but these may suflice to show how 
brilliant was the company, and 
how telling the rendering must 
have been. When one considers, 
too, that the readers were by no 
means the only eminent persons 
who shared the enjoyment, but 
the rooms were replete with the 
intellectual and literary person- 
ages of Dublin, we can well 
understand how charming the 
gatherings were. Many must 
wish that we had more of such 
Readings in Edinburgh. 

But the group we have named 
gives merely an indication of the 
long series of Ferguson’s friends 
of whom we find sketches or por- 
traits in these volumes, and we 
must take time to refer to a few 
more of them. 

Dr Petrie, the great archzolo- 
gist, whose works on the Round 
Towers of Ireland and on Tara 
Hill take rank with the best 
literature of their kind, deserves 
a foremost place. He was often 
spoken of as “dear Petrie.” The 
letters interchanged between Fer- 
guson and him on literary and 
antiquarian subjects give a graphic 
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picture of the man and his studies, 
and make the reader wish for a 
more detailed knowledge of his 
life and work, such as is afforded 
by the biography written by Dr 
Stokes. 

Petrie was surrounded by a 
group of fellow-workers on Irish 
antiquities, who cherished the 
ambition to investigate all exist- 
ing remains, both Christian and 
pagan, on Irish soil, with the 
topography of the land, and the 
orthography of ancient names of 
baronies, town-lands, and parishes. 
One of the most active was Cap- 
tain (afterwards Sir Thomas) Lar- 
com, whose introduction to the 
first volume of the ‘Ordnance 
Survey’ is so judicious that one 
cannot but wish that the original 
plan had been carried out in its 
entirety :— 


“A perfect map, with a perfect 
memoir, should constitute the statis- 
tics of a country : such a combination 
has been attempted in the Survey of 
Ireland, and though it is not to be 
assumed that perfection has been 
attained, no pains have been spared 
to fulfil the enlightened intentions 
of the Legislature. Geography is a 
noble and practical science only when 
associated with the history, the com- 
merce, and a knowledge of the pro- 
ductions of a country ; and the topo- 
graphical delineation of a county 
would be comparatively useless with- 
out the information which may lead 
to and suggest the proper develop- 
ment of its resources.” 


Among the most capable workers 
of the band was John O’Donovan, a 
very able man, a thorough master 
of the Irish language. Though 
like a simple peasant in manners, 
he was a learned scholar, and a 
perfect gentleman at heart. His 
greatest work was the translation, 
with illustrative notes, of the 
‘Annals of the Four Masters.’ 
These four Masters compiled the 
annals of their country from the 
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earliest ages up to the year 1616, 
and their work was transcribed 
in the Franciscan Monastery at 
Donegal. O’Donovan edited it in 
such a way as to satisfy the most 
exacting experts, and illustrated it 
by notes of the utmost value. 

Sir William Rowan Hamilton 
is sketched by Lady Ferguson, 
also Professors Sedgwick and De 
Morgan, Dr Romney Robinson of 
Armagh, Clarence Mangan the 
poet, and O’Curry, who lectured 
so brilliantly in the Catholic Uni- 
versity on the manuscript material 
of early Irish history. Archbishop 
Whately’s Irish career is sketched 
for us by Ferguson himself in a 
suggested epitaph :— 


“Here lie I, Richard Whately, 
Archbishop of Dublin lately, 
Who, for the amelioration 
Of the ignorant Irish nation, 
Coming hither with much vain know- 
ledge, 
Have learned in these poor people’s 
College 
Some things have been a boon to me 
Were heretofore unknown to me. 
I taught quibble, 
And learnt the Bible ; 
I brought ability, 
And took away humility.” 


Carleton, whose Tales live in the 
memory of most, and whose story 
of “The Lend of the Loan of a 
Gridiron” is so widely known, was 
recognised by Ferguson as an ac- 
curate delineator of Irish char- 
acter. Edward Forbes, whose pre- 
mature death many in Edinburgh 
still remember, was one of Fer- 
guson’s friends. Emerson Tennent 
was another, and both these find 
their places in the volumes. Lord 
O’Hagan and Judge O’Hagan were 
close and intimate friends, and 
Thomas Davis, whose premature 
death Ferguson sang in beautiful 
verses. 

It is interesting to hear Smith 
O’Brien spoken of, by one who 
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knew him well, as a gentleman of 
birth and position, and a man 
of fine presence and chivalrous 
honour. He “ went out” in 1848, 
although he well knew the hope- 
lessness of a rising in which he 
was followed by a mere handful 
of undisciplined peasants. But 
he went out because he considered 
himself bound to share the peril 
which his speeches had incited the 
people to incur. His word was 
sacred, his friendship steadfast, 
and his life unstained by guile or 
selfishness. Along with this per- 
sonage, who was a friend, we may 
mention another who at least 
moved in the same circles, Mrs 
Parnell, the mother of Charles 
Stuart Parnell. We are to!d that 
her receptions were very agree- 
able. She was an American by 
birth. During the Fenian excite- 
ment she called upon Ferguson 
and told him that her house had 
been visited by emissaries from 
the Castle, who opened her 
desk, examined her papers, read 
private letters. “How can I 
punish them for this insult?” 
she asked. ‘These are disturbed 
times,” replied Ferguson. “It is 
the duty of the Government to 
take precautions. It is rumoured 
—I do not inquire if it be true— 
that you have had Stephens, the 
Fenian Head Centre, concealed in 
your house. Remember you are 
an alien accepting the hospitality 
of the British Government. It is 
your duty to abstain from all 
political intrigues, I strongly 
urge you to do so in future. You 
have nothing to complain of, nor 
any claim for redress.” But he 
felt that he produced no im- 
pression. 

Thomas D’Arcy M‘Gee was in 
Ferguson’s judgment the greatest 
poet of all the Young Ireland 
group, and many a pleasant inter- 
change of poems and letters and 
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of bright sparkling talk took place 
between them. In this biography 
we find that to the very last the 
exiled Irishman, having outgrown 
the crudities of his early ideas 
and become one of the foremost 
statesmen of Canada, retained his 
ardent affection for his native 
land. This passion of his heart 
comes out in various poems. We 
quote a verse from “Am [I re- 
membered ?”— 
** Am I remembered in Erin— 
I charge you, speak me true— 
Has my name a sound, a meaning, 
In the scenes my boyhood knew ? 
Does the heart of the Mother ever 
Recall her exile’s name? 
For to be forgot in Erin 
And on earth is all the same.” 


And in one of his last songs, 
written in 1868, shortly before he 
was murdered by a Fenian assas- 
sin, he, an exile in Canada, pic- 
tures the heart-longing of Columba 
for his native Ireland, and one 
can read the feelings of M‘Gee in 
the words which he puts into the 
mouth of the saint. Columba is 
represented as addressing a bird 
which had flown over from Ireland 
to Iona. It begins :— 
**Cling to my breast, my Irish bird, 
Poor storm-tossed stranger, sore 
afraid ! 
How sadly is thy beauty blurred— 
The wing whose hue was as the curd, 
Rough as the sea-gull’s pinion 
made ! 


For you and I are exiles both— 
Rest you, wanderer, rest you here ! 
Soon fair winds shall waft you forth 
Back to our own beloved North— 
Would God I could go with you, 
dear !” 


Dr Reeves, afterwards the Bishop 
of Down and Oonnor, whose bio- 
graphy Lady Ferguson has written, 
is well seen also in these volumes. 
And his great work, the transla- 
tion of Adamnan’s ‘Life of OCol- 
umba,’ is repeatedly referred to. 


Sir Samuel Ferguson’s Life. 
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In a tour to Killarney we 
find Ferguson in the company of 
Charles Knight and Douglas Jer- 
rold. What glorious times they 
must have had as they sailed about 
upon the lakes or conversed to- 
gether in the evenings! 

The close and long friendship 
with Sir Frederick Burton is 
illustrated in many pages. The 
late Lord Dunraven, of great re- 
pute as an investigator of Irish 
antiquities, Campbell of Islay, Dr 
Todd, Whitley Stokes, and Sir 
Arthur Mitchell, were among the 
much esteemed archeological cor- 
respondents and friends. And 
there are delightful sketches or 
accounts of Archbishop Trench, 
of General Chesney of Euphrates 
Valley fame, of Professor Adams 
the astronomer, of Mahaffy and 
Haughton and Blackie, of Aubrey 
de Vere and Allingham, of Sir 
Theodore and Lady Martin, and 
many more. But these are only 
specimens of what the reader will 
find in the biography. 

As we have gone on with our 
study of the volumes, we have 
become more and more impressed 
with their wealth of interesting 
facts regarding Ferguson himself 
and the Ireland in which he lived. 
The charm of his personal char- 
acter, and the solid excellence of 
his achievements in so many 
different departments, have ever 
become more vividly impressed 
upon us. Our own perusal of the 
volumes makes us wish that his 
sweet and strong and beautiful 
character should be widely known 
among our readers, and that this 
affectionate but judicious monu- 
ment to her husband’s memory 
which Lady Ferguson has reared 
should be, as it deserves, well 
known to the lovers of good 
books, and permanently valued. 
It is a delightful record of a de- 
lightful life. 
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A PIECE OF PRESUMPTION. 


When any person has disappeared, and has not been heard of 
for seven years or upwards, the Court may decree that he shall be 
presumed to have died exactly seven years after the date on which 
he was last known to be alive.—Vide The Presumption of Life 
Limitation (Scot.) Act, 1891. 


I atways thought the law was sure, although its course was long ; 
I always thought a judge was right, whoever else was wrong ; 

I always thought that when a Court presumed a man was dead, 
Twas just as good as hanging him or cutting off his head. 


But now strange doubts disturb my mind, strange dreams arise at night ; 
I dare not think a judge is wrong—but some one is not right : 

I find that though a Court decrees a man is not in life, 

‘Twill make him wed his widow, though she’s some one else’s wife. 


I left my wife and native land some fifteen years ago : 

I could not stand her nagging tongue, and funds were running low. 
I wandered here, I wandered there, the time passed swiftly by, 
And single life was full of peace beneath the southern sky. 


Oh! what a cursed fool was I to quit my quiet ease, 

My sunny skies, my pleasant shade, again to cross the seas. 
Why did I buy that paper, wherein one day I read 

Some learned Lord of Session had presumed that I was dead ? 


“ And so,” thought I, “I’ve ceased to live, death pays all debts in full ; 
My wife is now my widow and has lost her right to rule. 

I'd like to see old Scotland since its laws have set me free ; 

I'd like to pray beside the tomb of him who once was me.” 


I packed my small belongings and sailed that very day ; 

I visited the graveyard where the family ashes lay ; 

I read my name upon a slab, the date I first drew breath, 

An extract from the Court’s decree which fixed my date of death. 


I thought of what a life I’d led before I crossed the sea ; 

I prayed that all the other dead were now in heaven like me. 
The wind was east, the driving haar was wet as heavy rain,— 
I turned my back upon my tomb and vowed I'd start again. 


“ But first,” said I, “I'll make a call, before I sail away, 

Upon the family lawyers, just to hear what they’ve to say.” 
I went ; I wrote upon a card the name which once I bore ; 
The senior partner started up,—I rather think he swore. 
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Then horrid threats and horrid names and horrid words were used; 
Of every crime and dirty trick I think I was accused. 

He spoke of vile impostors, —but I saw he knew my face. 

He asked me for the evidence I had to prove my case. 


I told him what convinced him ; but said, ‘“‘ You need not fear 
That I’ve come back to trouble you,—I shan’t again appear.” 
Said he, ‘‘ You’re not in earnest: I presume you are aware 
Your uncle died a year ago, and you’re his nearest heir?” 


Quoth I, “That makes a difference ; but then you know I’m dead. 
Who owns the land at present? Who is reigning in my stead ?” 
Said he, ‘One cousin got your land, another got your wife ; 

But doubtless both will give them up when you return to life, 


“ We'll raise an action in the Court, again we'll get decree ; 

Our costs will be a trifle, besides the counsel’s fee.” 

“Well, well,” said I, “when that is done, perhaps I'll take the land, 
But ’twould be mean to oust the man who owns my widow’s hand.” 


“You must,” said he, “take all or none: our law does not contrive 

To modify the miracle and make you half alive. 

You'll come to life.” “TI won’t,” said I; “I swear I’ll make a row.” 

** Pooh, pooh,” quoth he, ‘‘ the Court won’t hear; you’re dead, you see, 
just now.” 


He wrote and told my cousins, when of course a fight began, 

For one declared that I was dead—as dead as good Queen Anne; 
The other swore I was in life, and offered to denude ; 

But I refused to take his wife, although I am no prude. 


They took the matter to the Court; one locked me up in jail, 
And vainly strove to keep the judge from freeing me on bail. 

“ He'll run away, my lord,” said he, “and then my case is lost ; 
My wife will still remain my wife if he remains a ghost.” 


The other got me set at large, then tried to split my head ; 
You see they scarce could hang him for killing what was dead ; 
And twice he tried to poison me before I got away, 

And took a ship and sailed for peace to Delagoa Bay. 


And while I lie and smoke my pipe I think about my fate ; 

Am I a corpse or spirit, or the laird of an estate ? 

Am I my widow’s husband, or to whom does she belong ? 

And if the Court of Session’s right, pray who is it that’s wrong? 


R.S8.V.P. 






















THE second quarter-century of 
Imperial Germany has been in- 
augurated by two events of very 
different inception, but of a cer- 
tain community in significance,— 
the Teachers’ Payment Bill in the 
Prussian Parliament, and Stécker’s 
separation from the Conservative 
party. Thus defined, their points 
of departure would seem more ob- 
vious than their point in common ; 
but a nearer consideration reveals 
a connecting-link in Social De- 
mocracy, the one great fact of 
German politics to-day. Great in 
numbers — for they exceed two 
millions—greater still in organis- 
ation and steadfastness of purpose, 
great too in the quality of their 
leaders, and assisted even to a 
spurious greatness by their atti- 
tude under opposition, the Social 
Democrats are undoubtedly the 
central problem which the next 
twenty-five years will have to 
solve. They have paralysed the 
sympathies of the State, which 
attempts therefore to effect their 
uprooting by a policy of inacces- 
sible terrorism. They have adapt- 
ed to their service tools which 
were fashioned for their destruc- 
tion: anti-Semitism, for instance, 
and the Christian Socialism of the 
Conservative clergy are doing their 
work. They have crept, almost 
unconsciously, into the counsels 
of culture, which presents, in its 
most conspicuous development, af- 
finity with their aims; and to an 
outside observer of the very grim 
game, their influence, whether di- 
rectly, by faith, or indirectly, by 
fear, is everywhere to the front. 
English journalists, wisely enough, 
especially after the recent ameni- 
ties, have abstained of late from 
pointing out to the German Gov- 
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ernment, as invested in the Presi- 
dent of the Police, their sense of 
the folly of its policy. The il- 
luminating letters of the ‘Times’ 
correspondent, for example, during 
the recent era of restriction, did 
us no little harm in Berlin. There, 
unfortunately, our chief popularity 
is among the pariah Social Demo- 
crats themselves, who thank us for 
Darwin, for our example of free- 
dom, and for our hospitality to 
Karl Marx. Under these circum- 
stances, the advice which we gra- 
tuitously offered was construed, 
in some quarters, into an admis- 
sion of collusion with that party 
—an absurdity which we may 
commend to the vigilance of the 
police, to whose intelligence it was 
no doubt due. For whatever our 
view as to the blessings of liberty, 
and however frank our acceptance 
of the coming democracy in Eng- 
land, we cannot but defer to the 
right of Germany to deal as she 
will with herown. Her apology in- 
deed may very well be just. Mod- 
ern Prussia, the tenderly nurtured 
offspring of Titans, is not yet old 
enough to claim to think for her- 
self. It is pointed out that she 
was brought into existence in de- 
fiance of public opinion ; that her 
Church, her army, and her schools, 
all that keeps her what she is, are 
carried on without public opinion ; 
and the conclusion is drawn that, 
certain drawbacks notwithstand- 
ing, she will still be better and 
happier for the want of that 
equivocal boon. Nor is the pres- 
ent attitude of the Social Demo- 
cratic party without a suspicion of 
attitudinising. The frequent prose- 
cutions on seemingly trivial charges 
of lése-majesté which preceded the 
opening of the Reichstag gave 
27 
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good opportunity for an injured 
innocence and cheap martyrdom 
display. Herr Bebel’s long and 
eloquent speech on the 11th of 
December last might have been 
final but for its historical incon- 
sistency. He asserted that the 
restrictive action, which had been 
carried so far as to suspend the 
local committees of his party, was 
a course wholly unjustified and 
suggestive of civil war. While 
admitting that he was not leading 
a chorus of angels,—they did not 
dance to prison because their prin- 
ciples had been insulted,—he yet 
claimed that they were patriotic 
and peaceable citizens, content 
with the security of their own 
salvation in the coming damnation 
of creeds and parties :— 


“We have always declared that we 
could never oppose the spontaneous 
and universal development of Ger- 
many. On the contrary, it is above 
all to our interest that middle-class 
society should come to a natural end. 
Our task it is to draw attention to the 
evil condition of society to-day, and 
this call we have hitherto faithfully 
followed. Is it likely that we should 
tear up our own power and destroy 
the foundations on which we stand ? 
Nay, we can picture Germany without 
government, but not without Social 
Democracy. . . . They say, We will 
govern, and lo! they are governed. 
And while everything is working for 
us in this way, are we likely to use 
force, we to disturb the prosperous 
course of evolution, we to cheat our 
own hopes? . . . Why, then, these 
restrictions, and against whom ?” 


It was at once pointed out by 
such of the newspapers as re- 
frained from casting obloquy on 
the speech as a whole that here 
was a virtual retractation of policy, 
loyally to be ascribed to the in- 
creased stringency of legislation. 
Certainly, though it accords with 
the patient fatalism of Marx, and 
though some ethically allied asso- 
ciations, the Society for Ethical 
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Culture, for example, whose ami- 
able and academic editor wag 
among the victims of prosecution, 
would subscribe to every item of 
these sentiments, the main body 
of Social Democrats, as such, is 
scarcely recognisable here. The 
voice was the voice of Esau. It 
is possible to force evolution even 
without crossing the boundary to 
revolution; and to swamp the 
Reichstag with supporters, to dis- 
seminate anti-monarchical litera- 
ture, to claim illegitimate rights, 
and otherwise to disturb order, is 
hardly to contemplate the approach 
of society to its ‘natural end.” 
The problem—whatever its solu- 
tion—is still a very present danger, 
and in Stécker’s defection from 
the Conservative party and in the 
Prussian schoolmaster at bay the 
incumbence of Social Democracy 
has recently been vividly illus- 
trated. Leaving, then, the general 
question as we find it, these two 
aspects merit some consideration. 

Among the crusades which went 
out to do battle with Social De- 
mocracy the Church was promi- 
nent. Whether it is well for the 
Church to take part in political 
matters at all, history nowhere 
very clearly says. Certainly, in 
this instance, there is evidence to 
the contrary. The remedy was 
worse than the disease, and the 
interference of the Church has 
resulted in a far more dangerous 
movement with a far more active 
propaganda. It is now nearly 
twenty years since Adolf Stécker, 
by adapting the ex cathedrd teach- 
ing of Professors Wagner and 
Schmoller, founded Christian So- 
cialism on the basis of the Conser- 
vative party, to attack Social Demo- 
cracy as unpractical, unchristian, 
and unpatriotic ; to strive after a 
harmonious organisation of labour 
in due relation to the other fac- 
tors of political life ; and to aim at 
a lessening of the differences be- 
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tween rich and poor, and a greater 
economic security. By the last 
two items on their programme the 
defeat of the first is being brought 
about. Gradually during these 
years the Conservatives have been 
drawing more and more shyly 
away from the pioneers whom they 
started with such lofty intentions ; 
and for the last few months Sticker 
has been visibly coquetting between 
the waning attachment of his fash- 
ionable flock and the dangerous al- 
lurement of independence. Quite 
recently, under pressure of a direct 
challenge, he has thrown in his lot 
with the movement which he 
founded — without foresight of 
the end. At a Congress held at 
Frankfort-on-Main on February 
26th, the exit of Stécker from 
the Conservative fraction was ap- 
proved, and the assembled dele- 
gates were constituted a self- 
standing Christian Socialist party, 
to be organised and spread under 
his presidency. But Christian 
Socialism, meanwhile, has started 
on a career whence no heroic 
measures can recall it. Originally 
Stécker’s invention, and now his 
sole denomination, the name has 
become identified with a smaller 
party and a taller programme, 
both ultimately springing from 
his initiative, but categorically 
repudiated by him at the Frank- 
fort Congress. For, like another 
Balaam, the band that was sent 
out to combat Social Democracy 
stayed to further its objects. Step 
by step it incurred the suspicions 


of its Conservative authors, until © 


as recently as November the 
schism was effected, and Pastor 
Naumann, with ‘De Hilfe’ as his 
organ, assumed the leadership of 
the seceding offshoot, now techni- 
cally known as the young Chris- 
tian Socialist party. The split 
which Naumann began has been 
completed, ironically enough, by 
Stécker’s fall, the sins of the chil- 
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dren being visited on the father, 
despite his disavowal of their 
views. Whether he started in a 
spirit of sincerity or sensation, 
from earnest conviction or for 
shallow self - advertisement, his 
Frankenstein has ridden him 
down. As was remarked in the 
‘National Zeitung,’ when Nau- 
mann’s defection was in the air— 


“The majority, no doubt, of the 
clergy thus tarred with the brush of 
Socialism genuinely intend to march 
against the evils of Social Democracy. 
But it is the old folly—Satan is to 
drive out Beelzebub. The Social 
Democrats look on and laugh, while 
the claptrap of the clergy works their 
will unasked. . . . Why should they 
care under what flag, in what uniform, 
their confederates fight? Still they 
know that on the great day of reckon- 
ing all flags will sink before the red, 
all rivulets mingle in the great stream. 
When first the Church meddled with 
the social movement, she began the 
ominous mistake of attaching herself 
to one party instead of presiding over 
all... . Not the Liberals only, but 
probably most Conservatives, agree in 
this, that the extreme of the Christian 
Socialist priesthood can no longer be 
covered by the Conservative shield. 
They are the enemies within the 
camp.” 


How precisely the revolted 
clergy have incurred this charge 
requires a little unravelling. With 
the Conservative party indeed, as 
the following extract from what 
was virtually Naumann’s mani- 
festo, published last November, 
showed, they could work no 
longer :— 


“Our care for the people has been 
genuine. We have seen its life, and 
heard its sighs. To the best of our 
poor strength we have endeavoured 
to make a Christ’s kingdom of this 
earth—an endeavour which runs 
counter to the secret fancy of the 
Conservatives. . . . Now, open war! 
Have your own desire! On your side 
is more might, on ours more right ; 
on yours more craft in intrigue and 
more party experience, on ours more 
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honourable enthusiasm. You stake 
more to lose, we more to win. You 
want to govern, we want to guide.” 


But to split with the Conser- 
vatives is not sufficient proof of 
the “Social-Democratising” with 
which the National Liberal organ 
charged them. To understand 
this, their programme and its in- 
cidence must be studied. The 
latest programme was published 
by Pastor Naumann in the New- 
Year’s number of the ‘ Hilfe.’ The 
first item on its list is to secure a 
working State Socialism. A point, 
it is said, must come, in the grow- 
ing socialistic tendency of Ger- 
many, when the Government will 
find itself at a dead-lock, without 
a voting majority even for the 
necessary supplies. ‘“ What will 
the Imperial Hohenzollern dynasty 
do then?” Two courses will be 
open—either to suspend the Reichs- 
tag, an act of autocracy to which 
the Social Democrats look forward 
as the gauntlet of revolution, or 
else to conclude a treaty with 
Socialism. The latter alternative 
chosen will mark the turning-point 
of German history, the golden day 
when a mild and beneficent mon- 
archy will exclaim with Emerson, 
“ Feudalism and Orientalism have 
long enough held sway amongst us, 
—the modern Majesty consists in 
work!” We believe, continues 
Pastor Naumann— 


“We believe that our Imperial 
power will grasp this duty, and fulfil 
it. But if it should not come to pass 
that the Imperial power of Germany 
renews the decrees of February 1890, 
and makes peace with Socialism, then 
the political work of the Christian 
Socialists will be to no purpose, but 
then too, so far as we can see, the 
future of national Germany will be 
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ruined, for we hold that a social re- 
public on German soil is impossible, 
An Emperor whose power does not 
rest on a majority of his people is just 
as unstable as mob-rule without an 
Emperor ;” 


and the five articles of political 
faith are given as follows :— 


“1. We will protect our fatherland, 
as the land of diligent labour. 

“2. We will honour the Emperor, 
because he will be Emperor of the 
industrial classes. 

“3. We will support every reform 
that can assist labour in its battle 
against tribute and interest. 

“4. We believe in the community 
of the interests of labour in town and 
country. 

“5. We further every voluntary 
trades-union, be its name what it 
may.” 


To us, on their own showing, the 
Socialism of the party seems weak. 
The tranquil transition from an 
absolute to a constitutional mon- 
archy, which is implied in the 
euphemism of making a treaty 
with labour, is an impossible solu- 
tion, and differs only from the 
party-cry of Social Democracy in 
being within the letter of the law, 
while respect to the Emperor is 
made conditional by the justifica- 
tion alleged. The fifth article, 
too, is significant, for it has been 
suggested, not perhaps without a 
tinge of academic cynicism, that 
the persistent attack on the polit- 
ical front of Social Democracy, 
the one sided traducing of its polit- 
ical aims, is the simplest method of 
postponing the inconveniences of its 
economic agitation. The extensive 
formation of trades-unions among 
German workmen is a step which 
employers could with difficulty re- 
sist, however strongly they might 
resent it.! Their policy, then, would 





1 Trades-unions are of course not unknown, but manufacturers and employers 
discourage them as much as possible, mainly by forming an alliance among them- 
selves to keep out of work such mill- or factory-hands as have been agitators, 


strikers, or members of a guild. This ‘black list” circulates through Germany. 
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be to concentrate the indignation 
of the Social Democrats upon their 
political wrongs, without allowing 
their attention time to wander to 
their economic rights. It is a 
destructive policy, proceeding by 
repression, where the police are 
a visible force compelling to obe- 
dience and absorbing the resources 
of opposition. But in the other 
field, the field which Christian 
Socialism has taken over, if labour 
struck against capital and refused 
to work, the police would be prac- 
tically powerless. The Emperor- 
King might conceivably turn des- 
pot; he could never turn slave- 
driver. A constructive agency 
would have to intervene, and con- 
cession take the place of repression. 
Hitherto, the Social Democrats 
have been kept busy elsewhere, 
and the President of the Police 
has played into the hands of the 
Conservative capitalists ; but now, 
even on paper, “the enemies 
within the camp” are betrayed. 
The Socialism of the Ohurch has 
approached the task where the So- 
cialism of the Democrats scarcely 
courted failure—for no one moves 
so slowly as the country worker— 
of revolutionising rural industry 
and uniting the small tenant- 
farmers against the landlords. Its 
Christianity, as set forth in their 
programme, is as follows. Hold- 
ing Evangelical Christianity to be 
the best possible religion, they are 
on the horns of this dilemma, that 
the multitude which is socialistic 
is not religious, while the few who 
are religious are not socialistic, the 
multitude being the Social Demo- 
cratic town population, the few 
being the Christian Conservatives. 
How effect a solution? Pastor 
_ Naumann, like Cesar in Gaul, 
divides his task under three heads. 
The first is to reconcile the old 
antagonists, faith with science; 
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the second, to assert responsibility 
and the freedom of the will; and 
the third is to preach the religion 
of humanity. If men would but 
learn that God and Mind, though 
not God and Mammon, can be 
served at once, the Socialists would 
become christianised and the Chris- 
tians socialised. In this connec- 
tion it is apposite to note that some 
minor members cf the party have 
recently issued a book with the 
ambitious title, ‘Studies in the 
History of the Moral and Social 
Development of Germany during 
the last Thirty-five Years,’! in 
which the third and fourth chap- 
ters treat of the influence of natu- 
ral science on ethics and society, 
and the approaches through science 
to the “ Evangelium.” The whole 
volume is of interest, if only to 
prove the impossibility of writing 
contemporary history, for the per- 
spective is naturally false: the 
evils of the age are exaggerated 
in compass, and are _ illogically 
referred to the forces which oppose 
them. Social Democracy looms 
large in every page, as the fruit- 
ful cause of irreligion, discontent, 
misery, and immorality, and like 
the burden of a song, the clerical 
authors always conclude with the 
crying need of faith. But as the 
chapter on the influence of modern 
art is the least convincing, the in- 
genuous writer finding himself 
driven to recommend a volume of 
his own verse as the safest read- 
ing, so these essays on science and 
religion, popularly speaking, are 
the most satisfactory. That evo- 
lution, pushed backwards, reaches 
an impasse, where its silence is the 
opportunity of belief; that man 
grows better in a decaying world, 
so that theologists are justified of 
their teleology ; that the sense of 
beauty and love is not wholly ac- 
counted for by evolution,—these 





1 Edited by Licentiate Weber. 


Giitersloh, 1895. 
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are at least contributions towards 
the first of Pastor Naumann’s 
tasks. So much might justly be 
conceded, but even here a deduc- 
tion has to be made. On pp. 44, 
45 of these ‘ Studies’ we read :— 


“The foregoing reflections carry 
with them a very heavy indictment. 
We wanted to investigate what in- 
fluence the natural sciences had ex- 
ercised upon the religious and ethical 
development of the life of the German 
people ; and the sum of our inquiry 
is, that this influence has been highly 
detrimental. We saw that in the 
reign of machinery, springing from 
the applied natural sciences, the dan- 
ger lurks of levelling the life of the 
people, robbing them of their ideal 
possessions, which make it bearable, 
peaceable, and worth the effort. We 
saw, further, that natural science ap- 
plied to human life, so far as it has 
engaged speculation during the last 
few decades, has maintained a doc- 
trine which is more and more perme- 
ating the people, and directly crushing 
and killing its religion and morality. 

“What follows for all those who 
have the ethical wellbeing of our 
people at heart? Are we to pluck 
out this pestilent science, root and 
branch? Does not Christ say that 
we should cut off our right hand if 
it offends, rather than commit our 
whole body to hell? Therefore— 
Death to natural science, battle to 
the death with this offspring of hell ! 

“No; far from it. That way noth- 
ing is gained. The gifts of natural 
philosophy are also a boon from the 
Giver of all. But one thing is of 
chief importance. Darwinism, which 
is here almost exclusively concerned, 
is neither the nor any natural science, 
but only its misbegotten child. There- 
fore the cry is not, Death to Natural 
Science! but, Death to Darwinism !” 


This extract, which is typical of 
the style of the book, is sufficient 
to show the kind of special plead- 
ing to which Christian Socialism 
is reduced in combating the move- 
ment towards Vernun/t, or Reason, 
so characteristic of the Social De- 


mocrats, It is at once denunci- 
atory and timid, and the stronger 
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party—stronger in numbers and 
stronger in logic—can afford to 
pass it over with a smile, while 
availing themselves of the labour 
agitation. And for the correlative 
task which Pastor Naumann has 
set himself, to bring home to pro- 
fessing Christians the claim of hu- 
manity on their charity and love; 
to convince them that politics, too, 
is religion, so far as the hungry 
and naked can be fed and clad at 
the public expense; to preach 
down the love of Mammon, for 
that a man cannot serve two mas- 
ters,—here, likewise, much is left 
to be desired. There is nothing 
new in the campaign except his 
errors. To isolate texts from the 
Gospels is a dangerous experiment, 
and modern society has found a 
better use for wealth than its equal 
partition, or at least has recognised 
the impracticability of this, and 
would learn to make the best of 
the alternative. Ruskin, after all, 
hit the mark: “I do not say, Break 
the strong man’s arms, but, Teach 
him to use his strength aright.” 
The dead level of life, which we 
found Christian Socialists deplor- 
ing as the result of a universalised 
modicum of knowledge, could but 
be aggravated by a similar dissipa- 
tion of capital. The clergy should 
be the repairers of the breach, not 
the frustrators of immense poten- 
tialities for good. Moreover, these 
particular clergy, whether from the 
prejudice of their cloth or to pop- 
ularise their preachments, have 
shifted their ground from anti- 
capitalism to anti-Semitism. Nau- 
mann himself, to his honour or his 
interest, branches off here ; indeed 
his equivocal attitude towards this 
question was alleged at the Frank- 
fort Congress as a principal ground 
for disallowing him a partnership 
in true Christian Socialism. As 
one of Stécker’s clerical supporters 
candidly remarked at that gather- 
ing :— 
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“He [Naumann] seems to have no 
correct notion of the root of this 
matter, seeing he lays chief stress on 
the occasional exploitation of the 
economically weaker, which must be 
fought on the merits of the case. . . . 
The root lies deeper. We are fight- 
ing the operations of the new Jewish 
spirit, which is poisoning the people, 
—their devilish hate of Christ, their 
materialism, their sensuality, their 
bourse,! their literature, their press.” 


It is ungrateful, to say the least, 
because Moses, we know, was a 
State Socialist, whose legislation 
shaded into religion ; and Isaiah’s 
socialistic precepts might be dis- 
played on the banners of the La- 
bour Party ; yet these lived before 
Christ, whose communistic king- 
dom it is desired to establish on 
earth. It is a poor compliment to 
a religion taking its stand on bro- 
therly love and equality, that it 
demands for its inauguration the 
sacrifice of the survivors of its 
founder. 

The anti-climax is notable, but 
true. Exhibited in working, this 
twofold movement towards the 
dignity of labour and Evangelical 
Christianity resolves itself into an 
anti-Semitic war :— 


“Tn the spirit of Christian Socialism 
there declared itself Sticker’s heroic 
war against the Jews, to have begun 
which was to put the German people 
under an obligation to him which 
they can never forget.” ? 


Their memory may well be shorter- 
lived. For not only are the Jews 
themselves, by agencies whose far- 
reaching extent can only be guessed 
at, undermining the calumnies of 
their detractors, but the schism 
in the Conservative party, and 
Stécker’s latest aspiration for a 
freer Church, independent of 
Byzantinism, are more than be- 
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ginning to cast into discredit. the 
war-cries of the revolted clergy, 
and consequently to react in favour 
of the Jews. With so artificial 
an origin, the duration of the reac- 
tion is doubtful. Anti-Semitism 
on the Continent is sometimes 
said to be coextensive only with 
anti-capitalism. No plea on the 
part of the anti-Semites could be 
a more cowardly subterfuge ; for 
were this the case, then ‘the 
heroic war against the Jews” 
would long since have been iden- 
tified with the pestilential heresy 
of the Social Democrats. These, 
in the spirit of Karl Marx, a 
Jew, would lead a crusade against 
capital, as a social misgrowth ; 
Stécker and his new independent 
party, taking the name of the 
greatest Jew in vain, make war 
against Jews as a racial mistake. 
There is a real difference here, and 
it is the accident, so to speak, that, 
in Berlin, capital and the Jews are 
liable to popular confusion, which 
has enabled the Social Democrats 
to avail themselves of Christian 
Socialism for the furtherance of 
their own ends, Social Democracy 
is anti-capitalist, but not anti- 
Semitic ; Christian Socialism pro- 
per would be anti-Semitic if cap- 
ital were abolished to-morrow. 
Naumann’s reversion, in this in- 
stance, to the Social Democratic 
attitude, is a logical rather than 
liberal distinction. At all times 
a popular cry, anti-Semitism was 
until quite recently acceptable to 
Conservative capitalists, and is 
only now regarded with suspicion 
for the doubtful repute of its sup- 
porters. For the Jewish question 
in Prussia is variously complicated 
by envy, prejudice, and ignorance, 
and a permanent element unfor- 
tunately remains in natural incom- 





1 It may be noted that the words bourse and bankier have both degenerated in 
meaning, and signify now ‘‘ jobbery ” and ‘‘ jobber.” 


2 Studies, &c., supra, p. 26. 
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patibility of temperament. The 
average Berliner has no sense of 
spending. The tradition of Luther- 
an asceticism survives in him still. 
The amusements of the rich being 
within reach of the poor, there 
has grown up in Berlin, as a 
capital city, a dislike of display, 
which has its bad side as well as 
its good. It may be remarked in 
the streets during the daytime, 
which never come near to the 
“smart” appearance of Piccadilly 
or the Boulevards. There are not 
many carriages and no “ parade” 
of costume, and though the crowd 
is big enough, it is business-like 
for the most part, and without 
colour. The Jews, as a large part 
of the moneyed parvenus, oppose 
this tendency, as nature and com- 
mon-sense dictate. Without vul- 
gar ostentation, except that this 
quality is a comparative term, 
they spend the money which they 
acquire in all the paraphernalia of 
prosperity —equipages, dress, pic- 
tures, good living, and, as else- 
where, good works ; the last, in- 
deed, out of all proportion to their 
numbers or wealth. The difficulty 
is, that this very manifestation of 
worldly prosperity is with all its 
accompaniments distasteful to 
Berlin. It is notorious that the 
best shops and most successful 
businesses are run by Jews, and it 
is notorious, too, that the Jews 
were first in availing themselves 
of the advantages of education ; 
but the nature of the average 
Berliner, half by inherited instinct, 
half by resulting Philistinism, is 
set against this wholesome circula- 
tion of money, and the consequent 
development of Grossstddtischkeit. 
That Jews, therefore, mobilise 
capital is by no means the sum of 
their indictment. Their virtues 
as well as their vices are repugnant 
to the slow-moving German,—their 
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abstemiousness, for instance, in 
the land of beer, and their com- 
parative purity in the capital of 
cheap immorality. A renegade 
anti-Semite, who has published a 
pamphlet under the title of ‘ Be- 
hind the Scenes: My Exit from 
Anti-Semitism,’! Herr Wilhelm 
Georg, previously editor of sundry 
anti-Semitic journals, gives some 
instructive information out of his 
very intimate experience. He ex- 
plains his defection on the ground 
that he entered the party as a 
young man, with a one-sided ac- 
quaintance with the question. 


“Certainly,” he writes, “I did not 
change in a night from Saul to Paul, 
nor have I sold my opinion, as some 
would like to believe. Nay, I still 
maintain to-day that a part of the 
anti-Semitic charges against Judaism 
are fully justified ; but I steadfastly 
deny that the anti-Semitic parties and 
the demagogues who march at their 
head have the means or the right to 
interfere.” 


He makes a rough scheme of anti- 
Semitic Germany in four divisions, 
calling them respectively— 


“1. The Idealists, who are anti- 
Semites from pure Idealism and per- 
force of their convictions. Of these 
I know only a dozen. 

“2. The Business anti-Semites. 
These are the majority, who from 
envy or malice or similar petty causes 
are jealous of their Jewish rivals, 
against whom no language is too 
strong. If they had their way the 
Jewish question would be settled in 
twenty-four hours—i.e., no one should 
swindle the public but themselves. 

“3. The Sport anti-Semites, who 
express their opinion in the beer- 
house, at open meetings, in the train, 
and so forth, and cry it loudest if a 
Jew happens their way. 

“4, The Convention anti-Semites, 
people in so-called good society, who 
think it fashionable to repeat an oc- 
casional anti-Semitic bon-mot.” 


So much for the summary of this 





1 Hanover : Gebriider Schmidt, 1895. 
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shrewd and repentant journalist, 
to set himself right, as he says, 
with those whom his speeches may 
have converted to anti-Semitism, 
and so much for the cause to which 
a section of the Christian Church 
has lent the zgis of its protection, 
reinforced now with the somewhat 
tarnished fame of the ex - Court 
preacher, Stocker. It is no wonder 
that this at once extravagant and 
reactionary party, who join the 
cry of Down with the Jews! to 
that of Death to Darwinism! in 
their quest of a millennium, should 
have been shaken off by the Con- 
servatives. The irony of the situa- 
tion is that—themselves and their 
offshoot—they play into the hands 
of the Social Democrats whom 
they went out to slay. With 


their virtual monarchical abdica- 
tion and practical industrial revolu- 
tion, what matters, it is asked, 
the wee bit of Christianity thrown 
in. And from the other point 
of view it is permissible to doubt 
whether policies of prejudice and 


hatred can be justified in His 
name, by whom all the peoples of 
the earth are blessed. 

The schism in the Church—to 
deal more briefly with a feature 
of the second recent event of im- 
portance — has reacted upon au- 
thority, and considerable anxiety 
is felt in clerical quarters for the 
due religious education of children 
in primary schools. To one who 
followed the course of the debate 
on the first reading of the Teachers’ 
Payment Bill in the Landtag, the 
prominence of this question was 
obvious. Shortly stated, the ob- 
ject of this measure is to assist 
the rural communities at the ex- 
pense of the towns—the State, 
that is, applying the money which 
it saves in the cities to the relief 
of the village schools. The bill is 
introduced by Dr Bosse, the Min- 
ister of Education, who called it 
the child of his heart. His Ex- 
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cellency claimed that the time is 
not yet ripe for a complete schools’ 
reform. 


“T am no enemy,” he said, “of a 
Schools Bill, and should in fact wel- 
come a good one resting upon Chris- 
tian principles. I am even ready to 
waive my opinions and join in such 
a work ; but I hold it to be more ex- 
pedient not at this hour to enter upon 
this great campaign, for who after 
all would it be that would stand by 
and laugh and rub their hands ?— 
Social Democracy.” 


Here, at any rate, is a Ministerial 
confession of timidity before the 
Social Democrats, strong enough 
to postpone necessary legislation 
to the fear that they would be the 
chief gainers by it. Of the par- 
ticular measure itself, now in 
Commission, which Dr Bosse evi- 
dently hopes to push through with- 
out running this risk, the following 
extract from his opening speech 
will sufficiently indicate its char- 
acter :— 


“Tf we were to suppose the whole 
outlay for public schools covered by 
additions to the income-tax, we 
should get the most certain standard 
of the capacity of payment. Now 
the outlay came to a round sum of 
170 millions of marks—z.e., 139 per 
cent of the income-tax. Of this, 75 
millions fall on the towns, 95 on 
the villages. In Wiesbaden, e.g., 
the school-costs amount to 38 per 
cent of the income-tax in the towns, 
and in the villages to 477 per cent. 
This is a proof that the towns have 
hitherto not borne what they should 
have borne, or at least have borne 
less than the villages, and that the big 
towns have been to some extent in 
receipt of grants, to which, according 
to the standard of their capacity of 
payment, they have no claim. Now, 
we are not going to take this away : 
we are going to leave it them, or at 
least we are going to leave them 
something ; but the whole amount we 
cannot any longer leave them, for this 
reason, that between the Act, in vir- 
tue of which they have automatically 
received a specified sum at every 
teacher’s appointment, without ques- 
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tion whether the community is cap- 
able of payment or not,—between 
that Act and to-day lies the entire 
Taxation Reform. Therefore we 
must change all this.” 


The bill, as has been remarked, 
is in Commission, and its details 
need not now detain us. Its 
principle is that a rich city com- 
monalty, which has the enterprise 
to call for new schools, should also 
bear the whole additional cost of 
the teaching staff, as it already 
bears the principal cost of equip- 
ment. In other words, there is 
to be a fixed maximum of teachers 
subsidised by the State in each 
district,—for under the present 
system of automatic increase in 
its educational expenditure, the 
State never sees the end of its 
liabilities, and State moneys hav- 
ing a strong attraction towards 
the army and defences, Dr Bosse 
has begged in vain for the relief 
of his discontented department. 
The village schoolmasters are cer- 
tainly much to be pitied. Badly 
housed and underpaid, they no 
doubt lend a ready ear to the 
enemies of the State, whether 
these come howling as Social De- 
mocrats or bleating as Christian 
Socialists. In this connection, it 
may be noticed, as indicating pos- 
sibly similar factors operating in 
Austria, that among the promises 
of Dr Lueger, the abortive Burgo- 
master of Vienna, was an increase 
in teachers’ salaries. And besides 
this, the Prussian schoolmaster in 
the country is miserably under- 
staffed. The principle is that, in 
towns, the proportion of masters 
to pupils shall be not less than 1 
to 70, and in rural districts 1 to 80. 
But it frequently happens in prac- 
tice that the proportion is no more 
than 1 to 100 or 110, which means 
that a single teacher has to do 
the whole school-work at once, in- 
structing in different standards at 
one and the same time the three 
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age-divisions, upper, middle, and 
lower, of an unruly village school, 
Under these circumstances, it 
might have been thought that Dr 
Bosse’s palliative, failing the occa- 
sion for a complete school-reform, 
would be acceptable on all sides, 
excepting, perhaps, that of the 
municipalities touched in their 
pockets. Asa matter of fact, the 
Commission now sitting has al- 
ready received a huge deputation 
from sixty such Prussian towns, 
But, as has been indicated above, 
the chief opposition on the floor of 
the House came from the Centrum, 
the Roman Catholic party with its 
sensitive religious conscience. The 
recent events in the _ religious 
world, the adaptation of Christian 
doctrine to revolutionary ends, 
has created here a profound dis- 
trust of the religious teaching im- 
parted in the schools, or at least 
a strong resolve to preserve their 
discretionary right in the selec- 
tion of teachers. It is natural 
that the impact of Social Demo- 
cracy, originally at any rate an 
intellectual movement, should be 
especially visible in the field of 
education. The teaching in the 
primary and secondary schools, 
the tendency of the university, 
and even the more evasive factor 
of the trend of thought, emanci- 
pated from scholastic discipline to 
form a school for itself, and puri- 
fied by the chemistry of philo- 
sophic abstraction,—in all these 
departments it is possible to trace 
its influence; and its opposition 
to established authority centres 
about the old, bitter religious 
question in the board schools. 
Social Democratic parents, ob- 
viously enough, object to the im- 
pregnation of their children with 
the dogmatic theology whose rev- 
elation they have rejected. They 
have published protests and pam- 
phlets in abundance, notably one 
with the title, taken from Goethe, 
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of ‘Menschenopfer unerhért,’? in 
which they set forth their case, 
claiming the same right, as pa- 
rents, which is enjoyed by the rest 
of their fellow-countrymen, and 
giving in sober language the basis 
of their atheistic conclusions. A 
single extract from the Leipsic 
pamphlet will be of interest here, 
in connection with the recent de- 
tention of Dr Forster, the editor 
of ‘Ethische Kultur,’ which was 
mentioned above :— 


“ Read the publications of the Ger- 
man Society for ethical culture, and 
review the results which have sprung 
from it, and you cannot but exclaim, 
Here, too, is religion! As German 
teachers, do not despise our national 
literature. We have fables of match- 
less affection, heroic tales of marvel- 
lous force, most moving narratives, 
a stirring and stimulating history, 
and the sublime consolations of poetry. 
.. » Let Churches and sects quarrel 
about questions of belief; do you 
hold fast to the certainty of conduct.” 


This right, or the claim to it, tak- 
ing their stand upon the general 
principle that dogmatic religious 
teaching in the confession of its 
parents is obligatory on every 
child, the Prussian Government 
sees fit to ignore, and forces, there- 
fore, these children to partake of 
such instruction, leaving to the 
parents, with somewhat grim irony, 
the choice of the particular creed. 
Though this privilege is doubtless 
exercised in a spirit of contempt, 
so that the small son of a renegade 
Christian may be found as a dis- 
turbing element in a Jewish class, 
yet the Procrustean system can 
count this much of success, that 
the number of “ Dissidents” fell, 
in the primary schools of Berlin, 
from 625 in 1893 to 508 at the 
end of 1894. But the fact remains 
that, with discontent among the 
teachers and parents, with a 
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dwindling exchequer and growing 
difficulties, Dr Bosse, however re- 
actionary he may be, is likely to 
be closely watched by the keepers 
of his clerical conscience. Until 
the whole school system is put on 
a footing of reform, they will ex- 
hibit considerable reluctance to 
intrust more to his initiative. This 
vague feeling of alarm at the dis- 
quiet in the air found expression 
in the speech of Freiherr von 
Heereman, on January 31 last, 
the second day of the debate on 
the Minister’s bill. Admitting 
the full title of the teachers to all 
the assistance which he and his 
party could give them, he went on 
to say :— 


“The piecemeal management of 
legislation leaves much to be desired. 
If the Cultus Ministerium had the 
energy and the will, we could at this 
moment pass an excellent Schools’ 
Bill—at this moment or not at all. 
Nothing is more necessary than this 
for the natural course of our pros- 
pe. With a bill such as that 

efore us I ask, Where are the rights 
of the commonalties, the parents, the 
Church? Constitutionally, the State 
shares its school right with the people ; 
the teachers are appointed by both. 
But in some districts the commonalty 
is not allowed to choose the man they 
want ; they are only allowed to pay. 
It is an unjust arrangement for which 
we are asked to legislate. The school 
and the people must stand by one 
another. ... If parents are obliged to 
send their children to schools of which 
they conscientiously disapprove, is 
this not tyranny?... It is the utter- 
ance of a liberal man,—-We are not re- 
quired to sacrifice goods to the State 
which are worth more than the State. 
If the Church is denied her right of 
educating children to a religious life, 
. .. how combat revolution? Do you 
fancy it can be done by the police? 
It is far too widespread and seduc- 
tive. Social Democracy can only be 
successfully fought by bringing up 
the new generation in a Christian 
way, and giving them thus a per- 





1 By Kuno Faust. 


Leipsic, 1895. 
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manent moral safeguard. The other 
way destruction lies, and the victory 
of Social Democracy. . . . What this 
bill demands is, that we vote pensions 
to teachers without knowing who 
appoints such teachers. This is a 
journey in the dark which I for one 
refuse to take, for the confidence 
which was given to the then Educa- 
tion Department cannot be placed in 
its representatives to-day.” 


Dr Bosse’s reply came as a sur- 
prise to the National Liberals and 
others, who expected his Excel- 
lency energetically to disclaim 
the doubts virtually cast on his 
good faith. The authority of the 
State was certainly not upheld by 
him with that inaccessible ne plus 
ultra which commonly character- 
ises its actions. He was deeply 
sensible of Freiherr von Heere- 
man’s excellent intentions. He 
deplored that he should regard the 
relief of rural communities from 
their burden of responsibility as a 
practical transition from the theory 
of national schools to the reality of 
State training establishments :— 


“We have no such thing as a State 
school. Our school system is above 
all national, under State supervision. 
We avail ourselves largely of the 
assistance of the Church and her 
organs. We require her. . . . I hope 
that I have said no word to wound 
Herr von Heereman. I have the 
highest regard for him, as has the 
whole House ; but it hurts me to be 
attacked in this way. And if this 
comes from Herr von Heereman, 
whom we all know to be a gentle- 
man—if this happens in the green, 
what will it be in the dry?” 


The child of his Excellency’s 


heart, to use his own description, 
will not be still-born for want of 
parental sacrifice. 
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Social Democracy, to end where 
we began, blocks the way, and 
until some method is devised of 
honestly grappling with its sub- 
stance, its shadow will be over the 
land. We have seen how it first 
disorganised, and is now swallow- 
ing, the Church; how the old 
Church party, in bitter reaction, 
is making the path of constitu- 
tional reform more thorny to tread 
by its almost pedantic timidity 
before the enemy. The day of 
reckoning must come,—there is 
hardly a German politician who 
does not recognise this; whether 
it will also be a day of blood, 
whether Berlin, too, will arm a 
Cromwell or fire a Bastile, is a 
question better left unattempted. 
Party feeling runs more highly here 
than in most European countries ; 
it permeates the social life of the 
capital, which follows political 
rather than class distinctions ; and 
within the parties there is nothing 
of that spirit of “mutuality” 
which solves the insoluble by com- 
promise. Yet, when the failure 
of the police is completed, if timely 
concessions were made to the cry 
for liberty, and the sins of Social 
Democracy were blotted out in the 
sane realisation of their better 
aspirations, the Emperor might 
mould the great destinies of his 
country to his own patriotic ends, 
with the love and loyalty of all 
his people. For that it is a great 
people despite its littlenesses, a 
residence in the land must discover. 
It is a people with huge reserves 
of patience and strength, with 
youth and with traditions, secure 
of a prosperous future when this 
crucial period of its history is 
past. 
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